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To celebrate our 25 years of publication, we will take a week- 
by-week look back at the trends and events we've covered 
since 1966. The selections below are culled from our back 
files. 


HIGH ART 

June 4, 1969 

» Before there was the movie, before mention of Tommy immedi- 
ately conjured up images of Ann-Margret writhing in a flood of 
baked beans, there was simply the album. But that was clearly 
enough for critic Paul Bernath, who could barely contain his 
enthusiasm for the Who’s latest release. 

“The music and lyrics of the work are fluid, descriptive, and 
exciting! Within the bounds of rock ’n’ roll the score finds few lim- 
its and carries us swiftly soaring through a tale of great magnitude 
and ingenious complexity. 

“This album, no doubt, will become a milestone in the evolu- 
tion of rock ’n’ roll as a valid art form, and anyone following 
and appreciating that evolution would do well to listen, listen, 
listen.” 








The Who: Tommy can you hear me? 


JFK eee 

June 1, 1971 

» ...as in John Forbes Kerry. Current Massachusetts Senator John 
Kerry wasn’t deliberately launching his political career when he 
led the Vietnam Veterans Against the War into battle with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee — or was he? An impas- 
sioned speech he delivered to the committee on behalf of the vet- 
erans brought him national renown, and soon thereafter writer Joe 
Klein dropped in on the 28-year-old heir-apparent as he adjusted 
to his role as a public figure. For the record, Kerry would run for 
Congress, unsuccessfully, one year later. 

“Kerry swirled around in his chair and looked at the piles 
of messages, yellow legal pads with scrawled notes, clip- 
pings, and said, ‘See? That’s what it’s been like. The tele- 
phone and all these people. . . . All they ask me is whether 
I’m going to run for something. How the hell should I know? 
I don’t have any plans. I’ve decided I just want to work for 
the veterans.’ 

“In the entire state of Massachusetts, and perhaps in the entire 
nation, John Kerry may be the only one who really believes that 
last statement. ... 

“ Sure,’ Kerry said. ‘I know all about my initials, and the way I 
piloted one of those little boats, just like President Kennedy. But 
when I went to Washington, I expected to be thrown in jail for 
camping on the mall or something like that. You can’t run any- 
thing in this country from a jail cell.’” 


| RONALD REAGAN .. . 


June 3, 1975 

» ...as in Michael Dukakis? Just who was this newly elected “lib- 
eral” governor? And what was Tricky Duke thinking when, in 
refuting claims that he was a Republican in sheep’s clothing, he 
used phrasing that automatically rendered his statement as false? “I 
am not a right-winger,” Dukakis said. Reporter Howard Husock 
searched for answers. 

“It would be so much easier to understand the governor if he 
had long ago admitted to a secret admiration for Ronald 
Reagan. . .. CBS News might not now be on Beacon Hill reporting 
the turnout of the man elected as a progressive reformer who has, 
in his fifth month in office, become most identified as the sponsor 
of new regressive state taxes and of decreased services to the 
poor, the elderly, and disabled... . 

“ ‘Liberals were fooled,’ says Representative Barney Frank. ‘First 
I thought Dukakis was another Lincoln. Now I think he’s the rein- 
carnation of Cotton Mather.’... 

“Was Michael Dukakis a closet Greek colonel, campaigning as a 
liberal only to govern as a conservative? Did he fool some of the 
people at the right time?” 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Joe Klein writes on politics for New York magazine, Howard 
Husock is director of the Case Program at Harvard’s Kennedy 


School of Government, David Denby is film critic at New York, 
and Ron Wynn is pop and jazz critic with the Commercial 
Appeal, in Memphis. 





FLASHBACKS 





The best in News, Arts, and Lifestyle 
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The Star Wars crew: zippy, silly, and fun 


STAR WARS 

» Star Wars made more money — $193 million — than any film 
before it, and, except for number-one-ranking E.7., more than any 
film since. Its sequels, The Empire Strikes Back and Return of the 
Jedi, rank fifth and third respectively. Film critic David Denby, 
therefore, understated the matter when he predicted, “It’s going to 
be a huge hit.” 

“George Lucas’s spectacular entertainment, Star Wars, is undoubt- 
edly something new in the history of popular culture: a homage to 
the cheesy spaceship-and-ray-gun serials of the '30s, it’s both a lov- 
ing parody of banality and an awesomely beautiful work of imagina- 
tion — a throwaway, comic-book epic. . . . Lucas has returned to the 
spontaneous imaginative world of actual 12-year-olds and jettisoned 
the whole dreary tradition of allegory and cautionary myth-making 
— the idiot-profound moralizing — that so frequently destroy one’s 
pleasure in the genre. .. . It’s a zippy, silly movie, full of jokes and 
parodies and recondite references to pop-culture conventions.” 


QUINCY JONES 
June 3, 1980 
» Well before Thriller, MTV, and “We Are the World” brought 
him into the public eye, Quincy Jones was in the public ear, mas- 
tering enough musical mayhem to keep himself busy 365.25 days 
a year. Ron Wynn reviewed Jones’s myriad melodic missions as 
the vaunted producer completed his transition from jazz to pop. 
“America’s hottest, most versatile, and, perhaps, most imagina- 
tive pop producer comes from a swing-era/mainstream-jazz, 
earth-R&B background. His credits include films scores such as 
The Pawnbroker; touring, arranging, and conducting with both 
his own band and the Lionel Hampton and Count Basie orches- 
tras; and a stint as vice-president of A&M Records. Quincy Jones 
currently heads his own label, Mowest, and produces Michael 
Jackson, Rufus and Chaka Khan, and the Brothers Johnson, all of 
whom topped the charts in the last year. As Jones moved from 
straight-ahead jazz to unabashed crossover pop, he survived brain 
surgery and the harsh attacks of his former compatriots (Max 
Roach once called him a ‘musical whore’).” 





Jones: in transition 


Smith: against the grain 


THE CURE 

June 2, 1989 

» Contending that in Robert Smith’s performance on the Cure’s 
Disintegration “a voice that threatens never to be able to commu- 
nicate with anyone in fact does,” music critic James Hunter cele- 
brated the group’s backtracking against the trends of successful 
pop with their new release. 

“’80s rock has not been about individualism rendered in per- 
sonal ways. With the exception of music video, which has some- 
times pursued quirkiness to a fault, the decade has prized pop- 
musical accessibility (Michael Jackson's Thriller) and lyric straight- 
forwardness (Bruce Springsteen’s Born in the USA). 

“These twin approaches re-enshrine the founding rock ideal of 
singer and song meshing with an audience — performances by 
and about ‘us,’ and not too much work to digest. They have set up 
an alliance between '80s and ’60s rock; the decade in between has 
just about disappeared. Musicians failing to deal with the develop- 
ment . . . have accepted cult status for their efforts at popular 
music. . . . It’s one reason the Cure, right now, are fascinating. . 
{it’s the total stress on whatever they’re doing that explains why 
the Cure’s music persuades millions now while the work of less 
proficient gloom merchants does not.” 


This week's selections compiled by Mark Smoyer. 
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From All Walks of Life: support for services our 
government dare not tax its citizens for 


ELLEN SHRUB 


PERSONALLY 


Losing friends to AIDS 


by Maureen Dezell 


t was only by chance that I found out yet another 
e young man I knew had died of AIDS. 

I didn’t know Ron well at all. But most of the 
handful of encounters I’d had with him had made me 
smile, and I wanted to say so in a note to his lover. I 
wanted to tell him that on the night of my very first 
assignment as a part-time reporter at the Middlesex News, 
while everyone else in a crowded newsroom studiously 
ignored me, Ron spent 15 minutes helping me sort 
through what seemed like a maze of names and maps 
and points I had to cover. That three years later, when 
we covered the same beat for a while, he was — quite 
unlike most reporters — friendly, fun to be with, and 
more than willing to share a lot of what he knew. That 
when he found out four years ago I was looking for a 
job; he contacted a couple of editors on my behalf, 
without ever mentioning it to me. 

I'd like to have written to say: “I’m sorry. He must have 
been a wonderful person to share life with. He must have 
been particularly difficult to lose.” 

I couldn’t, though, because I found out about Ron’s 
death by reading his lover’s obituary last weekend. 

Lhaven't lost.a lover or a family member or a:series of 
good friends to AIDS. The people I know who've died 
from the disease, so far, have been colleagues, or men 
closer to people I’m close to than they were to me. I don’t 
see the ravages of the illness in my neighborhood. I don’t 

feel a chill in my heart if I wake up sniffling, if my husband 
Starts coughing, or if my child develops a rash. Iama 
middle-class, educated, straight, white, married working 
mother. By virtue of those privileges, I'm more removed 
from the epidemic than many. As such, when my editor 
asked me to write a personal column on AIDS, I balked: 
many have much more to say about this subject than I. 

But reading about Ron’s death, I found myself, for the 
second time in less than a month, wanting to respond, 
groping to respond, trying to find some significant way to 
respond to the terrible presence of AIDS. 

I felt this way first, late in April, the night I called a 
close friend on the second anniversary of his lover’s 
death. We’d talked on the phone for almost two hours 
just days before (we often do). So when I got his 
answering machine, I tried to leave just a short, upbeat, 
supportive message: “Hi, it’s Maureen, sorry to miss you, 
but I wanted to let you know I’ve been thinking about 
you today, andI hope...” 

On the word “hope” I lost my voice. My throat, my 
eyes, my nose, and my lungs had filled so quickly I could 
barely fake a cough and sign off: “Hope you’re doing as 
well as possible. Talk soon!” 

The last thing in the world he needed that night, I 
figured, was to come home and find me crying on his 
answering machine. 

It was late when I hung up the phone. My husband 
and son were asleep, and I paced around the downstairs 
of our house, sobbing like someone who’s first 
encountered the plague. 

I was thinking about my friend, crying harder for him 
than I had two years ago, ranting under my breath about 
hope: “Hope! Damned hope! Didn’t you hope against 
hope he’d live to see 30? Hope he could live to enjoy at 
least the early stages of what should have been a brilliant 
career? Hope, now, that your doctor’s right about your T- 
cell count? Hope you won't die, too? Hope you’re wrong 
when you say he was the first one, the last one, the only 
one you'll ever really have, because you may be right — 
you have no family; you can’t even tell the people you 
grew up with you're gay!” 

It’s time for people like me to write something. Say 
something Do something. Anything at all. 

*-* * 

Common wisdom has it that the AIDS epidemic is now 
confined mainly to intravenous-drug users, people of 
color, and the poor — people without access to medical 

See PERSONALLY, page 13 
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TALKING POLITICS by Jon Keller 

More than half of House members refused to tell the Phoenix how they voted on 
the local-aid cut. As one rep put it, “Why are you guys doing this? That's the 
reason we have voice votes.” 

SPORTING EYE by John P. Mello Jr. 

Los Angeles Times reporter David Lamb vowed that if he got out of Lebanon alive, 
he'd write about something “a million miles from Beirut. Like baseball.” He did, 
and the result is a loving look at the minors. 

ANATOMY OF A SCOOP by Mark Jurkowitz 

The mortgage-scandal story, broken by the Boston Globe and Channel 7, is journalism 
at its best. But the story bebind the story is one of delay, rivalry, and mistrust. 
INTERVIEW by Maureen Dezell 

Nicki Nichols Gamble, executive director of Planned Parenthood of Massachusetts, 
says reproductive rights are in greater danger than they've been in many years. 
IRAN-CARTER AFFAIR by Robert Morris and Joel Bleifuss 

As further details emerge in the probe of whether the 1980 Reagan-Bush campaign 
talked Iran into delaying the release of US hostages, George Bush’s defenders try to 
build an alibi — and to discredit the man who brought the story back to life. 
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CHRONIC FATIGUE 
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URBAN EYE 

This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board goes dancing at the Loading Zone, finds a way 
to perfect job-hunting skills, tries on underwear as outerwear, indulges in lavish 
gift baskets, and searches out the best in summer sandals for men and women. 
COPING WITH CHRONIC FATIGUE SYNDROME by Floyd Skloot 

At last, an inside look at what this devastating disease is all about, why the media 
trivialize it, and why some members of the medical community dismiss it. 

IT’S MY BIRTHDAY CARD AND ILL CRY IF I WANT TO by Wes Eichenwald 
If you're an average American card-shopper, you've noticed that something new 
has slipped onto the racks. Sensitivity. Real-life angst. For good or ill, the 
thirtysomething mentality has wended its way into our drugstores. 

THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 

DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 

Two new rib joints score big on Nadeau’s annual rib report. Plus, the Phoenix 
restaurant guide and bargain eats at Gia’s, in Somerville’s Davis Square 

THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s cool, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages before you step 
out. If you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most inventive 
film guide. For the latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” 
And in “Next Weekend,” Thea Singer talks with choreographer Dorothy C. 
Massalski, who presents a retrospective of 10 years of ber collaborations with 
Composers in Red Sneakers, coming to the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center. 
ART 

Rebecca Nemser visits “Boston Now 10” at the ICA, where she finds a strong show 
but one not representative of the city’s diverse art community; she also speaks with 
Matthew Teitelbaum, a curator of the exhibit. 

DANCE 
Janine Parker Kolberg looks back on a splendid season from Boston Ballet. 

FILM 

Steve Vineberg samples the delights of forgotten British comedies at the Brattle and 
tastes the exotic in “Away from Home,” at the MFA; and Charles Taylor is beld at 
bay by Rivette’s The Nun. Plus, in “Trailers,” Hudson Hawk, Tatie Danielle, Only 
the Lonely, and Soapdish. 

BOOKS 

Mark Leccese talks morality with James Carroll, author of Memorial Bridge; Dan 
Kennedy explores irrationality in the satire of P.J. O'Rourke. 

THEATER 

Robin Dougherty tunes in to a different Barry Sinclair in the New Ebrlich’s 
production of Eric Bogosian’s Talk Radio. 

MUSIC 

Stephanie Zacharek plugs in to Electronic; M. Howell howls over Paul McCartney's 
new acoustic album; Michael Freedberg testifies to the power of contemporary 
back-to-basics soul; Richard C. Walls explains how Julian Copes deals with 
ecological meltdown; Charles Taylor reviews the latest from the other Sam Phillips; 
Scott Wheeler applauds new-music superstars the Kronos Quartet; Jeffrey Gantz 
looks abead to the Boston Early Music Festival & Exhibition; Ed Hazell previews 
jazz composer-pianist Don Pullen’s upcoming visit to Cambridge; Rich Cromonic 
waves the flag for another feisty Rock ’n’ Roll Rumble; Polly Campbell bears the 
Noise’s production of Jesus Christ Superstar; and Raymond Krise visits the Roxy to 
high-step with the Dot Brothers. 


30 LISTINGS 
40 PLAY BY PLAY 
43 FILM LISTINGS 


28 HOT DOTS 

37 ART LISTINGS 

42 OFF THE RECORD 
44 FILM STRIPS 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


In Lifestyle: summer romance — what it means, and what you should wear and where you should go when you 
find it. In Arts: Peter Keough checks out Spike Lee’s new flick, Jungle Fever, and chats with Lee; Steve Vineberg on 
Cole Porter, a retrospective of musical films at the MFA marking Porter’s 100th birthday; Carolyn Clay on Power 
Failure, at ART, and Hay Fever, at Nickerson; Ted Drozdowski on Siouxsie & the Banshees’ new album, 
Superstition; Stephanie Zacharek reviews Stevie Wonder’s soundtrack for Jungle Fever, and Jim Macnie on Ralph 
Peterson’s Blue Note release Ralph Peterson Presents the Fo’tet. Plus, part one of the Boston Phoenix's Guide to 
Summer, New England’s most comprehensive guide to warm-weather fun. 


Credits: Peter Travers (with News) and Bob Priest (with Lifestyle). 
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Vinfen’s Kurt Reynolds at the Amory Street complex 
KATHY CHAPMAN 





THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Byron Rushing on black 
preachers’ support for Flynn 


With every elected black official in Boston standing 
firm against it, Mayor Ray Flynn’s plan to replace the 
elected school committee with a panel of his hand- 
picked appointees was in serious jeopardy of being 
killed by the Massachusetts Senate. 

Until, that is, a handful of prominent black preachers, 
representing the Interfaith Ministerial Alliance, came to 
hizzoner’s rescue last week by announcing they favored 
the mayor's takeover plan. Word is, their gesture may 
have persuaded Republican senators (who'd been allied 
with black pols, whose support they'll need come 
redistricting time) to vote “yea” on Flynn’s baby. But it 
also irked some of the elected representatives from the 
ministers’ own neighborhoods. 

“My first reaction was disappointment,” says State 
Representative Byron Rushing (D-South End). “I 
thought we were in conversation with them, and I was 
disappointed that they would take this stand and never 
talk to us about it. It’s two things around 
communication: one, that they would do this in secret 
and not talk to us, and the other piece is that they had a 
position . . . and they didn’t try to change our minds. 

“When I look down the names of who came there [to 
a news conference announcing the mayor's newfound 
support], I think we're talking about a small group of 
people, a small, although influential, group of ministers 
in the black community who have ties to the mayor. I 
think this is black ministers for Ray Flynn.” 

Rushing isn’t convinced, though, that the preachers’ 
backing has saved the idea. First, even if the Senate 
okays it, the House and then the governor will have to 
sign off on it, too. Second, there’s still time before the 
Senate vote (expected to come on Monday, June 3) to 
lobby some Republicans to switch their stance yet again. 

Indeed, last week Rushing was venturing that 
“Republicans may have made a mistake by jumping off” 
the bandwagon driven by minority politicians “because 
it’s going to be harder to get black people to trust them 
on redistricting.” 


@ THE 
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(om The American Intercultural Student Exchange is tooking for host families for the 1991-’92 school 
year. To host a foreign student, call Belinda Grull at (800) 835-2298. 


The Department of Education’s Educational Advocate Program needs volunteers to promote 
awareness of special educational needs. For more information, call Marcy Hall at 727-0500. 


The Appalachian Mountain Club is looking for people interested in taking a “working vacation,” 
helping with trail-maintenance-and-construction programs while enjoying the Berkshires. To get involved, 
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call (413) 684-3900. 





SHORT STOPS 


HERO OF THE WEEK 
Vinfen Corporation 


It hasn’t been a very good week for people with 
AIDS (PWAs). First, at the White House, the Bush 
administration knuckled under to conservatives and 
reiterated its plan to ban foreigners infected with the 
AIDS virus from entering the United States. Then, at the 
State House, State Senator Edward Kirby (R-Whitman) 
went out of his way to blame gays for foisting the AIDS 
epidemic on America. 

But on the cusp of the June 2 From All Walks of Life 
AIDS benefit, Vinfen Corporation sparkles as a shining 
example of do-goodism. Leapfrogging state-budget 
constraints and universal NIMBYism (Not in My 
Backyard), this nonprofit mental-health service 
provider recently created 10 individual units of housing 
for PWAs in Jamaica Plain. The Amory Street Apartment 
Program is one of the first residential programs in the 
state for PWAs who are homeless or at risk of 
becoming homeless, and who also have other special 
needs, such as AIDS-related dementia. 

For the Vinfen project, the Boston Housing Authority 
provided a wing of subsidized units at the Amory Street 
Apartment complex, which houses the elderly and 
disabled. The state Department of Public Health 
allocated $160,000. 

“Our goal is to make sure people have not just a roof 
over their heads but a warm, safe, comfortable place where 
people are around,” says Tony Zipple, vice-president 
of Vinfen’s mental-health division. To that end, Vinfen 
provides 24-hour-a-day staffing, helps corral social services 
like visitingnurses, and conducts weekly rap sessions. 

Vinfen had expected great opposition from the 
Amory Street Apartment residents. Not that there 
weren't grumbles. But the head of the tenants’ task 
force cut through the baloney when she said: “I don’t 
see what the big deal is. They’re people just like us.” 
















































KATHY CHAPMAN 


-OFr BREE 


St. Leonard Church in the North End is holding its 15th annual St. Anthony Festival from June 7 through 
9. For more information on how you can help, call 523-2110. 


(om Women’s Educational and Industrial Union/Companions Unlimited is calling for friendly visitors 
to meet with Boston’s elderly and disabled. Call Lisa at 536-5651, ext. 74. 
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ACTING UP AT MGH 

ACT-UP/Boston will put the pressure directly on Mass 
General Hospital (MGH) next week with a three-day, ‘round- 
the-clock vigil. The planned action is part of a nationwide, 
year-and-a-half-long campaign to pressure researchers into 
finding treatments and prevention therapies for the five major 
opportunistic infections that kill people with AIDS. 

The campaign, Countdown 18 months, was announced 
last November by the New York chapter of ACT-UP 
(AIDS Coalition To Unleash Power). 

According to the May edition of ACT-UP/Boston’s 
newsletter, Attitude/, the event will begin with a 
torchlight march from the State House to MGH on 
Wednesday, June 5, at 9 p.m. ACT-UP will then set up 
camp at MGH until noon on Saturday, June 8, when the 
vigil will join with the Gay Pride March. 

Among the events planned: an AZTea Dance, from 7 to 
9 p.m., on Friday, June 7, and a new Names Project — the 
reading of 120 promising, yet-untested, AIDS therapies. 


— Sean Flynn 
MEDIA NOTES 

A few observations about the Globe’s repeated use of 
the F-word (restricted to the jump page, by the way) in its 
May 24 page-one story describing a serious breakdown of 
decorum in the hallowed chambers of the Boston City 
Council. According to the story, councilors Jim Kelly and 
Charles Yancey went after each other in a verbal shoving 
match more suited for a junior-high playground than for a 
public meeting. 

Number one, the follow-up story on the incident 
omitted the cusswords, leading to some speculation that 
the editors might have thought they’d blown it by being 
so graphic in the first place. And number two, cynics 
around town have noticed that three of the combatants 
who came off as quite buffoonish in the City Hall scuffle 
— councilors Kelly and “Dapper” O’Neil, as well as 
Boston Police Patrolmen’s Association President Donald 
Murray — had, one day before the scrape, been marching 
on Morrissey Boulevard to protest the Globe’s coverage 
of crime and the cops. 

Still, it should be noted that the Globe's first piece — 
complete with the nasty language — fulfilled a legitimate 
journalistic purpose. 

@ What's Boston magazine's $1.95 special summer 
discount price (down from the normal $2.50) all about? 
The guess is the recession-wracked publication (what 
publication isn’t?) is looking for the bottom of its market 
and should this deal reel in some new readers, it might be 
continued for a while. 

@ Next customer to undergo the exacting scrutiny that 
greets every Globe reporter sent to Israel is Ethan 
Bronner, who takes up the post in September. (Strong 
supporters of the Jewish state have continually griped 
about what they see as the paper’s pro-Palestinian, anti- 
Zionist slant.) Bronner, who appears to be pretty much 
tabula rasa with those folks, has done a stint in the Holy 
Land before — from 1983 to ’85, with Reuters. He also, 
by his own yardstick, speaks Hebrew “middling well.” 

— Mark Jurkowitz 


DODGING THE BULLET 


Faced with a convulsion of urban violence, the Flynn 
administration has adopted a strategy of blaming the 
media. Normally, the scapegoating is directed at news 
stories. Now, though, the Raybo coalition has taken a 
different tack — going after commercial advertisements. 

Kelley Cronin, of the Mayor’s Office of Neighborhood 
Services, recently expressed her “shock” at seeing the 
South End News running an ad for bulletproof vests. In a 
letter to the editor, she blasted away: “It is hard enough to 
fight the glorification of violence in today’s society by the 
film and television industries without having to worry 
about the local newspapers. . . . It is unconscionable for 
The South End News to profit off of urban violence and 
crime.” 

Excuse me? 

In his editor’s-note reply, Joseph Stalvey said that while his 
newspaper shares the Flynn administration’s concerns about 
youth violence, the News would continue to accept ads for 
the bulletproof vests. Stalvey said the owner of the firm in 
question, Body Armor of New England, maintained that the 
company took pains to make sure its product got into the 
hands of people who, because of their line of work, could 
find themselves in the line of fire: taxi drivers, liquor-store 
clerks, and the like — not drug dealers or gang members. 

“Representatives of the Flynn administration are free to 
toss around accusations that the Body Armor ads 
represent an attempt to ‘profit off of urban violence and 
crime.’ It is the view of The South End News that this is 
not the case,” Stalvey concluded. “The newspaper is 
providing paid advertising space to a business selling a 
product that could very well save innocent people from 
being added to the city’s homicide statistics.” 

— Ric Kahn 












CORRECTION 


In last week’s article, “Code of Silence: The Left 
Plays by the Right’s Rules,” it was omitted that the film 
series “Uprising: Film and Video on Palestinian 
Resistance,” originally slated to run at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, will be shown at the Space Gallery 
on South Street on June 13, 14, and 15. For more 
information, call 451-0602. 
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here was plenty of self-congrat- 
e ulatory rhetoric on Beacon Hill 
last week about bipartisan 
cooperation during the House budget 
process. But no one was boasting 
about the most revealing moment of 
bipartisan convenience — the House 
leadership’s outrageous decision to 
duck a roll call on the most important 
vote of the year 
Democratic and Republican House 
leaders shared a common problem as 
they conferred on the evening of May 


| 21, day one of the budget debate. 
| They had already reached a compro- 


mise agreement to cut $350 million 
from local aid. But even though that 
figure was down from the House 
Ways and Means Committee’s pro- 
posed $480 million cut, it still 
amounted to a nasty whack at the 
budget’s single most politically sensi- 
tive line item. House Speaker Charlie 
Flaherty and Minority Leader Peter 
Forman were worried that they did 


| not have the votes to approve the cut, 


widely seen among their rank-and-file 
members as a sure-fire way to infuri- 
ate constituents and alienate local 
officials back in their home district. 
Then someone had a bright idea: 


| why not simply whisk the local-aid 


cut through on a voice vote, that 
time-honored legislative mechanism 
for performing a dirty deed without 
leaving any roll-call fingerprints? 
Perfect, agreed the assembled profiles 
in courage, because, as one ranking 
Democrat explained to the Phoenix: 
“It gives the members the option of 
lying to their constituents.” 

As Flaherty gaveled through the 
defenestration of a big chunk of local 
aid before a near-silent chamber, 
Democratic Representative John 
McNeil, of Malden, rose to demand a 
roll call be taken. According to House 
rules, McNeil needed 20 other mem- 
bers to rise in support of his motion. 
In the past, one could always count 
on the GOP minority to support a roll 
call, but this time the Republicans 
were in on the fix — only eight mem- 


TALKING POLITICS 


Profiles in cowardice 


by Jon Keller 


bers stood up with McNeil. 

Thus, the most significant vote of 
the year was rendered a cruel farce. 
(McNeil’s translation of the message 
conveyed by the voice vote: “I’m will- 
ing to throw a rock, but I don’t want 
you to see my hands.”) Although the 
local-aid cut may well have been nec- 
essary, given the state’s fiscal col- 
lapse, there’s no excuse for the legis- 
lators’ brazen avoidance of individual 
accountability. The voice vote was a 
gift for House ‘Republicans, most of 
whom won their seats in part because 
of their promise to defend local aid. 
And the group flop cemented the 
image of Democrats as spineless 
weasels, chronically unable to tell the 
truth to their constituents. 

That’s why we took genuine pleas- 
ure in calling all 158 representatives 
last week (two members have re- 
signed) to record how they would 
have voted on the local-aid cut if 
there had been a roll call. We even 
set up a 24-hour voice-mail line to 
make it easy for the solons to re- 
spond. The results are in the accom- 
panying chart — clip and save for the 
next election. The most trenchant 
comment made to our researchers 
was from Representative Antonio 
Cabral (D-New Bedford): “Why are 
you guys doing this? That’s the reason 
we have voice votes.” 

*_* * 

The 10-year term of Joseph Barresi, 
Massachusetts’s first and only inspec- 
tor general, ends on June 30, and it’s 
disturbing that such paragons of pub- 
lic virtue as Governor William Weld 
and Attorney General Scott Harshbar- 
ger seem to see a good opportunity to 
mute or outright eliminate his office. 

The IG’s office was created in 1981 
after an extensive probe by the Ward 
Commission of waste and corruption 
in public-building construction. Over 
the years, Barresi has pissed off an 
impressive array of politicians, with 
such notable hits as a 1983 exposé of 
Metropolitan District Commission 
mismanagement, a 1985 report on 
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municipalities wasting public funds in 
zero-interest bank accounts, a 
scathing 1986 critique of Dukakis 
administration attempts to fast-track 
the absurd New Braintree prison 
scheme, and an eloquent 1990 torpe- 
doing of the North Adams contempo- 
rary-art-museum boondoggle. 

The laconic Barresi has drawn criti- 
cism, not entirely unwarranted, for 
being erratic, unfocused, and at times 
more interested in playing the pre- 
emptive gadfly than in building solid, 
prosecutable corruption cases. No 
wonder, given the office’s vague 
mandate from the Ward Commission 
to fill “the vast middie ground 
between the State Auditor and prose- 
cuting agencies, between the ability 
to review all state transactions to a 
limited degree without the power to 
investigate, and the power to investi- 
gate allegations of fraud on a case-by- 
case basis.” And the IG’s been a poor 
cousin, too. The Ward Commission 












| 
| 
| 


had a $1.1 million budget in 1979; the | 


IG currently makes do on $100, 000 


less than that meager sum 

A million bucks seems a small price 
to pav to have an independent, apo- 
litical puritan putting fear into the 


hearts of would-be wise guys. But | 


Weld’s low regard for Barresi’s perfor- 
mance is reflected in his chief counsel 
Robert Cordy’s characterization of the 
office as “an anomaly.” And Harsh- 
barger’s appointee to a three-member 
committee reviewing applications for 
Barresi’s job doesn’t exactly seem a 
vote of confidence in the institution 
— Harshbarger chose Thomas Kiley, 
first assistant to former attorney-gen- 
eral Frank Bellotti, a longtime Barresi 
nemesis. (In a thinly veiled swipe at 
Bellotti, Barresi wrote recently that 
cases referred to the attorney gener- 
al’s office often “languished, and 
some which I strongly believed to 
have merited prosecution were 
instead dropped.”) 

Meanwhile, Weld has filed legisla- 
tion to set up a special commission to 
review the role of the IG. Suspicious- 


PHOENIX SURVEY RESULTS 


The yeas, the nays — and the silent majority 


N ya OF THE LOCAL-AID §=Hayward (D-Lynn) 


CUT ( 

Bump (D-Braintree) 
Blanchette (D-Lawrence) 
Brenton (R-Burlington) 
Cox (D-Lowell) 

Flaherty (D-Cambridge) 
Gardner (D-Holliston) 
Hall (D-Westford) 
Hawke (R-Gardner) 
Hermann (D-N. Andover) 
Hodgkins (D-Lee) 

Hynes (D-Marshfield) 
Kerans (D-Danvers) 
Marzilli (D-Arlington) 
Merced (D-Boston) 
O'Leary (D-Melrose) 
Peters (R-Charleton) 
Poirier (R-N. Attleborough) 
Stoddart (R-Natick) 
Sullivan (Norwood) 
Tracy (D-Boston) 


OPPOSED (40) 

Bosley (D-N. Adams) 
Brewer (D-Barre) 
Businger (D-Brookline) 
Cahir (D-Bourne) 
Cangiamila (R-Billerica) 
Casey (D-Winchester) 
Catjakis (D-Springfield) 
Collaro (D-Worcester) 
Constantino (R-Clinton) 
Correia (D-Fall River) 
Dempsey (D-Haverhill) 
Donovan (D-Woburn) 
Doran (D-Lexington) 
Driscoll (R-Northbridge) 
Galvin (D-Canton) 
Gately (-Waltham) 
Gibson (D-Belmont) 
Giglio (D-Medford) 
Giordano (D-Methuen) 
Goguen (D-Fitchburg) 


Henry (R-Beverly) 
Hildt (D-Amesbury) 
Honan, (D-Boston) 
Jehlen (D-Somerville) 
Knapik (R-Westfield) 
Krekorian (R-Reading) 
Lewis (R-Bridgewater) 
McNeil (D-Malden) 
Miceli (D-Wilmington) 
Moore (D-Uxbridge) 
O’Brien, (D-Hanover) 
Pacheco (D-Taunton) 
Palumbo (R-Newbury) 
Petersen (D-Marblehead) 
Reinstein (D-Revere) 
Sullivan, (R-Abington) 
Tobin (D-Quincy) 
Tolman (D-Watertown) 
Walrath (D-Stow) 


RESPONDED BUT REFUSED 


TO TAKE A POSITION (11)° 


Antonioni (D-Leominster) 
Cabral (D-New Bedford) 
Cleven (R-Chelmsford) 
Gannon (D-Boston) 
Healy (R-Charlemont) 
Jordan (D-Springfield) 
Landers (D-Palmer) 
McDonough (D-Boston) 
McKenna (R-Holden) 
Owens-Hicks (D-Boston) 
Ruane (D-Salem) 


DID NOT RESPOND (85) 
Angelo (D-Saugus) 
Binienda (D-Worcester) 
Blute (R-Shrewsbury) 
Bradford (R-Rochester) 
Brett (D-Boston) 

Buell (D-Greenfield) 
Cass (D-Wakefield) 
Cerasoli (D-Quincy) 


Ciampa (D-Somerville) 
Clancy (D-Lynn) 

Clark (R-Hamilton) 
Cohen (D-Newton) 
Connolly (D-Everett) 
Coon (R-Andover) 

Cruz (R-W. Bridgewater) 
Decas (R-Wareham) 
DeFilippi (R-W. Springfield) 
DeLeo (D-Winthrop) 
DiMasi (D-Boston) 
Draisen (D-Boston) 
Evans (R-Wayland) 
Finneran (D-Boston) 
Forman (R-Plymouth) 
Fox (D-Boston) 

George (D-Dartmouth) 
Glodis (D-Worcester) 
Gray (D-Framingham) 
Haley (D-Weymouth) 
Harkins (D-Needham) 
Herren (D-Fall River) 
Hornblower (R-Groton) 
Howarth (R-Springfield) 
Kafka (D-Sharon) 

Karol (D-Attleborough) 
Kehoe (D-Dedham) 
Kelly (R-N. Adams) 
Kennedy (D-Brockton) 
Klimm (D-Barnstable) 
Koczera (D-New Bedford) 
Kollios (D-Millbury) 
Kraus (R-Kingston) 
Lambert (D-Fall River) 
Larkin (D-Pittsfield) 
Lawless (D-Orleans) 
LeLacheur (D-Lowell) 
Lionett (R-Worcester) 
Magnani (D-Framingham) 
Mandile (D-Waltham) 
Mann (R-Hanson) 
Manning (D-Milton) 
Mara (D-Brockton) 
Marsh (R-Wellesley) 


McIntyre (D-New Bedford) 
Menard (D-Somerset) 
Morrissey (D-Quincy) 
Murray (R-Cohasset) 
Nagle (D-Northampton) 
O’Brien, (D-Easthampton) 
O'Sullivan (D-Worcester) 
Parente (D-Milford) 
Petrolati (D-Ludlow) 
Ranieri (D-Bellingham) 
Resor (D-Acton) 

Rohan (D-Holyoke) 
Roosevelt (D-Boston) 
Rosenberg (D-Amherst) 
Rourke (D-Lowell 
Rushing (D-Boston) 
Scaccia (D-Boston) 

Schur (D-Newton) 
Scibelli (D-Springfield) 
Serra (D-Boston) 

Tarr (R-Gloucester) 
Teague (R-Yarmouth) 
Thompson (D-Cambridge) 
Travis (D-Rehoboth) 
Turkington (D-Falmouth) 
Valiante (D-Marlborough) 
Vellucci (D-Cambridge) 
Vernon (R-Mansfield) 
Voke (D-Chelsea) 

Walsh (D-Boston) 

Walsh (D-Agawam) 
Walsh (D-Peabody) 
Woodward (D-Walpole) 


al AND DID NOT VOTE 


Caron (D-Springfield) 
Fitzgerald (D-Bostgn) 


Assisting with research were 
Michelle Bishop, Alison 
Hagge, Keri Kotler, Jenna 
Schnuer, and Mark Smoyer. 
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Barresi: a gadfly that’s become an endangered species. 


ly, the bill contains language that defines 
the IG’s purview in distinctly more narrow 
terms than the Ward Commission did. And 
at a May 22 hearing On the bill, there was 
revealing testimony in support of the com- 
mission from representatives of a trade 
association representing consulting engi- 
neers who work on state projects. “Our 
industry is strongly impacted by this 
office,” noted one spokesman for the 
American Consulting Engineers Council of 
| New England. 

That’s as it should be, and the best argu- 
ment yet for maintaining the IG’s office as 
a feisty, disliked, outspoken presence 
within state government. 

* * * 

On paper, State Senator John Olver 
| should breeze to victory over Steve Pierce 
| in the First Congressional District special 
election on June 4. The district has three 
times more Democrats than Republicans, 
| its workers rely heavily on the sort of gov- 
| ernmental beneficence Olver so favors, 
| and Olver’s reflexive social liberalism 
| seems far closer to the district’s gestalt than 
Pierce’s Babbittian conservatism. 
| By all accounts, Olver’s a clean, decent 

sort, proven capable of delivering pork to 
his district during his years in the Senate. 
| So why is the prospect of Congressman 
| Olver so depressing to so many First 
District liberals, many of whom will vote 
for him with a C-clamp firmly attached to 
their noses? 

Maybe it’s because they feel they 
deserve better than Olver’s mind-numbing- 
ly inarticulate display during the candi- 
dates’ regionally televised May 22 debate, 
in Springfield. In his familiar eager-beaver 
style, Pierce pounded away at predictable 
themes, trying to paint Olver as a soft-on- 
crime reckless tax-and-spender joined at 
the hip to Michael Dukakis. There were no 
surprises during the hour-long confronta- 
tion, which made the incoherence and 
flaccidity of Olver’s responses all the more 
inexplicable. 

At one point, Pierce slammed Olver for 
voting to continue the infamous Willie 
Horton furlough program even after 
Dukakis had abandoned it. “Why do you 
want first-degree murderers loose on the 
streets of this state?” asked Pierce. 

Olver’s (verbatim) response: “I was real- 
ly surprised that you asked that question, 
because almost every state in this country 





ERIC ANTONIOU 


uses prison furloughs, and many of them 
use prison furloughs for people who have 
been, who have been incarcerated for 
lengthy periods for serious crimes when 
they are very close to parole. So it is a pro- 
cedure, a part of the rehabilitation proce- 
dure, which can go wrong, certainly, and 
crime is certainly a worsening problem, 
and I’m certainly in favor of tough meas- 
ures to control crime. I voted for the ban 
on assault weapons, I’m for imprisonment 
without parole for repeat offenders for 
very serious crimes, and those are the 
kinds of positions, along with for drug, uh, 
for drug kings, for drug, uh, dealers that 
are positions that I think that we ought to 
use in society and which I am presently 
happy to use.” 

Huh? 

If you’re going to defend furloughs, per- 
haps a word or two about prison overcrowd- 
ing might be in order. And an expression of 
outrage over Horton’s crimes and sympathy 
for victims of crime could have helped blunt 
Pierce’s attack. Instead, Olver wound up 
reasserting his support for an admittedly 
faulty procedure and issuing a transparently 
half-hearted endorsement of tough penalties 
for “drug kings.” (Drug queens are apparent- 
ly another matter entirely.) 

Later, Olver fumbled his way through a 
hapless rebuttal to the charge that he had 
assisted in the 1988 cover-up of the state’s 
mushrooming fiscal problems in order to 
protect presidential candidate Michael 
Dukakis’s backside. “I’ve pointed out 
repeatedly that, that, uh, the short-term 
measures that we were taking that num- 
bers of people in the fiscal-affairs area 
knew were being taken at the end of fiscal 
year 1980, uh, ’89, '88, were not, were 
going to have to be followed by tough per- 
manent structural measures in fiscal year 
1989. I was not heated, I’m not somebody 
who goes after headlines particularly, and 
so uh, uh, that solution was not taken, it 
was done mostly on the inside of the Ways 
and Means Committee, where I do hold a 
significant position.” 

In other words, constituents seeking 
truth on an issue of paramount public con- 
cern really ought to butt out and leave it to 
us insiders. It’s “logic” like this, coupled 
with Olver’s dismaying inability cogently 
(let alone compellingly) to assert his posi- 
tions, that’s keeping a pedestrian conserva- 
tive like Pierce in the ballgame. QO 
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SPORTING EYE 


From a dream to a minor-league odyssey 








by John P. Mello Jr. 


Spahn: pitched his way into middle class 


AP/WIDE WORLD 





ew of us have the chance to live our 
F dreams. David Lamb did. 

Lamb, a Boston native, hatched the 
dream that became his latest book (Stolen 
Season, Random House, $20) while being 
shelled in the basement of the Commodore 
Hotel, in Beirut. With an Olivetti typewriter 
resting on his knees but unable to type 
anything coherent with his shaking fingers, 
he told a colleague: “I'll tell you what. If 
we get out of here, I’m going to find some- 
thing to write about that’s a million miles 
from Beirut. Like baseball.” 

Two years later, Lamb made good on 
that vow. He bought a recreational vehicle 
and set off to renew his romance with 
baseball, to get in touch with America, and 
to meet some boyhood heroes. 

From April to August 1989, Lamb drove 
his RV in a lazy loop of the minors. His 
itinerary included places like Stockton, 
California; Tucson, Arizona; El Paso, Texas; 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Birmingham, 
Alabama; Charleston, South Carolina; 
Durham, North Carolina; Pulaski, Virginia; 
Elmira, New York; Peoria, Illinois; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Helena, Montana. 

The kind of baseball Lamb found in 
those locales was different from the big- 
bucks baseball of the majors. “The attitudes 
I saw in the minors,” he says, “were remi- 
niscent of the attitudes I associated with the 
players I idolized when I was growing up. 

“Like anyone, minor-league 
players wanted to bring home 
the best paycheck they could, 
but money. wasn’t the prime 
motivator. 

“And there was a sense of fun 
in the clubhouse, a sense of 
togetherness, of comradeship. 
The minors were a throwback 
to the qualities that we associate 
with the clubhouse now, but 
which I don’t think you see a lot 
of in the major leagues. These 
days, players don’t hang around 
the clubhouse after the game. 

“Major-league ballplayers 
today remind me more of cor- 
porate executives than athletes. 
The minor-league player is a 
throwback to what I remember 
from the ’50s.” 

It was in the 50s that Lamb 
and thousands of other fans in 
New England were traumatized 
when the Braves left Boston. 
Lamb writes: “[Mly suffering was 
severe. I had stopped collecting 
Wheaties box tops, which, 
along with a quarter, used to get 
me a bleacher seat in Braves 








Field, and I took to hanging 
around Warren Spahn’s Diner 
on Commonwealth Avenue, 
across from the abandoned 
ballpark, talking baseball with 
whoever had memories.” 

Those were desperate days. 
They called for desperate mea- 
sures. Lamb, 14 at the time, 
wrote a letter to the sports edi- 
tor of the Milwaukee Journal 
offering to write a column on 
the Braves “through teen-age 
eyes.” The editor requested a 
writing sample and liked what 
he saw. Every Thursday, Lamb 
would mail his column to the 
Journal, and every Sunday the 
paper would run the piece, 
spelling errors and all. 

So 34 years later, when 
Lamb launched his odyssey, his 
agenda included contacting 
some of his boyhood heroes 
from the Braves. “It was a 
strange experience,” he says, 
“to meet someone you would 
have gone to war for 35 years 
ago if he had ordered it. I was 
still thrilled by it, but I also real- 
ized they're human beings like 
everyone else, and except for 
their great athletic ability, 
they’re no more special than 
you or I.” 

In his travels, Lamb tracked 
down “Hurricane” Bob Hazle, 
Warren Spahn, Del Crandall, 
Chuck Tanner, Eddie Mathews, 
and Johnny Logan — players 
on a different wavelength from 
those in the game today, as 
Lamb notes in his book. 

Hazle, who'd torn up the National League 
during the last eight weeks of the 1957 
season, enabling the Braves to cop their first 
pennant in Milwaukee, had been promised 
a handsome dividend on his $6000 salary 
after the tribe had scalped the Yankees in 
the World Series. He received a check for 
$1000. He sent it back, saying he needed 
the money but not at the cost of his pride. 

One year, Mathews’s home-run produc- 
tion dropped to 37. When the Braves gen- 
eral manager asked him, “What are we 
going to do with your salary after a year 
like that?”, Mathews responded, “I'll take a 
five-thousand cut.” 

“For players in Spahn’s era,” writes 
Lamb, “with longevity and proficiency, 
baseball offered entry into the middle 
class. For today’s players, the reward for 
two or three good seasons is lifetime secu- 
rity as a member of the nouveaux riches.” 

For most of the minor leaguers Lamb 
met on his trip, those ozone salaries 
earned in The Show were just a mote on 
the horizon. “[T]hey would bunk four to a 
unit,” Lamb writes about the living accom- 
modations of one Single-A team, “often 
furnishing their rooms with nothing more 
than a beanbag chair, a mattress on the 
floor and a TV set. With paychecks that 
didn’t total much more than six hundred 
dollars a month, after taxes, their necessi- 
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ties were Big Macs and six-packs, not sofas 
and end tables.” 

It took Lamb only a short time on the 
road to pick up minor-league savoir-faire. 
“Slowly,” he writes, “I was learning what 
the players already knew: that any estab- 
lishment without a drive-through window 
was not really a restaurant and that you 
filled up at dinner by loading extra relish 
and onions onto your ballpark hot dogs.” 

Lamb discovered that the “throwback 
attitude” he enjoyed so much was ingrained 
more deeply in the lower levels of the bush 
leagues than in the upper levels. “Midway 
through the journey I began to realize that,” 
he says. “I realized that I was having more 
fun at the lower classifications — Class A, 
Rookie League, Double A — than I was 
having at the Triple-A level. Toward the 
end of the journey, I was concentrating on 
the lower classifications. If I had a choice 
between a Triple-A and Double-A city, I 
would go to the Double-A city.” 

As Lamb puts it in Stolen Season: “There 
was a distinct change in the collective per- 
sonalities of ballplayers as they progressed 
toward the major leagues. In the low classifi- 
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cations, still unsure of their own ability, they 
were approachable, unguarded, trusting. In 
Triple A, having been exposed to adulation, 
the whiff of big money and a drumbeat of 
reporters’ repetitive questions, they had 
taken on the trappings of celebrities: They 
spoke in clichés, echoing lines that seemed 
to come from a Standard Reference Guide to 
Acceptable Baseball Responses, and by the 
time they reached.the majors, most were 
essentially self-centered.” 

“I found they had a tough time talking 
about anything but themselves,” he says. 
“If you talked about how they hit a 3-2 
pitch or their career in the minors, they 
were comfortable with that. But if you 
tried to expand it past this narrow track of 
self-interest, many of them seemed 
uncomfortable with that.” 

Not only the player-reporter relationship 
is different in the minors; so is the player-fan 
connection. A fan, Mitch Malott, who was 
talking with Lamb, broke away from the 
conversation and headed for the field reach- 
ing for his wallet when Sandy Guerrero, of 
the El Paso Diablos, hit a home run. 
“Guerrero circled the bases,” Lamb 
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writes, “then slowly made his way along 
the infield wall, where Malott and seventy 
or so fans waited, each holding out a dol- 
lar bill. Guerrero cheerfully piled the 
crumpled bills into his batting helmet, one 
by one, chatting, shaking hands, signing 
autographs. The ritual, dating back to 
barnstorming days when underpaid play- 
ers counted on fan contributions to sur- 
vive, is celebrated after every Diablos 
home ,run and struck me as symbolic of 
what makes minor-league baseball unique 
among professiona! sports: there is an inti- 
macy between player and fan.” 

On one occasion, at a home game of the 
Helena Brewers, this intimacy was particu- 
larly touching. Writes Lamb: “Many of the 
fans coming into Kindrick Field for the 
game with Medicine Hat seemed to know 
each other, and I found the park an easy 
place not to be a stranger. Mary Gunstone, 
who bought a sixty-dollar season ticket 
every year, was one of the first to arrive. 
She wore a blue Brewers warm-up jacket 
and held a 35-mm Canon with zoom lens. 
She carried twenty-five photo albums — 
each a photographic chronicle of the sea- 
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son — that she had put together over the 
past three months. The albums were care- 
fully wrapped in plastic, and each bore the 
name of one of the Brewers. 

“ ‘Mary, why don’t you just give them 
doughnuts?’ the owner of the bakery 
where she worked asked. “You could get 
them for free.’ 

“ ‘No,’ she replied, ‘you can’t take home 
doughnuts. I want them to have something 
they can keep, something to remember 
their season in Montana by.’ ” 

Fans like Gunstone gave Lamb some- 
thing to remember his stolen season by. “I 
met a good many [people] in the small 
towns I passed through,” he writes, “and 
their directness always put me at ease. 
They reminded me how little those of us 





















about the rest of America, in part, I think, 
because television divorces us from — 
rather than introduces us to — our coun- 
try. It tells us about city people and city 
dreams that are inherently dreams of dis- 
contentment, and it tempts us with rich 
images of a life that in reality are obtain- 
able only by the rich.” QO 
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How the G/obe and Channel 7 broke the best local story of the year 


by Mark Jorkowitz 


he story has galvanized the politi- 
cal establishment from City Hall to 
Capitol Hill: poor and elderly 
minority residents have lost their 
homes and savings to an unholy 
consortium of home-improvement 
scam artists, unscrupulous mort- 
gage lenders, and redlining banks. 
In a few short weeks, the mortgage mega- 
| scandal, which began to unfold with a May 
5 newscast on Channel 7 and a May 6 story 
in the Boston Globe, has reached critical 
political mass. 

The Boston City Council hastily con- 
vened hearings. The attorney general 
called for a ban on additional foreclosures 
pending the outcome of his investigation. 
The state legislature finally began talking 
about regulating the home-improvement 
and mortgage-lending industries. US 
House Banking Committee chairman 
Henry Gonzalez hustled into Boston to 
hold public hearings. Lawyers and public 
officials started contemplating class-action 
suits. 

The media have admirably met their 
mandate in exposing a pattern of con- 
sumer fraud that amounts to what the 
Channel 7 report called “legal discrimina- 
tion.” And by setting the reactive political 
establishment in motion, the press has 
helped protect future victims and perhaps 
even spurred meaningful reform. This is 
doing good journalism by doing good. But 
beneath the headlines, the hearings, and 
the huzzahs, the story inside the mortgage- 
scandal story is one of rivalry, delay, and, 
if not deceit, then at least mistrust. 

Some observers are wondering why a 
story that surfaced in the dog days of last 
summer needed a seven-month gestation 
period. At Channel 5 and the Boston Her- 
ald, they have to be wondering why they 
missed out on what may be the journalistic 
crusade of the year. And after battling vig- 
orously to get the story first, staffers at 
Channel 7 and the Globe are probably 
wondering about each other’s ethics and 
professionalism. 

If you’re wondering who the catalyst 
was for all this media intrigue, he is a con- 
troversial landlord/housing activist-cum- 
freelance journalist named Gary Chafetz 
who chose to tempt fate with a daring 
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Beneath the headlines and huzzahs, 
the story is one of 
rivalry and mistrust. 
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multi-media juggling act. (See “Gary, Gary 
Quite Contrary,” on page 11.) 


THE GENESIS 


Although the issue of lending discrimi- 
nation has been simmering for some time, 
we'll begin this saga in June 1990, when 
an 82-year-old man named John Storms 
walked into the Codman Square office of 
attorney Donald Brown with a suitcase 
and said simply, “I want to go bankrupt.” 

The 46-year-old Brown is a boisterous 
bear of a man who looks — and acts — 
more like a lineman than a litigator. Grow- 
ing up as a brawling Southie tough, Brown 
began his professional career as a con- 
struction worker, ended up with a Harvard 
Law degree, and somewhere along the 
line experienced a racial epiphany. Now 
he talks constantly about fighting for the 
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rights of minorities, a philosophy testified 
to by his no-frills Codman Square outpost, 
across from Dorchester District Court. 

Poring over Storms’s papers, Brown says 
he “was struck by the underhanded deals 
he’d been involved with.” Storms’s trou- 
bles began with a loan for porch repairs. 
By the time the home-improvement and 
mortgage sharks had regurgitated his 
bones, the octogenarian, who has a $494 
monthly income and a handicapped foster 
daughter, had lost his home. When people 
with similar horror stories began showing 
up in Brown’s office, the lawyer started to 
search for a handle on the scope of the 
problem, meeting with local officials and 
hiring his own private investigator. 

In late August, Brown says, he was 
asked by Norma Mosely, housing director 
for the Ecumenical Social Action Commit- 
tee, to sit down with Chafetz, then a Her- 
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ald real-estate and business freelancer. 
Brown says he and Chafetz had never met 
before. (Chafetz declined to be inter- 
viewed for this article; when contacted by 
the Phoenix, he referred all inquiries to 
Globe Metro editor Ben Bradlee Jr.) 
Chafetz brought a guest with him to the 
meeting, Neil Ungerleider, the executive 
producer of Channel 5’s investigative unit. 
They listened while Brown explained the 
loan scam he was uncovering. 

Chafetz tried to peddle the story to 
Channel 5. “We've had a relationship in 
the past with Gary Chafetz,” says news 
director Emily Rooney, adding that at the 
time he approached the station with the 
mortgage idea, it was busy working on a 
rent-control exposé that Chafetz had assist- 
ed on. “We just couldn’t juggle that many 
balls at once,” says Rooney. 

Chafetz then turned to Channel 7, where 
he cold-called investigative reporter Hank 
Phillipi Ryan and was referred to George 
Kindel, the station’s executive editor for 
news and special projects. According to 
Kindel, Chafetz handed him the draft of a 
piece that he describes as a story “in which 
elderly black homeowners were being 
ripped off by home-improvement contrac- 
tors who were working with mortgage 
companies to steal the homes of these 
individuals.” There was also, says Kindel, a 
suggestion that because some of the vic- 
tims were foster parents, there might be 
some collusion among contractors, 
lenders, and Department of Social Service 
(DSS) employees. (The DSS angle never 
panned out.) 

After meeting with Kindel, Chafetz took 
Phillipi Ryan to a mid-September meeting 
of local officials that Brown says he 
arranged with US Senator John Kerry’s 
staff. At that session, Brown passed out a 
document outlining the mortgage-fraud 
cases he had evidence of, and alleged 
“egregious wrongs” that had resulted in 
either indebtedness or homelessness. 
Brown also says two understandings were 
then reached: no one would go public 
with his allegations until he filed suit on 
behalf of his clients, and he would agree 
to talk only to two reporters — Phillipi 
Ryan and Chafetz. 

Phillipi Ryan returned from that meeting 
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and told Kindel that “I don’t know what 
the story was, but it’s something.” And 
according to Kindel, the deal he fashioned 
with Chafetz was as follows: Phillipi Ryan 
would report the story independently 
(Kindel characterizes Chafetz’s manuscript, 
which he says was never shown to Phillipi 
Ryan, as “all assumptions and no docu- 
mentation”) and Chafetz would function as 
a researcher; Chafetz would be paid in the 
range of $250 per week; and the Herald, 
which Chafetz said had evinced interest in 
the idea, could run the story after the TV 
station broke it. 

But the grand plan began to come apart 
last fall when the Herald bailed out. After 
broaching the mortgage scam with manag- 
ing editor Alan Eisner, Chafetz produced a 
draft for business editor Bill Castle. “I had 
a reporter work with him for three weeks 
to attempt to verify the allegations made in 
the draft,” says Castle. “At the end of that 
time, I concluded we didn’t have a pub- 
lishable story and we couldn’t commit fur- 
ther resources to it.” 

Brown and Chafetz, still hoping to get 
the story in the Herald (“That's the paper 
of the [minority] community,” says Brown), 
approached columnist Howie Carr for 
help. Carr recalls Chafetz as having “good 
stuff,” but suggests that at that point, the 
personnel-strapped Herald was bogged 
down in election coverage. Eisner, who 
says Chafetz’s story “had not met our stan- 
dards for publication,” admits that figuring 
out which leads will pan out is largely the 
“luck of the draw.” 

“Obviously,” he now says, “I wish we 
had that story.” 

With the Herald out of the picture, 
Kindel says that “as far as I was concerned, 
I had the story exclusively.” 


THE LULL 


“Doing a [major investigative] story for 
TV,” says Phillipi Ryan, is “like doing a 
newspaper story with a 300-pound pen- 
cil.” And that pretty much describes the 
pace during the fall and winter. Phillipi 
Ryan and Kindel say they were stymied by 
both logistical and journalistic barriers. 
They say they wasted time chasing down 
the DSS angle and possible ownership 
links between the home-improvement and 
finance companies. Then, as Kindel put it, 
“we're locked into a promotion schedule.” 
Needing a biggie for the November 
sweeps, they decided to air an exposé that 
was already in the hopper about defen- 
dants defaulting on court appearances. 

In December, Phillipi Ryan went on 
vacation for two weeks. Then came the 
Gulf War. After that was the February- 
sweeps project on loopholes in drunk- 
driving laws. Phillipi Ryan, both she and 
Kindel assert, was still poking around the 
Suffolk County Registry of Deeds and 
checking out the home-improvement com- 
panies. But there was no real break- 
through in the search for a big hit. “We 
asked ourselves,” says Kindel, “ ‘Are we 
ever going to report this story or should 
we take a pass on it?” 

In the meantime, Brown and Chafetz 
were getting antsy. Brown began calling 
the station regularly and at one juncture 
admits to screaming at Phillipi Ryan “to get 
this thing on television.” And Chafetz and 
the station weren't exactly in close contact. 
Kindel, who acknowledges he probably 
went about four and a half months without 
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hese days, Gary Chafetz is writing the stories with the splashy headlines. But 
it wasn’t that long ago that he was actually in them. To wit: one atop a 1982 
Globe story called HUB MAN SEEKS TROOPS LOST 25 CENTURIES AGO, which 
described Chafetz’s expedition in search of the remains of an ancient Persian 
army that vanished while crossing the Sahara in a sandstorm in 525 BC. (The 
nickname apparently stuck, for Chafetz is now called Hub Man by his longtime 
touch-football buddies.) 

Although Chafetz referred all inquiries to the Boston Globe, conversations with 
those who know him paint a picture of a man who can probably best be described 
as eclectic, bright, and controversial. 

The eclectic part is easy. Chafetz, in his early 40s, was alternately described in the 
Globe's coverage of his expedition as a “novelist,” “amateur archaeologist,” and 
“sometime carpenter.” He claims to have dropped out of John Hopkins, Harvard, 
and UCLA. He apparently lived the easy-rider life when he hitchhiked across the 
world in the early '70s and, as the go-go ’80s rolled around, he reportedly cashed in 
on the real-estate boom by buying and rehabbing some property in Roxbury. 

Now a Cambridge resident, Chafetz has turned his attention to journalism, with a 
particular focus on the real-estate industry. (His discontinued advice column in the 
Herald was called “The Housing Authority.”) 

Channel 7 executive editor George Kindel says that when Chafetz first brought 
the second-mortgage idea to 
him, he said “ ‘I’m not in this 
for the money. I do it as a 
hobby.’ . . . To me, what 
Chafetz is is a housing 
activist. If he sees something 
that’s wrong, he wants to 
change it.” 

That “housing activist” 
label is part of what makes 
Chafetz somewhat controver- 
sial. Conversations with the 
editors involved with him in 
the lending-scandal story 
reveal a common conclusion 
that Chafetz is a rather inex- 
perienced, albeit eager, jour- 
nalist. Meanwhile, the fact 
that he worked on last fall’s Channel 5 investigation of wealthy tenants in rent-con- 
trolled buildings — which whacked Cambridge vice-mayor Ken Reeves for living in 
one such below-market-rate unit — has helped fuel gossip in hyperpolitical Cam- 
bridge circles that Chafetz has some sort of journalistic agenda. (A “political attack” 
is how one partisan Cambridge observer described the work of Chafetz, who is 
now covering that city for the Globe.) 

But according to attomey Don Brown, who worked closely with Chafetz on the 
lending scam, Chafetz’s only agenda is altruistic. “I think of him as a deeply sensi- 
tive, caring human being,” says Brown. “He’s enraged that this happens to less for- 


tunate people in society.” 
The Boston Swoe 





Still others say Chafetz’s 
real journalistic agenda is the 
thrill of the chase. “He thrives 
on the ego aspect of having 

a good story,” says one 
observer. 

Chafetz is also, by most 
accounts, a bit of a charac- 
ter. Some call him eccen- 
tric; the less charitable 

characterization is that his 
self-assuredness borders 
on the unacceptably 
smug. He is given to 
wearing what one 











special TO 
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phone. The combination of pastels and rackets in the Herald’s dis- 
tinctly blue-collar newsroom apparently led to plenty of “who's this guy?” com- 
ments. 

Now that Chafetz’s byline has exploded onto the Globe's front pages for the past 
several weeks, fewer people may be asking that question. The Hub Man, with typi- 
cal fanfare and controversy, is making his mark in local journalism. 

— MJ 
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talking to Chafetz, says the freelancer sent 
him two invoices for what he calls “nonex- 
istent” research and two letters (the second 
in late April) expressing his disappoint- 
ment at having not heard from the station. 
Phillipi Ryan says that “I probably talked to 
him [Chafetz] a couple of times,” but she 
and Kindel claim they were indirectly stay- 
ing in touch because Brown was keeping 
Chafetz informed of their activities. 
Brown's response: “They didn’t even keep 
me abreast of their progress.” 

While all this was not going on, pieces 
of the story were seeping out. Last Decem- 
ber, the Dorchester Community News and 
the Phoenix published articles related to 
the Storms case. A few months earlier, the 
Globe’s Mike Barnicle had penned a col- 
umn about Storms — though he managed 
to get both the old man’s and his daugh- 
ter’s names wrong. 

Also hot on the trail was the Union 
Neighborhood Assistance Corporation 
(UNAC). According to its director, Bruce 
Marks, UNAC had spent more than two 
years trying to develop a tie between dis- 
criminatory lending practices and the 
redlining policies of Boston’s banks. Marks 
recalls speaking to Phillipi Ryan last fall. At 
that point, he says, Phillipi Ryan was 
focusing on the individuals being fleeced 
by the home-improvement contractors. He 
says he advised her to broaden the search 
to check the links between the lenders and 
the banks. 


THE FIGHT TO THE FINISH 


In April, Kindel says, Channel 7 finally 
came up with a plan for a May investiga- 
tive package, a three-part “consumer rip- 
off” series to be called “Sign on the Dotted 
Line.” He wasn’t thrilled at the prospect of 
having a piece whose only angle was 
homeowners being conned by unscrupu- 
lous contractors. “It didn’t have the S- 
word,” he asserts. “It wasn’t sexy.” 

Then Kindel says members of the inves- 
tigative unit tried a different tack. They 
asked the question: “Why don’t they [the 
victims] go into their neighborhood bank 
{for loans]?” Phillipi Ryan says that helped 
set off the spark. Having learned that the 
banks were buying up some of those sec- 
ond mortgages, they then put together a 
map with dots marking the properties of 
the homeowners who'd been hit with the 
debt schemes and discovered that those 
largely minority neighborhoods corre- 
sponded with the enclaves identified as 
targets of bank redlining — areas where 
credit was scarce. 

“Now everything that had been going so 
molasses-like [changed],” says Phillipi 
Ryan. “The puzzle came into view.” Chan- 
nel 7, she says, finally had the “legal dis- 
crimination” angle, the story that banks — 
by denying services to these people — 
had forced them to do business with the 
high-interest lenders and, in some cases, 
were profiting from redlining by turning 
around and buying those loans from the 
lenders. 

At some point, Phillipi Ryan turned to 
Marks. She claims they never discussed the 
story in great detail until after the maps 
had been pieced together. Marks says 
UNAC worked with Channel 7 to help 
educate the station about some of the links 
between the banks and the lending opera- 
tions. In any event, he says Phillipi Ryan 

See SCOOP, page 12 
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WHAT IT'S ALL ABOUT 


f the allegations are true, then John Storms is the 
textbook victim of the vicious second-mortgage 
cycle that has exploded onto the airwaves and into 
newsprint, and has provoked politicians from 
Boston City Councilor Tom Menino to US Senator 
John Kerry to investigate possible wrongdoing on the 
part of home-improvement companies, mortgage out- 


fits, and large banks. 


Storms, who owned his home outright, started down 
the slippery slope to homelessness when he was talked 
into fixing up his Magnolia Street triple-decker, in 
Dorchester. With the aid of credit information that he 
says was falsified without his knowledge — and moti- 
vated by a desire to provide a better quality of life for 
his handicapped daughter — Storms took out a $13,000 
loan for porch repairs, then borrowed another $10,000 
for window replacement. The cycle was in full swing. 
More loans followed. By the time he allegedly signed a 
blank application for an $80,000 consolidation loan 
that was then sold to a bank, Storms’s debt was moun- 
tainous and his house was headed for foreclosure. 

As explained in both the Channel 7 series and in an 
easy-to-understand graphic in the May 9 Globe, the 
scam begins when a contractor persuades a homeown- 
er to initiate improvements or repairs and promises 


institutions. 


easy financing. That financing often turns out to be a 


Continued from page 11 

did a lot of the legwork, adding, “I 
give Channel 7 a tremendous amount 
of credit. . . . Something that took us 
two years to find out they learned in 
a very quick period of time.” 

With the station finally ready to go 
with its new and improved package, 
Kindel says he repeatedly tried to 
contact Chafetz to help out with 
wrap-up research. By this time, 
Chafetz — who had fallen victim to 
the budget ax that was falling on Her- 
ald freelancers — was having a pretty 
good run as a Globe contributor. In 
late March and early April, he started 
writing pieces on the federal investi- 
gation of the Boston Housing Author- 
ity. On April 3, he broke the story on 
the Cignal clothing stores’ practice of 
recording the race of their customers 
on the backs of their checks, a policy 
that Cignal changed the next day. 
(Chafetz’s source for that story? Don 
Brown, whose paralegal was the vic- 
tim.) , 
Sometime in April, before Kindel 
could make contact, Chafetz — who, 
according to sources, figured that 
Channel 7 had cut him out of the 
action and/or had dropped the ball 
— had taken the story to Ben Bradlee 
Jr. “He was very up-front,” says 
Bradlee. “He told me that he had 
taken the story to Channel 7 and they 
essentially did nothing. . . . Seven had 
done nothing with it [the story]. He 
had no contract.” 

Bradlee says Chafetz “initially 
sketched it out as a scam, as a Jin 
Men thing.” He liked the idea and 
assigned Peter Canellos to work with 
Chafetz. “Gary is a very good investi- 
gator,” Bradlee says, “but he’s an 
inexperienced journalist.” (It’s worth 
noting that Chafetz’s byline appeared 
atop Canellos’s in the first story, but 
then moved to the lower bunk in 
subsequent pieces.) 

Kindel, who claims he still thought 
his initial deal with Chafetz was 
intact, says he then got a letter — 
dated April 25 — from Chafetz in 
which he decried the delay in airing 
the story, announced he was now 
working on it with the Globe, and 
suggested they talk. On April 26, the 
principals gathered. Chafetz came 
with Brown and things got heated. 
According to Kindel, Chafetz com- 
plained about the station’s treatment 
of him. Kindel then assailed Chafetz’s 
original story as “inaccurate and full 
of holes.” (Phillipi Ryan says, “The 
story that was discussed in September 
is not the story that we put on the air 
in May. There was a nugget of a story 
. . . that eventually led to something 
else.”) 

When cooler heads prevailed, 
Kindel says he told Chafetz about 
Channel 7’s broader redlining angle 
on an off-the-record basis, told him 
the station would air the three-part 
series on May 15, 16, and 17, and 
asked that the Globe not go with its 
package until after Channel 7 had run 
its version. 





“We all shook hands,” says Kindel. 

The next day, according to Kindel, 
Chafetz left a phone message for him 
to contact Bradlee. When the two 
editors talked, it was clear there was 
no deal between 7 and the Globe. 
“He was trying to claim he had a firm 
understanding with Chafetz, and 
Chafetz was telling me the opposite,” 
says Bradlee. “He hadn't been paid 
and had not heard back from 7 until 
sometime in April, when they began 
seeing his byline in the Globe and 
had reason to believe he had brought 
the story to us. . . . I didn’t recognize 
any agreement with them.” Kindel 
says that at the time he started trying 
to contact Chafetz, he had no idea he 
might be working with the Globe on 
the mortgage story. 

What followed was a game of 
deadline brinksmanship. Kindel, 
claiming the benefit of some internal 
spying, knew the Globe was planning 
to publish in early May. So he says 
the station decided to rush its open- 
ing piece on air on Sunday, May 5, 
and still keep the mid-May package 
schedule. “The three of gm ; 
us [herself, Kindel, and 
producer Kate Shaplen] 
are holding ourselves 
together,” says Phillipi 
Ryan, recalling those 
tense days. “This is our 
damn story.” 

Bradlee says the 
Globe story was in the 
can on May 3 and slated 
for May 5. But it didn’t 
run that day. At Channel 
7, they figured it was 
bumped by George 
Bush’s heart fibrilla- 
tions. (“The president, 
he saved us,” says 
Kindel.) But Bradlee 
says it was held because 
of a “news-mix deci- 
sion” not to begin the 
series on the same day 
as a Spotlight Team 
piece on alleged finan- 
cial misdeeds at a center 
for the mentally retard- 
ed. 

Shortly after 11 p.m. on Sunday, 
May 5, with 174,000 households 
watching, Channel 7 went with the 
opening salvo of its “Signed, Sealed, 
and Suckered” series, revealing the 
“shocking results” of a seven-month 
investigation into “legal discrimina- 
tion.” The piece featured the maps 
indicating that the mortgage victims 
lived in redlined areas and quoted 
Marks as saying the banks “have set 
the stage so people have no choice 
but to be preyed upon.” 

That Sunday on Morrissey Boule- 
vard, the word spread that Channel 7 
was about to air the story. Bradlee, 
who says, “I was prepared to not 
write about the redlining dimension 
because of what Chafetz told me he 
had taken in secret from 7,” waited 
until the newscast was over. Then, in 
the third edition, the paper inserted 
into the May 6 opening article, which 
warned of a “potentially devastating 
second-mortgage scam,” a few para- 
graphs explaining that mainstream 
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loan at extremely high interest (more than 20 percent), 
with the home as collateral and with the money often 
going straight to the contractor. Meanwhile, the repairs, 
conducted at exorbitant prices, are often shoddy or 
even incomplete. And the mortgage companies then 
sometimes turn around and sell the loans to main- 
stream banks or use them to obtain credit from those 


There is only one loser in the chain — the bewil- 
dered, poor, and often elderly homeowner who is out 
one piece of property. 

The big question now emerging is whether banks 
wittingly or unwittingly participated in a conspiracy to 
defraud by refusing to extend standard credit in minori- 
ty neighborhoods, thus forcing borrowers into the 
hands of unscrupulous lenders — whom the banks 
then supported by extending credit to or buying the 
loans, which created a profit for the banks. 

Because of media attention, the second-mortgage 
business is already in trouble. But if investigators can 
close the circle by showing that mainstream banks 
knowingly profited from their own redlining practices, 
the scandal will take on much larger proportions, and 
the entire banking industry could feel the sting of pow- 
erful new regulations. 


— MJ 


banks were buying the high-interest 
loans from second-mortgage compa- 
nies. Toward the end of the article, a 
mortgage broker was quoted making 
a link between the proliferation of 
second-mortgage lenders and the fail- 
ure of big banks to extend credit. 

The two pieces took different tacks 
in introducing the issue. But at least 
the starter’s gun had finally sounded. 

“On the next day,” adds Bradlee, 
“all bets were off.” 

And so, says Kindel, was any sense 
of obligation Channel 7 had to 
Chafetz: he now says he sees “no rea- 
son” to pay him. 

-_* * 

In the days following the opening 
stories, both Channel 7 and the Globe 
went their separate ways in pursuing 
a scandal that is now snowballing. In 
more reflective moments, the parties 
involved talk about the greater good 
achieved by exposing the racket. And 
that is the bottom line. 

“Hank and Gary worked their asses 
off,” says Brown. “In retrospect, I’m 
happy with everyone’s involvement.” 






ERIC ANTONIOU 


“I think both of us did a great job,” 
says Kindel. “In a month, nobody will 
remember this. The Globe will enter it 
into a contest and we'll enter it in a 
contest.” 

But if you probe a little deeper, the 
bitterness of the rivalry emerges. 

“In looking back on it right now, I 
think it was a journalistic competition 
and we came out on top,” says 
Kindel. 

“It was night and day,” says 
Bradlee when asked to evaluate 
Channel 7’s original May 5 effort and 
the Globe's opening shot. “Theirs was 
very much a TV story. . . . I think it 
was fairly one-dimensional.” 

And somewhere in the middle of 
all this sits Gary Chafetz. On the one 
hand, he must be gratified that his 
idea, after taking the polar route from 
Don Brown's office last August to 
lead-story status this May, finally 
came to life. On the other hand, he’s 
probably learned a pretty hard lesson 
about the perils of being a media 
maestro. QO 
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Continued from page 3 
services, health insurance, or what pass in the United States 
for social services. 

It’s to those communities that more and more of the 
meager amount of money and resources our society 
devotes to AIDS is going, according to Denise McWilliams, 
a lawyer with Gay and Lesbian Advocates and Defenders 
(GLAD). “If you say an AIDS project is for women and 
children, you can get funding,” McWilliams says. 
“Otherwise, state policymakers and public and private 
funders are less and less interested.” 

As is the case with much common wisdom, however, 
this bit of it is wrong. Despite the supposed sea change in 
who’s HIV-positive, recent Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) data show that among the nearly one million 
Americans with the HIV virus, almost three times as many 
homosexual and bisexual men are infected as are IV-drug 
users. The epidemic is growing more quickly among 
populations other than the gay population, to be certain. 
But AIDS is still going to fell a hell of a lot of gay men. 

And though homosexuals as a group in our society do 
indeed enjoy more power and privilege than, say, Hispanic 
heroin addicts, that doesn’t mean they’re going to get the 
kind of resources they need to stave off or combat the 
debilitating effects of the AIDS virus. 

Unfortunately, no one is. 

The AIDS epidemic offers a paradigm of what’s wrong 
with American health policy, with our medical-care system, 
and with our insurance system. 

“Look at the incredible amount of research that went into 
Legionnaire’s Disease, and look at the tremendous 
hullabaloo that occurred when more than five to seven 
people took contaminated Tylenol,” notes former 
Massachusetts insurance commissioner and Boston 
University School of Public Health professor Peter Hiam. 
“Then look at the Reagan administration’s response to AIDS. 
They didn’t talk about it. They didn’t spend money that was 
appropriated by Congress. It was negligible and disgraceful. 

“The gay population was singled out by the fates to be 
at a higher rate of risk for AIDS. They had to fight for all the 
gains that have been made in AIDS research and treatment. 
And they did it because they were, for the most part, white 
middle-class people who had this expectation that society 
would conquer things, and here they were, being 
discriminated against to death. If the first group that had 
been hit with this disease had been IV-drug users, we 
wouldn’t have the millions being poured into research that 
we now have.” 

But research, as Hiam points out, is just one aspect of 
what’s needed to combat AIDS. “There’s a lot of high-tech 
care going on in hospitals when what’s needed is hospice 
care. There’s a lot of very expensive and inappropriate 
treatment,” he says. “Good AIDS care requires a lot of 
volunteer work. A lot of outpatient treatment. Things like 
buddies programs. In the case of IV-drug users, you need 
the equivalent of responsible family members or other 
people who will take patients into their own life situations.” 

HIV-infected gay men, or gay men at risk’ of infection, 
says Hiam, are increasingly being discriminated against in 
America’s paranoid, patchwork, and woefully ineffective 
insurance system. If they have insurance, for instance, they 
can’t keep it if they lose or change a job. And whatever 
insurance they do get may well exclude coverage for pre- 
existing — or certain other AIDS-related — conditions. 

Members of other groups at high risk for AIDS simply 
have no health-insurance coverage. Nor do they have 
many resources. The commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
level-funded state AIDS support this year. It’s cut back on 
welfare and Medicaid support. Substance-abuse treatment, 
too, is slated to be sliced. 

As of late March, an estimated 109,000 Americans — 
more than twice the number killed in the Vietnam War — 
had succumbed to AIDS-related illnesses. The CDC 
estimate another 285,000 to 340,000 among us will die by 
the end of 1993. 

The press has stopped paying much attention to this 
swelling, horrid epidemic — mostly because AIDS hasn’t 
proven to be the formidable threat to the so-called 
mainstream population the media predicted it would be. 

AIDS in America affects those we as a society consider 
the marginal — faggots, junkies, niggers, spics, welfare 
broads, and their kids. 

Those concerned enough about the epidemic to try to 
stem its ravages have given up on government. They’ve 
become entrepreneurial. They form networks. They 
sponsor marches like this Sunday's From All Walks of Life. 
They raise money to support some of the services our 
government doesn’t dare tax its citizens for. 

There really isn’t much the rest of us can do but respond. 
Give whatever money we can. Offer whatever time. And 
provide, if we can, some sort of hope, damned hope, for 
the future. 

I'll be bringing my litthe boy with me to the From All 
Walks of Life event on Sunday. We'll be helping pass out 
cups of water. Being almost three, he’ll no doubt have a lot 
of questions about the people we see. I’m sure he'll 
wonder — loudly — about the people who pass by in 
wheelchairs wrapped in blankets on a June day: “What are 
they doing? Why are they in those chairs?” 

Good question. 

I remember seeing polio victims on crutches and in 
wheelchairs in the 1950s and wondering — out loud, no 
doubt — the same sort of thing. I recall my mother telling 
me people were working hard to make these people 
better. People were trying to make sure this never 
happened to people again. 

I will probably tell my son the same sort of thing, if and 
when he asks about the sick and crippled people. 

And I hope, Goddammit, that in doing so I won't be 


lying. Q 
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tcki Nichols Gamble is executive 
ING of the Planned Parenthood 

League of Massachusetts, the leading 
reproductive-rights organization in the 
commonwealth. The Phoenix asked her to 
give an update on the state of birth-control 
and abortion laws and regulations at both 
the local and national levels. 





Q: I'd like to talk first about the Supreme 
Court's recent decision on Title X, the feder- 
al regulation covering contraceptive ser- 
vices and devices, health exams, treatment, 
and community education at federally 
funded health centers and clinics. The rul- 
ing limits access to abortion. How does it do 
that? 

A: The Court has upheld the so-called 
gag rule, promulgated under the Reagan 
administration and upheld by the Bush 
administration, which is a devastating deci- 
sion. What it says is that you will be unable 
to provide information about abortion as an 
option in a family-planning clinic that re- 
ceives government funds, even if a 
woman’s health depends on it. You may, 
for example, have.a woman who has seri- 
ous diabetes that’s been triggered by a 
pregnancy, and you won't be able to tell 
her about abortion. 

This is just about as profound a violation 
of First Amendment rights as I can envision. 
If clinics follow these regulations, it will 
place their doctors, nursés, and counselors 
in a position where they may be subject to 
practicing medical malpractice, because the 
ruling precludes them from sharing infor- 
mation about a constitutionally protected 
health-care procedure. 

These clinics serve millions of women. 
They are one of the first avenues of health 
care for young people and for poor people. 
This is a devastating decision. 

Q: What are some of the other dangers 
the ruling poses? 

A: It precludes the co-location of abor- 
tion services with contraceptive services in 
a Title X-funded facility. This could mean 
that you can’t enter the same clinic door to 
get a federally funded contraceptive service 
and a privately funded abortion service. 

Q: What clinics would this apply to in 
Greater Boston? 

A: Boston City Hospital, for one. And 
Boston City Hospital is a very important 
example of a facility that serves low-income 
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women and provides some of them with 
the only access to abortion they have. It’s 
also one of the few places that is really 
committed to serving poor women for 
either service [contraception or abortion]. 

Q: Is there any hope of changing or oth- 
erwise influencing this decision? 

A: Our last hope is that we can get this 
congressionally dealt with. It’s very impor- 
tant that Senator Kennedy bring it to the 
floor under the auspices of the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee. 

Q: What does this decision say about the 
composition of the Supreme Court and 
future abortion-related rulings? 

A: For one thing, it appears that people 
weren't asking Justice [David] Souter the 
right questions. They should have probed 
further into his understanding of free 
speech. As far as Souter goes, I think this 
also shows that those of us, including 
Planned Parenthood, who opposed his con- 
firmation were right in doing so. 

I would argue that we have had nothing 
short of an actuarial miracle to date with the 
Supreme Court in the fact that [Thurgood] 
Marshall and [Harry] Blackmun are still alive 
and kicking. In another decade, we're not 


Anyway you slice it... 
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going to have federal protections in the 
form of Roe we still have. Something 
strange could happen, but I think it’s 
unlikely. I think it would surely take some- 
one other than Bush being elected presi- 
dent next time, for example. 

Q: The Title X decision is one of the most 
extreme blows to reproductive rights that’s 
occurred since the 1989 Supreme Court 
Webster decision, which gave states more 
leeway in determining abortion laws and 
regulations. In what other ways have abor- 
tion rights been eroded? 

A: It’s been very evident since Webster 
that federal protections were going to 
erode. It was probably primarily a question 
of how quickly they eroded rather than 
whether or not they eroded. 

Legislative bodies in Guam and Utah 
have both passed laws outlawing abortion. 
Both of them have been temporarily 
restrained pending litigation. Pennsylvania 
has passed a series of restrictions that 
include consent and waiting periods. 

Q: What about Massachusetts? You at 
Planned Parenthood last year led a coali- 


tion of groups trying to get a measure on the 
ballot aimed at making the right to abortion 
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a constitutional right. The. 1986 vote.on 
abortion rights showed Massachusetts voters 
60-40 in favor of those rights. Why do we 
need a constitutional amendment? 

A: Because the law is probably going to 
change at the federal level, it’s important 
that abortion is protected here. And right 
now, there are three major keys to protec- 
tion: one is the legislature, one is the gover- 
nor, and one is the composition of the 
Supreme Judicial Court. 

We came very close to not having a pro- 
choice governor in our last election. The 
court is pro-choice by a vote. And in the 
legislature, we have a very slim one-to-two- 
vote majority in the Senate and a large 
majority that is anti-choice in the House. 

Q: What would your amendment have 
done? And what happened to tt? 

A: Our amendment would have made 
our state constitutional protections specific 
and articulate. They would not have had to 
rest On an interpretation of [the courts]. 
Specifically, it said that contraception and 
abortion are protected — abortion through 
the first two trimesters and thereafter in 
cases of a threat to life or health. It also pre- 
cluded any Webster-like discriminatory reg- 
ulations against abortion. 

We got stonewalled in the legislature by 
Senator [William] Bulger and his cohorts, 
who played every single procedural card 
there was to play over 14 constitutional- 
convention sessions in the course of a year 
so that a vote was never taken that would 
have put our amendment on next year’s 
ballot. 

Q: And now there’s a move afoot on 
Beacon Hill to put a “human life” amend- 
ment on the ballot? 

A: [Senator] Paul White has introduced an 
anti-abortion constitutional amendment, and 
that’s on the [legislature's] constitutional- 
convention docket. We'll see where it goes. 
The amendment says that life begins at con- 
ception, and there are just enormous prob- 
lems with amendments of that sort. Even if 
you are an anti-choice person, there are 
enormous legal problems. When do you 
start paying taxes? When do you start being 
eligible for benefits? What's your birthdate? 
It’s nightmarish. I guess my prediction would 
be that it won’t be passed. That even those 
who are supportive of anti-abortion mea- 
sures are not likely to be supportive of this. 

See GAMBLE, page 18 
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Continued from page 14 

Q: Is there anything going on with Operation Rescue? 
What's the status of your court case against the group to stop 
them from blockading Planned Parenthood clinics? 

A: The most important thing for people to know is that a 
lot of harassment continues to go on at clinics, despite the 
fact that it doesn’t get nearly the kind of publicity that it did 
for a while. One woman, for example, runs a tape-recording 
of a screaming infant that sounds like it’s being abused out- 
side the window of our Brookline clinic. She puts it on the 
window so that women can hear it in the waiting room. We 
recently had an invasion with about eight of people locking 
themselves up with Kryptonite locks in our clinics. That stuff 
just continues. 

It is making the abortion procedure more expensive for 
women, because all of the providers of abortion services 
have had escalating security costs of substantial magnitude. 
In our Worcester clinic, for example, we had an incident last 
fall where someone set off a Molotov cocktail outside the 
door. Following that, we incurred about $40,000 in security 
costs because we had to pay armed private security guards 
to be there every hour we were open. 

It’s illegal to blockade the entrance to a clinic. It’s illegal to 
trespass on private property. It’s illegal to disturb the peace 
so certain kinds of noise can be [against the law]. You can 
get restraining orders, and we have. 

We're in the midst of trying a case in Middlesex Superior 
Court around an injunction against a lot of these people and 
should have a decision by the end of the year. 

The upshot would be that violations can be prosecuted 
with specific kinds of penalties associated with different 
aspects of harassment. 

We are also starting to bring people to trial in these harass- 
ment cases, and that is impacting certain kinds of their 
behavior. There are fewer blockades, but there are more 
prayer vigils, more noise. There have been a number of 
major bombings of clinics this year in other parts of the 
country. So the battle with Operation Rescue is not over. 

Q: Is there any good news on the reproductive-rights front? 

A : This is not happening in our legislature, but the New 
Hampshire legislature has voted its interest in having New 
Hampshire being a state where RU 486 [the abortion pill] is 
tested. 

Q: What is the story with RU 486? Why isn’t it available in 
the United States when it’s been available elsewhere for two 
years? 

A: In 1989, Groupe Roussel Uclaf, the French manufactur- 
er of the drug, tried to pull it off the market because of pub- 
lic protest, and the French government said, “You’re not , 
going to do it, we’re going to require you to distribute and 
use this drug in France.” But Roussel has not distributed it 
elsewhere or released the rights to manufacture it. 

I think that the major force that’s prohibiting it coming to 
this country is the Hoescht corporation, which owns part of 
Roussel. It’s been very, very nervous about making the drug 
available in other countries and opening itself up to sec- 
ondary-product boycotts. 

Q: That’s one reason other pharmaceutical companies 
haven't picked it up, isn’t it? 

A: That’s right. Nobody’s willing to put the money into 
developing it for fear of getting themselves clobbered in the 
marketplace by secondary boycotts. But Roussel won't turn 
over the compound. If they would, there would be a group 
of people in this country willing to manufacture it and test it 
and get it through FDA approval — people who didn’t have 
any other drug interests. 

Q: What's the practical effect of the New Hampshire vote 
then? 

A: I think this is very important symbolically, in the sense 
that one of the things it’s very important for people to know 
is that the anti-abortion movement in this country is keeping 
out drugs that would be useful to women to have available 
for them at certain times in their lives and that would be 
remarkably useful and important in other parts of the world 
where surgical abortion is not so available. 

The New Hampshire legislature just decided that they 
wanted to make a political statement about being ready to 
have the drug tested there. It’s not going to have any imme- 
diate impact, but I would venture to say that if every state 
legislature in the country voted that, it might change 
Hoescht’s decision about releasing RU 486 in this country. 
Because it would signal a real watershed kind of difference I 
think anyway in public opinion and in legislative opinion. If 
Congress were to pass such a piece of legislation, it would 
make a difference. 

Q: What's the likelibood of that happening? 

A: I don’t think it’s very likely. But that doesn’t mean that 
we shouldn't be working on things like that. Especially when 
you see the generic constitutional protections being chal- 
lenged time after time. It’s very, very useful to start setting up 
votes in legislatures even if they’re symbolic. Or even if you 
don’t expect to win it that year. We have to start getting peo- 
ple on record, having real honest-to-goodness votes that 
people can campaign against if they want to bring in candi- 
dates that are more thoughtful and more supportive of repro- 
ductive rights. 

Q: Is there anything else going on at the State House or in 
— that pro-choice people should be aware — or wary 
— of 

A: There are a number of things that are very important to 
do in this state and one is to elect pro-choice people and to 
do that consistently in every single office that comes up for 
grabs. The other is to be sure you have a pro-choice governor 
because that’s where the Supreme Judicial Coun appoint- 
ments are made, and we could have happen to our courts the 
same thing that happened to the federal [Supreme] Court. 

I also think that everybody who's serious about protecting 
and preserving women’s rights to choose and make deci- 
sions about their fertility needs to be on constant alert right 
now. Q 
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Two weeks ago, the Phoenix published 
an interview with Jimmy Carter in which 
the former president identified Donald 
Gregg, a member of bis National Security 
Council (NSC), as the source of leaks to the 
1980 Reagan-Bush campaign (“Carter Be- 
trayed?”, News, May 17). Carter accused 
Gregg of passing on information concern- 
ing US efforts to free 52 American hostages 
held in Iran. Gregg, a longtime confidant 
of President Bush, is now ambassador to 
South Korea. 

That article, by Robert Morris, made the 
following points: 

© Carter, after initially refusing to believe 
that the Reagan-Bush campaign would 
hinder efforts to release the hostages, now 
accepts the contention of Gary Sick, anoth- 
er former member of his national-security 
staff, that Reagan campaign manager 
William Casey met with Iranian officials 
during the fall of 1980 and negotiated an 
agreement to provide arms in exchange for 
delaying the release of the hostages until 
after the election. Casey later became 
Reagan's director of Central Intelligence. 

e Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, who was pres- 
ident of Iran during most of the hostage 
crisis, has written in bis new book, My 
Turn To Speak, that Carter's mistake was 
negotiating with the Iranian government. 
The Reagan-Bush people, he says, held 
secret talks with those who held the real 
power in Iran — the clerics, led by 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

¢ Bani-Sadr charged that in 1982, 
when his former foreign minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh attempted to stage a coup, the 
Reagan administration informed the Kho- 
meini regime because it feared Ghotbza- 
deh would tell the truth about what be 


| knew about the secret negotiations. Ghot- 


bzadeh was arrested, tried, and executed. 

¢ Both Carter and Bani-Sadr believe 
some of the principal actors in the alleged 
hostage deal later became involved in the 
Iran-contra scandal, in which US profits 
from secret arms sales to Iran were illegal- 
ly diverted to support the contra rebels, in 
Nicaragua. 

A number of questions remain, includ- 


ing: 


Robert Morris is features editor of Creative 
Loafing, based in Atlanta. 
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October surprise 


Did Reagan campaigners flirt with treason? 


by Robert Morris 


e Was George Bush, then 
Ronald Réagan’s running 
mate, taking part in negoti- 
ations with the Iranians 
during a 20-hour period in 
October 1990 in which be 
dropped out of sight? 

© Why are the main- 
stream media virtually ig- 
noring Sick’s allegations? 

e And who is behind the 
systematic campaign to 
discredit Sick? 

This week, we attempt to 
answer some of those ques- 
tions. 


interviews with former Mondale: secret plans leaked 





I: a series of exclusive , 


president Jimmy Carter, 
former vice-president Wal- 
ter Mondale, and two key members of 
Carter’s National Security Council staff, a 
picture emerges of at least one — and pos- 
sibly four — disgruntled career intelli- 
gence officers who may have initiated a 
series of leaks that enabled Reagan-Bush 
campaign officials to know exactly what 
plans Carter had to resolve the Iranian 
hostage crisis and, perhaps, bring about an 
early “October surprise” hostage release. 
Carter is not the only former high-rank- 
ing official to suspect Gregg, who is cur- 
rently ambassador to South Korea. David 
Aaron, the former deputy director of 
Carter’s NSC staff, says he suspects Gregg 
to have been the leaker for a number of 
reasons, including “the intimacy with 
which Gregg worked with [Bush].” Aaron 
asserts that Gregg was “even writing 
speeches for George Bush” while a mem- 
ber of Carter’s NSC staff. 
Having joined the CIA in 1951, Gregg 
was a Career man, specializing in the Far 
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East. He did not leave the 
agency until 1979, when he 
was appointed to Carter’s 
NSC staff. Aaron says that, 
unknown to all but possi- 
bly Zbigniew Brezinski, 
who was Carter’s national- 
security adviser at the time, 
Gregg had longstanding 
ties to Bush, having first 
met him when Bush served 
as the US liaison to China 
from 1974-’75. In 1976, 
Bush was named head of 
the CIA. 

“I was unaware of 
[Gregg’s] connections with 
Bush, and I think most 
people were unaware of 
them,” says Aaron. “Zbig 
[Brezinski] hired him, so if 
Zbig was aware of it, he’s never told any- 
body that.” 

Robert Hunter, a member of Carter’s 
NSC staff who was fired when Reagan 
came to power, says the new Republican 
administration “pretty well cleaned house, 
which itself was pretty unusual.” 

The relationship between Bush and 
Gregg continued to blossom after the 1980 
election, and both were eventually impli- 
cated in the Iran-contra scandal. Gregg set 
up two meetings in Washington between 
Bush and Felix Rodriguez, whom Gregg 
has referred to as his “protégé.” Eugene 
Hasenfus, who was shot down over 
Nicaragua while running arms to the con- 
tras, said that Rodriguez, a CIA employee, 
was a runway supply operator for rebels at 
a Salvadoran air base. 

When media reports speculated that 
Gregg and Bush were trying to hide some- 
thing because they were refusing inter- 
views on the subject, Gregg finally talked 
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to the New York Times and explained how, 
in January 1985, he’d set up at least two 
meetings between himself, Rodriguez, and 
Bush. Gregg also admitted that, in May of 
that year, he’d set up a meeting with 
Edwin G. Corr, who several American offi- 
cials said closely monitored the supply 
network's operations from his office in San 
Salvador. 

Though Rodriguez served in the CIA in 
1976 and ’77, when Bush was director, 
Bush said the two had never met until the 
Washington meetings were arranged by 
Gregg. At the time, Bush denied involve- 
ment in overseeing the supply operations 
to the rebels and claimed that he and 
Rodriguez spoke only about El Salvador — 
the country Rodriguez was said to be using 
as a base while working in the illegal oper- 
ation. 

Aaron claims the deal cut by the 
Republicans for the Iranians to keep the 
hostages was a precursor for the Reagan- 
Bush administration to later “re-establish 
some kind of connection” with the Irani- 
ans. The “connection” Aaron refers to 
would result in the Iran-contra scandal. 

“Yes, it would’ve been stupid to go off 
[to Tehran] on the basis of the small feelers 
that they had,” says Aaron. “But against the 
backdrop of having already had a success- 
ful covert action carried out jointly with 
the Iranians, this was not an unreasonable 
thing, to think it might pay off. So that’s 
why I think the two episodes are directly 
connected.” 

Carter also referred to links between CIA 
members that he and the CIA director he 
appointed, Stansfield Turner, fired when 
he came to office — many of them the 
same people who were later linked to 
Iran-contra. 

“We tried to clean up the CIA,” recount- 
ed Carter. “It had been shot through with 
people that were later involved in the Iran- 
contra affair; people like [Richard] Secord 
and so forth had been in the CIA when I 
took over.” 

During the interview, Carter explained 
that in 1980 he, Gary Sick, and other mem- 
bers of his NSC staff were concerned that 
those loyal to Bush from his tenure as 
director of the CIA were leaking informa- 
tion to the Republican campaign. 

See OCTOBER, page 22 
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October 


Continued from page 20 

Of the numerous details that may have 
been leaked to the Republicans, the plans 
for a second rescue mission, or the “Octo- 
ber surprise,” would have been by far the 
most damaging piece of information the 
Republicans could have possibly used to 
persuade the Iranians to delay the release 
of the hostages, according to former gov- 
ernmental officials. 

“We were planning a possible second 
rescue mission,” recounts former vice- 
president Mondale. “We had to have one 
ready in case they [the hostages] were 
killed or subject to torture or trial.” 

“My understanding is that the second 
hostage rescue effort was a big, huge mili- 
tary operation designed to kick the shit out 
of Iran while we did this,” says Aaron, the 
NSC staff member who worked closest 
with Mondale. 

But according to Mondale and others, 
the plans for the top-secret military ven- 
ture were provided to the Reagan-Bush 
campaign — by Carter’s own people. 

“My guess is that — and according to 
Sick — someone on that small rescue-mis- 
sion planning team told somebody in the 
Republican camp that we were planning a 
second mission,” says Mondale. 

Aaron says the two people who headed 
up the mission were William Odum, then 
Brezinski’s military adviser, and Secord, a 
career intelligence man who would later 
be implicated in having played a major 
role in the Iran-contra scandal. 

As the deputy director of the second 
planned mission to rescue the American 
hostages, Secord relied on his experience 
as the chief of the Air Force mission in 
Teheran from 1975 to ’78. A highly ambi- 
tious West Point graduate and career CIA 
man, Secord had a lot riding on the secret 
mission. If his operation had been imple- 
mented and proven successful, he would 
have been hailed as the man who saved 
the hostages. 

Aaron theorizes: “[Secord] may have felt 
frustrated that [the mission] didn’t happen. 
He also may have been the source.” 

Aaron believes that two other people — 
Odum and Robert Gates, Bush’s current 
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Dratt 


DINNER SHOW 
—With Dinner Music— 
Doors Open at 6:00 pm 
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Chicken with Supreme Sauce, Coffee, Dessert 


Showtime at 7:30 pm 
Dinner Show Package *25” 
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choice for director of the CIA, both of 
whom left the Carter administration and 
“went on to later glory and fame in the 
Republican administration” — are also 
possible sources for information supplied 
to the Reagan-Bush team. 

Gates, who joined the CIA in 1966 at the 
tender age of 23, became a favorite of 
Reagan’s CIA director, William Casey, be- 
cause, as Bob Woodward writes in his book 
Veil, he was willing to “bend the rules.” 

Aaron claims that Odum was also a 
“planner for the hostage-rescue thing,” and 
may have leaked information to the 
Republicans. 

After Reagan took office, Odum was 
given a “plum” post as director of the Na- 
tional Security Agency, the super-secret 
military-run outfit that intercepts and de- 
codes communications traffic all over the 
world. 

Under Odum’s tenure, the NSA was said 
to have withheld intelligence intercepts 
from Secretary of State George Shultz and 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
that would have informed them about the 
arms shipments to Iran, according to a Jack 
Anderson article that appeared in the 
Washington Post in early 1987. 

Aaron also believes the notorious Carter 
debate-briefing book, reportedly stolen 
from Aaron’s office and handed over to the 
Reagan-Bush campaign, was taken by 
another person in the Carter administration 
who, he says, was leaking information to 
the Republicans. 

“So the possibility that there were two or 
three people who would’ve been sources 
for the Republican campaign can’t be 
excluded,” says Aaron. “One of the three 
stole my briefing book. . . . The possibility 
that whoever stole the briefing book also 
was instrumental in leaking stuff about the 
hostage-rescue effort is not to be excluded.” 

“The interesting thing about that, of 
course, is that people like George Will [a 
syndicated columnist] and David Gergen [a 
former Reagan aide and now an editor at 
US News & World Report] and a whole 
range of people really know who did this,” 
says Aaron. “Somebody knows and Rich- 
ard Allen (Reagan’s first national-security 
adviser] certainly knows. . . . Somebody is 
lying about this.” 

On October 19, according to testimony 
given by Richard Brenneke, an arms dealer 
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who was being tried for perjury, Gregg, 
Casey, and Bush met with a top Iranian 
cleric in Paris at the Hotel Florida. Whether 
the Carter plan to carry out a second rescue 
mission was discussed at that meeting, no 
one is sure — no one, at any rate, who’s 
talking. What is certain, though, is that dur- 
ing the month of October, Bush was mak- 
ing public statements about the possibility 
of a second rescue attempt or an “October 
surprise” that, if successfully carried out, 
would have certainly enhanced Carter’s 
chances of being re-elected. 

“If Bush was there [at the Paris meeting], 
no doubt he would have been amplifying 
what he was already saying in public,” 
says Aaron. 

But Aaron says that even if Bush and his 
campaign workers did not leak the details 
of the hostage-rescue effort to the Iranians, 
Bush may still be guilty of “treason.” 

“They may well have either said, ‘There 


is going to be [a second rescue attempt], 


we know for a fact,’” says Aaron. “And 
they may well have said, ‘We can’t leak the 
fact that there is going to be a rescue 
attempt, but we are going to talk about an 
October surprise. We are going to make it 
politically impossible for the president to 
launch another attack.’ And that’s a possi- 
ble quid pro quo which goes, which really 
goes, to the edge of treason.” 

But Aaron takes the theory one step fur- 
ther by suggesting that Bush knew and 
encouraged efforts to delay the release of 
the hostages. “What I think is increasingly 
clear is that Casey and the Republicans 
and higher-level people in the campaign 
— in my judgment probably including 
George Bush — were aware that these 
efforts to stop the hostage release were 
under way,” says Aaron. “The fact of the 
matter is that they took this effort to be a 
scandal of enormous magnitude.” 

“The theory fits the facts,” says Robert 
Hunter. “I am utterly convinced Bill Casey 
was capable of doing this. It fits fully in the 
pattern of Republican behavior going back 
to 1968 and a similar effort to ruin [Hubert] 
Humphrey’s chances to get elected.” 

The pattern or “striking parallel” Hunter 
refers to is based on an allegation that 
Anna Chenault, a leading Republican 
fundraiser at the time who had regular 
contact with Richard Nixon, along with 
intelligence officers loyal to Republicans, 
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intervened to stop the Paris peace negotia- 
tion then under way seeking to end the 
Vietnam War. Two days after General 
Nguyen Van Thieu, the president of South 
Vietnam, announced he would participate 
in the talks, and days before the 1968 pres- 
idential election, the South Vietnamese 
leader pulled out. 

“There are various people, if you look at 
it, who were involved in the current alle- 
gations who were also involved at that 
time,” says Hunter. “I would have another 
look at Bill Casey and Dick Allen. They 
keep popping up every time one of these 
things is alleged.” 

Another similarity is that Cyrus Vance, 
who would later become Carter’s secretary 
of State, was the main deputy working for 
Averell Harriman, a former aide to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and a pillar of the Demo- 
cratic Party, who was negotiating with the 
North Vietnamese on behalf of the US gov- 
ernment. 

In his book The Price of Power, Sey- 
mour Hersh provided documentary evi- 
dence that Henry Kissinger was the main 
person to leak key information to the 
Nixon camp about Harriman and Vance’s 
negotiations, which possibly helped to 
dash Humphrey’s chances against Nixon 
in ’68. In return for this information, Hersh 
wrote that Kissinger, like the people Aaron 
names, was rewarded for his alleged tam- 
pering with national security with a high 
post in the Nixon administration. 

As the clock ticked down to the day of 
the election, Carter still believed that he 
would secure the release of the hostages 
and win the election. Carter’s admission 
that he suspects a trusted member of his 
own National Security Council of having 
leaked information to the Reagan-Bush 
campaign about their negotiations, com- 
bined with the evidence amassed by Gary 
Sick, the thus-far unsubstantiated charges 
leveled by former Iranian president 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, and speculation by 
individuals such as Aaron, should provide 
tremendous impetus to a call for a thor- 
ough investigation. 

Nonetheless, a likely outcome — no 
matter what such an investigation reveals 
— will be the same as that which “re- 
solved” the Iran-contra affair: blame every- 
thing on William Casey, whose death was, 
if nothing else, highly convenient. QO 
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n May 3, President Bush finally ad- 
QC): allegations that he’d 

helped the 1980 Reagan-Bush 
presidential campaign strike a secret deal 
with Iran to have the 52 American hos- 
tages held in Teheran until after the elec- 
tion. Emphasizing the point with well- 
rehearsed gesticulations, he labeled the 
charges “sickening.” 

He meant it. The next day Bush was laid 
up in Bethesda Naval Hospital suffering 
the trials and fibrillations of a disintegrat- 
ing presidency. The ever-chipper vice- 
president, Dan Quayle, was one irregular 
heartbeat away from assuming office. And 
the public was left wondering whether 
their president had‘approached the 1980 
election with the same wisdom that in 
1988 led him to choose Dan Quayle as a 
running mate. 

So where was George? 

“Was I ever in Paris in 1980? Definitively, 
definitely no. That's all. Please print it. And 
let’s try to stop this rumor-mongering that’s 
going on. Stop repeating rumors over and 
over again,” he said. 

But the press has tried’to stop the 
rumors, with no one trying harder than the 
Washington Post. The Post has finally 
assigned a staff reporter to cover the issue, 
though it has yet to give the allegations a 
serious examination. Thomas Lippman, in 


A 


his front-page May 4 article, TALE OF 


| HOsTAGE INTRIGUE REFUSES To Die, didn’t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| even try. 


Lippman’s piece in Washington’s news- 


| paper of record set a dismal standard. His 
| story, like others that appeared across the 


| 


| surfacing... 


nation that Saturday, highlights Bush’s 
denials without explaining exactly what 


| the president was denying. 


Lippman does say that “the tale keeps 
reinforced by a chain of cir- 


| cumstantial evidence.” But rather than 


describe that evidence, he writes simply 
that in “some versions” of the story, 
“George Bush, then Reagan’s running 
mate, participated in a secret meeting in 
Paris that sealed the reported deal.” He 
then prints the denial by an “angry Presi- 
dent Bush.” 

But having raised the question of Bush's 


Joel Bleifuss writes the column “The First 
Stone” for In These Times, based in 


IRAN-CARTER 


AFFAIR 


Alibi George 


If not in Paris, where was he? 
by Joel Bleifuss 


Reagan, Schulz, Bush: who knew what when? 


whereabouts, Lippman leaves it at that. He 
does say that during the May 1990 perjury 
trial of CIA operative Richard Brenneke, 
the Justice Department failed to prove that 
Brenneke had lied about attending one of 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


three October 1980 meetings in Paris 
where the alleged deal was finalized. 
Several accounts place Bush, soon-to-be 
CIA chief William Casey, and then-Carter 
White House national-security aide 
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Donald Gregg at these meetings. 

Although Lippman admits that the Jus- 
tice Department’s case against Brenneke 
was unable to establish a believable alibi 
for Casey and Gregg, he does not address 
where Bush was on the weekend of 
October 18 and 19, 1980, when the Paris 
meetings are said to have taken place. 

This much is known: at 9 p.m. that 
Saturday, Bush concluded a speech at 
Widener University, in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. He was next seen in public 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday in Washington giving 
a speech to the Zionist Organization of 
America. 

Why did candidate Bush disappear from 
public view for some 20 hours just two 
weeks prior to what was a very close pres- 
idential election? And where did he go? 

The Bush administration appears to be 
working overtime to provide an alibi. But 
these over-eager efforts have not been 
coordinated. 

The alibis follow in order of appear- 
ance. 

¢ In the fall of 1988, Republican-presi- 
dential-campaign workers explained that 
Bush spent those unaccounted hours at 
the Chevy Chase Country Club, in subur- 
ban Maryland, on private business. This 
story was supported by a heavily redacted 
Secret Service report that said Bush was at 
the club with unknown parties. In May 
1990, at the Brenneke trial, the Justice 
Department offered two Secret Service 
agents as witnesses to explain Bush’s 
whereabouts. In unconvincing, lackluster 
testimony, the two had trouble making 
their case. 

¢ On April 22, Vice-President Quayle 
was asked on Detroit’s ABC-TV affiliate, 
WXYZ, where Bush was on that weekend 
in October. Quayle said he didn’t know 
but promised to get back to the station 
with an answer. The next day, the vice- 
president's office faxed its version of 
Bush’s itinerary to the station. According to 
Alan Upchurch, executive producer of 
news at WXYZ, the fax indicated that on 
the Sunday in question, Bush had spent all 
day at home without a Secret Service 
escort. On May 9, I called the vice-presi- 
dent’s office and asked for a copy of that 
itinerary. I was told to contact the presi- 
dent’s press office. 

See GEORGE, page 26 
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BT \ aR Scores 


FOR THE INDEPENDENT TRAVELER 


Continued from page 24 
¢ On May 8, the Wail Street Journal's Gordon Crovitz 


provided Bush with another itinerary for his lost weekend: 
“Sunday, Washington, D.C., Lunch with Supreme Court 
Justice Potter Stewart and Mrs. Stewart.” This alibi originat- 
ed with the Secret Service, which several months ago pro- 
vided that information to the Government Accounting 
Office. Apparently, brunching with a Supreme Court justice 
looks more presidential than an overnight visit to a country 
club with parties unknown. Further, Bush’s brunch cannot 
be confirmed — the judge is dead and his wife suffers from 
chronic memory loss. 

e Also on May 8, Jerry Seper, of the Washington Times, 
reported that Bush was at home with a Secret Service 
escort. He wrote, “The Secret Service says he awoke about 
6:30 a.m. [Sunday], had lunch at his Washington home and 
spent the day there preparing the speech [to the Zionist 
Organization of America, in Washington].” 

¢ On May 9, I called the White House media-relations 
office and asked for a copy of Bush’s itinerary for October 
18 and 19, 1980. A woman named Jeanie said she would 
fax it to me. When the itinerary did not arrive, I called back 
and she told me, “We're still working on that.” 

*- * * 

Concurrent with this attempt to cover the president is a 
campaign to smear Gary Sick. 

It was Sick, a veteran of both the Ford and Carter admin- 
istrations, whose April 15 op-ed piece in the New York 
Times gave legitimacy to the story of the alleged 1980 deal. 

One of the main ways Sick’s credibility has been 
attacked is by associating his account with that of former 
Reagan White House defector Barbara Honegger. 

In early 1987, In These Times received a long article on 
the alleged deal written by Honegger, who'd served as 
White House policy analyst until 1982. In her story, Honeg- 
ger, employing an untenable combination of fact and intu- 
itive interpretation, laid out details of the 1980 deal — and 
much more. Although we found Honegger’s central thesis 
credible, we could not substantiate all of her allegations. So 
we assigned staff writer Jim Naureckas to work with her. Jn 
These Times published the portion of her story that could 
be confirmed on June 24, 1987. The entire version of Hon- 
egger’s story can be found in her 1989 book, October 
Surprise. 

In the Washington Post, Lippman quotes a Los Angeles 
Times review of Honegger’s book saying that parts of it 
were “on par with the accounts of political events favored 
by paranoid cultists.” Lippman admits that Sick’s account is 
“harder to dismiss,” but he stirs the pot with “Brenneke, 
who got some of his information from [Barbara] Honegger, 
who got some of hers from [former Iranian president 
Abolhassan] Bani-Sadr, who also talked to Sick, was acquit- 
ted.” 

The Wall Street Journal’s Crovitz also highlights the 
Honegger connection. “Before Mr. Sick,” he writes, “the 
leading proponent was Barbara Honegger, a parapsycholo- 
gist who has written about the links among the Dog Star 
Sirius, the Freemasons, and Mr. Reagan.” 

The Washiggton Times's John Elvin does a similar job on 
Sick in his “Inside the Beltway” column. On May 7, he 
writes: “Defenders of Mr. Sick point to a previous ‘October 
Surprise’ book by former White House staffer Barbara 
Honegger as further evidence of a conspiracy. But Miss 
Honegger’s credentials are dubious, as Human Events 
newspaper notes this week, dating to her proclamation that 
she heard voices telling her to go to Washington to play a 
major role in the women’s movement. She later quit the 
administration in a flaming feminist fury, but not before 
becoming legendary for appearing at White House func- 
tions in a bunny suit.” 

The next day, Elvin follows up with a dash of red-bait- 
ing. “And who is Gary Sick anyway?” he writes. “A booster 
of the National Security Archive . . . [which] has personnel 
and philosophical links to the Marxist-oriented Institute for 
Policy Studies.” Elvin tells me he “spun” this story with the 
aid of someone at an unnamed conservative think tank. 

It was perhaps these words from Elvin that inspired 
George Bush to say at his May 8 press conference, “I\am 
really turned off by all this, and I'm really disappointed ‘in 
this Mr. Sick, whoever he is.” 

Within an hour of Bush’s attack, I spoke to Sick. “I’m not 
surprised at all,” he said. “When I wrote the story, I fully 
anticipated there would be attacks on me. It is not a pleas- 
ant thing, but in the end I’m not the story. The story is that 
Casey and others met with Iranians to discuss a hostage 
deal that resulted in some kind of agreement that resulted 
in the delay of the release of the hostages. That is the 
story.” 

“The interesting thing about the press conference,” he 
continued, “is that Bush personally denied his personal 
involvement and he attacked me for imputing motives to 
him that were totally unworthy. What was missing was any 
statement at all about the broader issues of whether such a 
deal was done. I think that is really surprising. If there is no 
deal, why not say so? I find it really quite interesting.” 

Sick said he expects more revelations about the alleged 
1980 deal. “There are a number of good reporters who are 
beginning to look at this story seriously,” he said. “I fully 
anticipate that in the next couple weeks there will be some 
new stories out that will come and break new ground.” 

When that happens, Sick said, it will be the substance of 
the story that makes the news, not attacks on his credibili- 


Tom Blanton, deputy director of the National Security 
Archive, says such attacks call to mind a famous quote by 
the late Democratic senator Sam Ervin, of Watergate fame, 
who said, “As a young lawyer I quickly learned that when 
the law is against you, argue the facts. And when the facts 
are against you, argue the law. And when the law and the 
facts are against you, attack your opponent.” O 
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Sir Francis Drake This rose 
quartz 
pendant was 
believed to 

F have been 
owned by Sir 
Francis Drake 
who, according to 
one biographer, 
was done in by 
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“Even before 
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war and 
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— Herbert Whitlock 
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a special exhibition 
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Become a member now and receive two free passes to GEMS. Exhibit open May 5-Oct. 27, 1991; Hours: May & June Mon-Sun 9AM-5PM, Fri 9AM-9PM, Memorial Day 9AM-5PM; July & Aug. Mon-Sun 9AM-5PM, Fri 9AM-9PM 
Sat 9AM-9PM, July 4th 9AM-5PM; Sept. & Oct. Tues-Sun 9AM-5PM, Fri 9AM-9PM, Labor Day & Columbus Day 9AM-5PM. For information or advance reservations (one day in advance) with Visa or Mastercard call 523-6664 
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VIN THOUSANDS OF 
$$ WORTH OF PRIZES! 


MOTORCYCLES - JEWELS -\WINDSURFERS:VACATIONS 
DAILY CASH PRIZES: SHOPPING SPREES: MUCH MORE! y4 








PLUS: WIN A CHANCE TO TRY AND BLOW OPEN 
THE ROCK VAULT AND WIN $25,000! , 


Visit Our Sponsorship Locations for Entry Card: 
Rockingham Mall-Salem, NH Jim Witt Motors-Lowell, MA Hills of Ipswich 
New Balance Factory Outlet-Lawrence, MA The Electric Wave & Peacock Club- Hampton Beach 
Photo-Time-Salem, NH & Danvers, MA Northmeadow Health & Racket Club-Tewksbury, MA 
David Pendelton Quit Smoking Seminars-Medford, MA 


FOSTERS LAGER ___ "ig 











Trek Dealers Are 
Taking Off For 
Few Days. 
















The best Trek savings of the vear 
are just a few davs away. 
It's Trek Fest, our four-day sale 
featuring the lowest prices of the season on 
Trek bicycles, clothing and accessories. See 
your local Trek dealer during Trek Fest, May 
30th through June 2nd. : 
Because your ticket to K USA 


ride is about to be slashed. American Bicycle Technology 
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INTERNATIONAL BICYCLE CENTERS 


BOSTON NEWTON CENTER 
international Bicycle Ctr. international Bicycle Ctr. 
70 Brighton Ave. 66 Needham St. 


617-783-5804 617-527-0967 
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TO SUMMER 
GET $40 “il aii te 


#1 rated 
can help give your car Ki | FOR YOUR OLD BEL 966! 
a longer, healthier life. R AD AR Mali CTOR | 
oN # 966 - REG. - $339.95 


$1.89 ° SrorcPha” 
$5.95 ¢ carriers SPECIAL $299.95 
-AFTER REBATE FOR 


* NQ ] y i . ee : : eS 
$3 a5 @ AC Duraguard - . SS s 
86 * cir : Ss OLD UNT $259.95 
tn, % 


AC-DELCO. IT’S LIKE BUYING TIME. 
ASK FOR REBATE COUPON IN STORE 


LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE STOCK OF 
SS 


SPECIALTY RACKS AND 
ACCESSORIES ALWAYS AT GOOD PRICES 





ALL AT ON LOW PRICE 


ARMOR ALL 


PRODUCTS 


$2.95 



































FOR SAFETY'S SAKE 
REVOLVING EMERGENCY 
UGHT =P 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
DURAMEX FOG AND 


SPECIAL PURCHASE. 


KC HELETES © 





















DRIVIN AMBER FOG ; #1232 chrome S48 95 
FOGLIGHTS = LIGHT KIT $29.89 each or ¢ eS 
39.95 EACH 49.95 4 tor $99.95 




















ALL A.R.A. & SCS /FRIGETTE AIR 
CONDITIONING UNITS 


‘Air Conditi 
* With mention of this ad 
ALL A.R.A. & SCS /FRIGETTE AIR 
> CONDITIONING UNITS 
Ellis has a complete stock ot A.R.A. Scs/Frigette 


Custom Air Conditioning units to fit most foreign and 
domestic 


CARS - VANS - TRUCKS 













amie each 


AVAILABLE FOR MOST VANS, PICKUPS AND SPORT UTILITY VEHICLES 











i 9.95 A PAIR 
Pacdb dit er AVAILABLE CLEAR 


IDAYSALE ew 














, Rear Blackouts eaelainy pS 
LY si -Basy Installation i caceal 
MULTI FIT =e 
DEFLeCTA StmELD DEEZEE 95.00 
SPECIAL CLEAR $29.95 | The Running Board People 
SPECIAL COLORED $35.95 FOR MOST PICKUPS IN BRITE TRED 














1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR QREN DALY 8-6 
1001 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE WE ACCEPT 


BOSTON 
ELLIS THE RIM MAN" (1 Biock from the Armory 


_—— 782-4777 
1001 ITEMS FOR YOUR CAR, TRUCK OR VAN 
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BOOK SHOP 


ASSISTANT 


$6.50/hr 
plus benefits 


Full Time 


Driver’s License 
preferred 


BRATTLE 
BOOK SHOP 


9 West Street 
Boston 


942-0216 





rrr ary 
PROFE LOvueH 
EMPLOY MENT 
OPPS 





APPLE IIC 
Looking for an Apple lic 
owner to input rough drafts 
of outlines and manuscripts 
Call 617-742-0557 


FALLEN EMPIRE, a rapidly 
growing SS based in 
Malden. sks bright, hard- 
working people for a variety 
of positions, both full & part- 
time. Exc opp for advance- 
ment! Cis to T. 617-397-0151 


INSTRUCTORS WANTED 
The Princeton Review is 
looking for bright. 
enthusiastic people to teach 
LSAT. GMAT. GRE and 
MCAT courses throughout 
Eastern Mass. High scores 
a must. $15/hr. Call for info 
, (617) 277-5280 


re 


Now place your ad until 3pm 
on THURSDAY for Friday's 
naper Late Classifieds on 
the back page of the NEWS 


MIND, BODY, 
AND SOUL 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


oothing. nurturing 
massage-expereince deep 
muscle hot oil 
508-459-8407 


LEP 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CERTIFIED ORGANIC 
Vermont grown farm 
products. Storable crops 
herbs. canned goods. Write 
Neko. RR1 Box 608 Hard- 

wick. VT 05843 
802-472-6019 


WORLD SOCIALISM 
No wages. No profits. no 
buying and selling: Free ac- 
cess. sustainable abun- 
dance Wanted? We can 
have it NOW. Introductory 
tape $3. World Socialist 
Party (US). Box 405. Boston 
MA 02272 











RTD 
APARTMENTS 


BELMON , big trd, 
nr'T. school. sand. 2 pra. 
w/d. fridge $1000 
484-6898 


BOSTON-Bay St rd. avi Sept 
1. no fee. several choice 
studios. 1BRs. 2BRs. 3BRs. 
pkg & all utils incl. no 
pets. owner 267-8979 


DORCESTER Six newly-re- 
novated rooms on 1st floor 
in Ronan Park area. Private 
backporch. near publlic 
transportation. All gay build- 
ing. Call days: 288-0360 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Pondside. 
clean sunny 3BR apt on 
Quiet st. front & rear porch. 
w/d. off st pkg. avi 7/1. 

NO FEE. $ . 524-6677 


Dalai 
HOUSEMATES 


AMBRI RT Huge 
3BR. 2 1/2 ba. mod twnhse 
10 min wlk red line. W/d. 
$450 ht/hw incid. 354-4589 


NICE HOUSE 
NEWTON Resp. F/M 25 : for 
4 bdrm. hse: fpic frig w/d 
porch. dshwshr Ik to 
poss. Wrkspc. Pkg $430. 
utls. 332-0124 


ROOMMATES 


ALLSTON. 2M mid-20's sk 
rmmt. $275 : utl. Avi now. 20 
min walk to Harvd Sq. Cigs 
OK. no pets. 782-0086 


ALLSTON-GM Ikng_ for 

rmmte. irg Vict. nr T. 2ba 

w/d. dw. yard. neat quiet 

nsmkr. $350 incl utils. call 
Jim 253-7084 














ALLSTON. rmmt wtd for x- 
irg apt in hse. d/d. w/w. 2 ba 
& more. $250. RE. 734-4200 





ALLSTON. rmmt wtd for x- 
Irg apt in hse. d/d. w/w. 2 ba 
& more. $250. RE. 734-4200 


——_— 
GREAT DEAL 
BOSTON- 1 or 2 F wnted 
immed top shr 2 br 2 bth apt 
w 1F. incids ht. htwt, a/c. 24 
hr secu. pool. prking. comp 
gym. w/d. 2 min to T. conv to 
most schools. $487 mo.. 

neg! 738-4307 


————— 
BRIGHTON. $250/mo + . Skg 
1 or 2M/F to shr Irg 3BR. 1st 
fir of hse w/porch & pkg 
787-2939 


——— 
BRIGHTON-sngle rm in nice 
apt on Sutherland rd. nr T. 
nice rmmtes. rent very 
resnble. call Lisa at 

(508) 842-0574 


ES 
BROOKLINE/South- Heath 
st. & Rt. 9. Prof F sk F rmmte 
30+ to shr beaut and Ig 2 br 
and 2 ba in the house. Laun- 
dry and free parking. Near 
the Rt. 9 bus stop. $550/mo 
w/o util. Avi. 7/1. Call 
731-2984. No pets 


pe 
BROOKLINE. Washington 
Sq non smoking prof F 22: 
to shr 5br w/ 4 of the same 
On T avail 7/1/91 $350 : utils 
Call 232-7437 


CAMBRIDGE Huron on 
Fresh. Pond 1F skng F non- 
peo for lux renov apt. A.C., 
lite, dck, grdn, d Ay 
$405 incl all. 615. 354- 








CAMBRIDGE 1BR in 3BR 
mod twnhse. 2bths. nr Ken- 
dall Sq T. shr w/2 prof $350 
Avi now 547-4480. No smk 


CHELSEA Pratville area 
M/F shr 2BR_ nr T and Rt 16 
mod kit/bath. Idry. $300 

utils. Lv msg 884-6267 


CONCORD. Ig country 
home. compatible grp of 
mostly writers artists and hu- 
man service professionals 
No-smkg or pets. $400 inci 
utils. 508-369-2325 


JAMAICA PLAIN-1F sks 
neat resp F for newly rnvtd 
apt. new kitch & ba. w/d. nr 
grn & orng line. $300 
522-3604 





dep. 397-9370 or 965-1837 


SOMERVILLE-shr irg 2BR 
apt. nr Davis Sq T. S525 « 
nsmkg. no pets. 623- 7839 


WATERTOWN, 1M 28 sks 
2M/F for sunny. spac 3br. 
pkg. close to T, $260 & $270. 
no drugs/smoke/aich. 
maybe pets. Tom 926-9176 


WATERTOWN- M to shr Irge 
4 brm hse w/ 3 prof 

28-32. Bus to Harv. Sq. W/D 
Frpl.+ amen. No pets/smks 
Avi 5/1-6/1 370+ . 924-2320 


WATERTOWN- M to shr irge 





BELMONT-rm in hse of Hvd 
professor. $265 inci utils 
frnshd opt. pkg. nr T. Or 
Zinnes 495- 4274, 489-6063 


SUBLETS 


ALL N Cool 3BR on 
Comm. Ave. T. nr Harv 
Ave avail immed. $850/mo 
6/1 thru 8/31 neg. 787-8708 


BROOKLINE Village. M/F 
grad/prof stud. 6 thru 8. 1 br 
in 6 br hse. prk. util, $350 
mo. 734-8073 


NYC SUBLET. E. Village 
6/12-10/1 Lrg open sunny Ift 


212-677-9164 


ANSWERING 
SERVICES 


VOICE MAIL 
Local VM #'s-$15. 800 VM 
#s-S5 3 Months FREE! 
671-499-1928 


YARD SALES 


MOVING SALE 
Everything Must Go! Futon 
and frame. tables. chairs 
apphances. baskets. odds & 
ends. Call 266-8996 
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STREET FAIRS 


19TH ANNUAL 
BAY VILLAGE 
STREET FAIR. 
“CHURCH STREET IN 
THE HEART OF 


BOSTON" 
Antiques and Crafts! Fun 
food and entertainment for 

the whole family! 


SATURDAY, JUNE 
1 1991, 11AM-5PM. 


Rain Date Sunday. June 
2nd Church St. Nr the 
corner of Arlington & Stuart 
MBTA Arlington St. Green 
Line For More Info. call 


617-482-6173 
GIGS 


CLASSIC ROCK 
Local popular cvr band nds 
drummer/BU singer. 5° yrs 
exp Age 24-. must have 
own trans. Live w/in 15mi of 
Waltham. Call Johnny. tv 
msg (617) 891-0851 


PROF BASS/VOX 
Tenor rnge sks prof wkrng 
gig or band. studio live exp 
call John. 934-2771 
878-6032 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


ST EN EE ER Se 
Guild slim jazz dual pickup 
Sunburst w/ivory inlay frets 
W’ hardshell case Vintage 
1960 nr mint cond A beaut & 
inbehevable guitar $900 
508-363-8835 








For sale: PV Tower PA spkrs 
$300. Akai AX 80 synth $100. 
Roland TR 707 drum mach 
$100. Digitech OSP 128 
$200. Call 730-5391 Iv mssg 


KAWAI BABY GRAND 
PIANO-5'L Shiny bik. Brass 
hardware. Mint cond. $5500 
Moving must sell. Leave msg 
(508) 879-7489 . 


Tama 5 piece power drum kit 
w/ carrying cases. All 
stands. Heavy duty w/ Zild- 
jian symbols. Less than 2 yr 
old Paid $2300 will sell for 
$1500. 401-683-2647 


Washburn Electric Acoustic 
Guitar w/ hard shell case 
Mint cnd.$400 401-683-2647 


LTLEERE SSE CLR 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


RT tn 
EMPIRE STUDIOS 
1393 Boylston Street 
In The Fenway 


+7 DAYS 
+ 24 HOURS, 
+ EASY ACCESS 
+ BEST PRICES 


ONLY SERIOUS 
MUSICIANS 


566-2738 


From Healing Bodywork to 


Business Opps 
The Mind. Body & Sprit 
Classifieds service the 
Holistic and Consciousness 
Onented Community by 
reaching 400.000 people 
Shouldn t your ad be there? 


sc icaeae dicen 
HORSES & 
LIVESTOCK 


1 nena 
DARTMOOR FARMS 
Reoarding facils. Indoor riding 
rena lighted outdoor 
vena 1500 acres of trails 
Trainer on premises (lic 
#2709-C) Thoroughbred 
Bay. beautiful: Reg Paint 
gorgeous Apalloosa. beaut 
iful (508) 636-5383 


NE 


LIVE 


PSYCHIC TAROT 


READERS 


Will answer your romantic, 
personal & financial problems, 
privately, 1 on 1!!!!! 


24 hours 


only $4.99/Adults only 


DISCOUNT 


paying full price for those 


DATELINES 


erotic and exciting 900 date- 


lines!! 


Start meeting new & 


exciting single men & women 


who want to meet you at 


1/2 THE PRICE 


of other datelines!!! 


Our discount datelines are exclusively reserved 
for club members only!! 


Meet new & excitin 


England singles at half price 
Call now to join!!! 


1-900-820-4511 


1 time membership call/adults only 
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JP’S FISH FESTIVAL 
: Jamaica Pond’s $1.1 million face- 

— lift is complete: the boathouse an 

bandstand have been reno 
and new bike and pedestrian paths 
have been laid. This Sunday, Mayor 
Flynn will be on hand at noon to 
HOW O HK I IM join JP residents in an official 
: unveiling, which coincides with the 
fourth a 


nnual Fishing Festival. The 


¢ WHY THE MEDIA TRIVIALIZES IT Sot pin, wil tattuds Hahdng com 

* WHY SOME IN THE MEDICAL COMMUNITY DISMISS IT tests essons, fsh-cleaning and 

A limited supply of fishing gear will 

| he erates ~ © vg 
by Floyd Skoot + page 4 mation, call 725-4505 or 722-2300. 


ILLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST 
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Retro dancing at 
The Loading Zone 

The Loading Zone is known 
for its ribs, and for its unique 
tables, each one a work of art. 
Now the Zone has obtained a 
dance license, and on Sunday 
nights it’s clearing a little extra 
space and staging a Retro 
Dance, a night-long blast from 
the past of 60s and ’70s 
music. 

Disc jockey Connie Bennett 
spins a little bit of everything, 
“from disco to Motown to 
danceable rock.” 

What, we wondered, does 
-. She: consider undanceabie- . 
rock? “Well, you won’t hear 
any Led Zeppelin,” 
answered Bennett, “and the 
Moody Blues, for example, 
is not exactly party 
music.” 

And even if you hate to 
dance, there are trivia con- 
tests; savvy singles-lovers can 
win Loading Zone T-shirts and 
free dinners for knowing who 
recorded one-hitters like 
“Double Shot (Of My Baby’s 
Love)” or “She’s About a 
Mover” (if you need a head 
start, that’s the Swinging 
Medallions and the Sir 
Douglas Quintet, respective- 
ly). 

The Loading Zone is locat- 
ed at 150 Kneeland Street. 
Retro Dances are held every 
Sunday from 8 p.m. to mid- 
night. 

The cover is $5, and the 
kitchen stays open until 10. 
Call 695-0087 for more infor- 
mation. 











— Timothy Gower 


Wear if you dare: outerwear bra at Allston Beat 
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Breastpieces by Angela Zampell 


KATHY CHAPMAN 


All over Boston, women are finally catching on to the nationwide trend of wearing bras, and underwear as outerwear is finally strutting 


its stuff in local nightclubs and concert halls. 


To join the crowd, you could pull a basic black or red Olga out of the underwear drawer and wear it with pride. Or you could take the 
idea a few steps further and try one of Angela Zampell’s designs out for size. 

Zampell’s company, Mode Merre, based in Beverly, creates wild, bright, and fun cupwear, specializing in “breastpieces,” as she calls 
them. Not for the fashion-meek, her bras are often basic brand names ‘dyed and adorned with everything from huge plastic sunflowers, 
beads, pearls, tassles, and blue grapes to plastic baby doll faces — one over each breast. 

To accompany the bras, Zampell also offers a line of short-shorts decorated with matching pearls, tassles, beads, and so on. These must 


be ordered straight from her. 


If your wardrobe (or your psyche) can’t handle one of Zampell’s bras, try the black-velvet brassiere at Urban Outfitters, on Mass Ave at 
Newbury Street, or the red-fringed bustier or velvet halter top at Allston Beat, on Newbury Street. 
Mode Merre products can be found at Allston Beat, 348 Newbury Street, at an average price of $60 per piece. Or they can be ordered 


directly from Zampell at half that. For phone orders, call (508) 922-5426. 


— Catherine Robertson 
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Researching skills for job hunters 

Incredible but true: many job candidates still show up for 
employment interviews without the slightest clue of what the 
company does. This, in days of high unemployment, is job- 
hunting suicide. Not only will your potential boss think you 
are an uninspired boob, but you may be trying to find work in 
an industry that’s all wrong for you. 

Willa MacAllen, a former librarian and professional research 
consultant, can make you look absolutely informed. This 
Monday night, she’s offering a class at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education titled “Research Unlimited: the First Step in 
Job Hunting.” 

In addition to presenting a primer on research techniques, 
MacAllen will give her students a 30-page packet, which 
includes an extended bibliography of sources for seeking 
information about companies. The cost is $31, and if you're 
out of work, the info packet alone may be worth every penny. 

For more information or to register for “Research 
Unlimited,” call the Boston Center for Adult Education at 
267-4430. 
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iN A PERFECT WoRLD 


| TECHNOLOGY WOULD HAVE ALREADY 
| ADVANCED To THE POINT WHERE, FoR 





THE PRICE OF A PHONE CALL, WE CouLD | 


INSTANTLY FAX OURSELVES TO ExoTic 


by mimi Couther 








_..—— Timothy Gower _ 








Handmade vases with a twist 
KATHY CHAPMAN 


Bendy vases by Christopher Williams 

In the film Object of Beauty, a tiny Henry Moore statuette 
holds such power over John Malkovich and Andie 
MacDowell that when they even think of hocking it, their 
lives turn sour, their love fades, and they’re stuck watching 
mediocre reruns on TV. Think it can’t happen in real life? If 
you ask us, a similar magic hovers over Christopher 
Williams’s “bendy vases.” 

Not that anyone would think of parting with one. The 
British glass artist created them to catch eyes even when 
empty, but what he accomplished is something more than 
mere decoration. Indeed, the contorted-S-shape tubes (that’s 
where the “bendy” comes in) exercise such a singular grip on 
the imagination (and heart) that you could think of them as 
the visual equivalent of a tune you can’t get out of your head. 

Oh, if you do want to use them to hold flowers, they’ll do 
that just fine. They come in two sizes: 12 inches ($196) or 
eight inches ($116), and eight colors, each of which is avail- 
able in a clear or sandblasted finish. 

By the way, if you’re looking for something perfect to fit in 
the vase, we recommend that you head over to Le Jardin, on 
Huron Avenue, which has one of the largest and most elegant 
selections of fresh-cut flowers in town. Buy a single iris, or 
design your own bouquet — a natural treat this time of year. 

Christopber Williams’s bendy vases are available at Modern 
Designer Furnishings, 19 Brattle Street, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge; call 491-2789. Le Jardin is located at 248 Huron 
Avenue, Cambridge; call 492-4534. 

— Robin Dougherty 
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Goods from Blazing Baskets 

Wedding season is upon us in full force, and if you're in the 
market for a quick, personalized gift, look no further than 
Blazing Baskets, a new shop in Brookline that sells a contem- 
porary selection of dried flowers, potted dried-flower arrange- 
ments, and gift baskets. 

TLC (tender loving care) baskets filled with gourmet good- 
ies or beautifying bath supplies run from $30 to $63; the color- 
ful selection makes a festive gift, but the best part is that when 
the last of the chocolates have been gobbled up, or the final 
bit of the bubble bath has soaked in, the flower-decorated 
basket is for keeps. Blazing Baskets also carries a unique 
papier-maché basket available in various sizes (from $10 to 
$30), which you can fill with hand-chosen edibles from the 
store’s gourmet shelves. 

Mark Elkind and his partner do all of the preparations them- 
selves — in fact, their workshop is actually part of the store. 
Accordingly, if you find something you like but want it larger, 
or perhaps in a different color, they will quickly oblige. They 
will also come to your home and do custom work. 

Blazing Baskets, located at 308a (rear) Harvard Street, in 
Brookline, is open Monday through Wednesday and on 
Friday from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., on Thursday from 9:30 a.m. 
to 7p.m., and on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. The store 
often has extended hours during holiday times. Call 734- 
4584.-For out-of-state orders call, 1-800-522-4533. 

— Alison Hagge 








TLC: personal gift baskets | 
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Primal Lites 

Japanese lanterns were the height of suburban chic in post- 
World War II America. Who knows why? Maybe hanging up a 
string of the kitschy lights was our way of embracing a bit of 
Asian culture after a long and ugly war. Or perhaps the.same 
decorative impulse that drove us to post flamingos on our 
front lawns led to their popularity — an exotic touch to spice 
up the drab Eisenhower-era landscape. 

Regardless, they’re back with a neat twist. Joie de Vivre, in 
Cambridge, offers a line of patio lights for indoor or outdoor 
use by Primal Lite, of San Francisco, which replaces the simple 
incandescent tubes with funky icons, like cowboy boots and 
cacti, fried eggs, and, yes, flamingos. 

An 18-foot string of 10 lights, which would make a great 
gimmick for your next nighttime weenie roast, is $22. Most 
sets include one type of light, as with the Mess-o-Trout or 
Litter-o-Kitties. But Joie de Vivre has created three different 
“variety packs,” which combine lights from each of the many 
sets it has on hand. Planning a Tex-Mex barbecue? Joie de 
Vivre also stocks sets.of red and gréen chili-pepper lighits 
($15). 

Joie de Vivre, located at 1792 Mass Ave, Cambridge, is open 
Monday through Friday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Thursdays 
until 8 p.m.), on Saturday from 10 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., and on 


Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. Call 864-8188. 
— Timothy Gower 


Funky lights: from fish to chili peppers 
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Summer picks for men... 


Men who opt for open-toe footwear suffer unfair- 
ly. Wear your sandals anywhere but the beach or a 
Turkish bath, and there will always be some wise- 
ass ready to rib you. Why? Some people think men 
look sappy in sandals. This may be because all sum- 
mer, all over New England, you see tourists from 
Canada, where, presumably, the colder weather 
persuades men to commit an inexcusable fashion 
faux pas: wearing socks with sandals. (Listen up, 
mes amis — they’re open-air shoes, designed to lib- 
erate your poor sweating feet in warmer weather. 
Wool or orlon tend to spoil this effect.) 

Furthermore, most Americans have the opposite 
of a foot fetish — that is, a foot aversion. Feet 
stink, feet are homely, feet are the body’s working 
class, hence they are best kept covered in polite 
company. And besides, some Neanderthals still 
insist, sandals are girl’s shoes. 

Thankfully, these preconceptions seem to be 
fading and men are less inhibited about baring 
their soles, to say nothing of their toes and insteps. 
While we will hold off on predicting that men will 
soon be wearing sandals with their Armani suits 
(the way some fashion seer is always predicting 
that men will soon begin carrying purses), great- 
looking sandals are turning up on the feet of men 
all over the city. Here are some of the best bets 
around for keeping your dogs cool when the 
weather gets hot. 

The Tannery (400 Boylston Street, Boston, and 
1la Brattle Street, Cambridge) had the best selec- 
tion of men’s sandals we found. The Tannery’s 
top-of-the line models are handsome and practical 
sandals by Mephisto, which have wide leather 
straps, either two or three across (the latter are 
“gladiator style,” which buckle around the ankle). 
Both come in brown or black and have thick rub- 
ber soles filled with cork, making them a comfort- 
able, but light, walking-around sandal. The only 
drawback, in fact, is price: at $110 to $120, they are 
as expensive as a pair of good dress shoes. 

Less pricey are the Bass sandals ($50), which 
come in a zori style (a Y-shaped thong-strap in the 
front), as well as others with slender criss-crossing 
straps and thinner soles. The Tannery also has 
Rockports ($70), which would be great for the beach 
or for a leisurely day on a boat. The Rockports have 
sturdy nylon straps (which resist mold and mildew), 
Velcro clasps, and slip-proof rubber soles. 

For variety and economy, The Wild Pair (17-19 
Winter Street) is worth a look. There are more than 
a dozen styles to choose from, mostly leather san- 
dals from South America and Italy, most with 
elaborate braiding and thin leather soles. Prices 
range from $29 to $45. 

Most of the styles we saw at other shoe shops or 
department stores are best left to sunburned old 
men padding around the pool at resort hotels. But 
Timberland (71 Newbury Street) makes an attrac- 
tive lightweight leather sandal with Velcro straps in 
a simple zori or ankle-strap variety. ($52 and $57, 
respectively). They’re also available at Bob Smith 
Sporting Goods (9 Spring Lane, near Downtown 


Crossing). 
— Timothy Gower 


Men, who have long felt that sandals died with 
the gladiators, have finally begun to wear them 
again. But most women can’t understand what 
took them so. long to come around. What's the big 
deal about showing some toe? After all, strapping 
on a pair of sandals beats wearing closed-toe 
shoes on any summer day. The all-natural air con- 
ditioning is critical if you do a lot of walking on 
sun-broiled city pavement. And — as an added 
bonus — you get to wiggle your toes whenever 
you feel like it. 

One thing we learned in our search for sandals 
was that they sell fast. If you don’t buy your san- 
dals at the beginning of the season, one vendor 
warned, you'll find slim pickings once summer’s in 
full swing. 

Cuiou (in the South Market at Faneuil Hall) has 
a particularly good selection of sandals right now. 
One pair we liked is made by Mootsie Tootsies 
and costs $50. Pieces of thin, supple leather — in 
bone, tan, black, or pale green — form a triangle 
on top of the foot; an extra-wide strap, which 
wraps softly around the back of the ankle, fastens 
with Velcro. The sole is a three-quarter-inch 
black-rubber platform. Another pair is made of a 
thick suede — in black or tan — with a large 
brass buckle, and has a thin but sturdy sole — 
perfect for walking. The style, which is boyish 
and casual, is softened by cut-outs that form pat- 
terns in the leather. Made by The Newz, these are 
$88. 

The selection of sandals at Zodiac USA (on 
Newbury Street) is not as large as at Cuiou, but 
there are a few particularly nice styles and the 
prices are reasonable. One pair, made by Zodiac 
for $54, is certainly reminiscent of the days of the 
gladiators. It’s made with panels of leather on 
either side of the foot, with a row of elongated tri- 
angles lining the tops of each panel. A long 
leather lace weaves in and out through these from 
bottom to top. At $66, this is one of the most- 
pricey styles. Also by Zodiac are a few nicely 
designed platforms that stand on two inches of 
ribbed black rubber. These cost $52 to $54. Zodiac 
USA also has sandals by other designers, such as a 
pair of open-toe black-lace slingbacks made by 
Berne Mev, of New York ($68). 

Urban Outfitters (on Mass Ave at Newbury 
Street, in Boston, and in Harvard Square, in 
Cambridge) is offering a line of sandals that 
seems to represent what Birkenstocks would look 
like if they weren’t so darn clunky. Made by 
Unlisted, the sandals at Urban Outfitters have the 
familiar thick leather straps — in black, taupe, 
khaki, and tan — sans clunk. The designs are 
more narrow and the insole has only the slightest 
of contours. The soles are made of either a thin 
black rubber sole or a three-quarter-inch plat- 
form. Unlisted’s modified pseudo-Birkenstocks 


cost $44. 
— Gail Ross 
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FATIGUE 
SYNDROME 


The struggle, the battle for legitimacy 


BY FLOYD SKLOOT 


here’s a lot wrong with me. My spinal fluid has far 
too much protein in it. Viruses rampant in my sys- 
tem can actually be grown in cultures made from 
my blood. There are abnormalities in vital 
immunologic pathways. My brain is swollen and 
scarred; my IQ is deteriorating and my visual 
memory is a shambles. If I see you scratch your 
head while I’m talking to you, chances are I'll forget what 
I'm trying to say. When I prepare hot cereal in the morn- 
ing, I’m as likely to pour my rolled oats onto the lid as into 
the pot. 

All of which says little about how I feel. Most often, I 
feel unplugged, as though the cables to my fuel sources 
have been shredded. At times I feel unmoored, the vessel 
of my self having slipped from its anchorage to my body. 
And although I resist it, sometimes I simply feel unhealthy, 
like a polluted stream. The glands in my neck have been 
tender to the touch for two years. When my joints and 
muscles merely ache, they’re feeling better than usual. 

But I look all right, even if my tightly curled ethnic hair 
has straightened and my muscles, built up by years of hard 
training, have lost all tone. A marathoner and successful 
competitive road-racer just two years ago, I now buckle, 
breathless and fatigued, after seven minutes of easy walk- 
ing during a treadmill test. Sitting in a chair afterward to 
recover from the exertion, 10 electrodes still stuck to my 
shaved torso, I can only stare at the floor and wonder 
about the body’s essential delicacy. I, who always thought 
of my body as sturdy, almost indomitable. 

And the things I say! I ask my wife for a stick of decaf- 
feinated gum, ask my doctor whether the blood tests show 
“amnesia” instead of anemia, complain to a friend that my 
hair is leaking instead of thinning. The Xerox machine 
apparently stands for all machines in my rearranged brain: 
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I ask my wife to reheat my coffee in the Xerox, ask my son 
to Xerox the lawn, explain to my daughter that the doctor 
will Xerox her injured arm. My spelling and my math have 
become utterly original. This is not the way I was before. 

I have chronic fatigue syndrome (CFS), also known as 
chronic fatigue and immune dysfunction syndrome 
(CFIDS), and perhaps soon to be known as chronic 
immune activation syndrome (CIAS). If I hear you call it 
the “yuppie flu,” I'll hit you with a Xerox machine. 

According to one prominent physician familiar with the 
disease, Jay Levy, who’s based in San Francisco, CFS is the 
“disease of the 90s,” as AIDS was the disease of the ’80s. 
In part, this is because of the sheer numbers involved. 
Two million to five million Americans are afflicted; the 
federal Centers for Disease Control receive 1000 to 2000 
telephone inquiries about the disease each month; hun- 
dreds of thousands of the more severely ill people are 
being forced to leave their jobs because of its symptoms. 

But CFS is also the disease of the 90s in the same way, 
perhaps, that nuclear-waste disposal is the environmental 
issue or taxation is the political issue of the 90s: because 
of the magnitude of costs involved in addressing them, 
because of how long and willfully they have been ignored 
as problems, because of the implications of not solving 
them. 

Maybe part of the problem is the name. Calling it chron- 
ic fatigue syndrome is as inadequate as calling emphyse- 
ma chronic coughing syndrome — it highlights one symp- 
tom and doesn’t touch the reality of the disease. And label- 
ing it the yuppie flu is as misleading and demeaning as 
labeling Parkinson’s disease the geriatric shakes. In Great 
Britain, CFS is known as myalgic encephalomyelitis, a 
name with heft, the kind that might earn the disease 
greater respect in America. But until the gravity of the dis- 
ease is accepted here, the media would most likely seize 
On its acronym (the ME disease?) to create as unflattering 
an image as they have with the yuppie flu. 

Since the act of naming is an act of recognition, it isn’t 
surprising that this disease has had a hard time in America. 
As of now, it cannot be definitively diagnosed through 
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technological means — that is, blood and other laboratory 
tests, X-rays, brain scans, MRIs (magnetic resonance imag- 
ing) — and these are the means that our medical practi- 
tioners typically adhere to. If they can’t find it with 
machines, it doesn’t exist. Further, recognizing this disease 
as legitimate has serious political and economic implica- 
tions. Research would have to be adequately funded. 
Government agencies and private insurance carriers 
would have to acknowledge it, would have to respond 
appropriately to it, would have to support its victims. 

As with AIDS, which was originally spoken of as the 
“gay cancer” if it was spoken of at all, CFS can be denied 
by assigning it pejorative labels or names that diminish its 
seriousness, implying that its victims are somehow getting 
what their lifestyle warrants. 
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SOME PEOPLE, INCLUDING some physicians and researchers, 
say that CFS is a figment of the imagination. Now, I pos- 
sess a vivid imagination. I've published hundreds of 
poems and stories and have a novel coming out that I 
wouldn’t mind hearing called imaginative. But I'll be 
damned if I can figure out why I would imagine myself 
into this state of health. Or imagine myself out of my 
income. Out of the joy of running and competing. Out of 
driving and cooking. I also can’t figure out how I imagined 
my lymph glands into swelling and hurting or my temper- 
ature into staying below normal, or how I imagined too 
much protein into my spinal fluid (which they take out of 
you in a manner that only a truly sick person could have 
imagined). 

Without wanting to seem to protest too much, I must 
say that I liked my life before CFS. A lot. Active with my 
family, good job, good things happening with my writing, 
a corkboard full of ribbons for my racing. Why imagine 
myself into being unable to work, unable to write more 
than three hours a week (in a good week), often unable to 
walk upstairs to the bathroom, let alone finish a fast 10- 
miler? Why would I want to shamble along with a cane 
instead of walking with my nice, smooth stride? Why 
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imagine myself into bed or my recliner for 85 percent of 
each day? Writing this essay, so far, has taken six weeks. 

Then there’s the it’s-only-depression school of thought. 
In July 1990, there was an article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association stating that depression, not 
a virus, was the cause of CFS. The article let loose a storm 
of response from experts in the field who pointed out the 
study’s numerous flaws of methodology and conclusion. 
Chief among these flaws was that most (75 percent) of the 
patients studied didn’t actually have CFS, as defined by the 
Centers for Disease Control; they were simply chronically 
tired. Shortly thereafter, the AMA issued a terse microcor- 
rection stating that its article had confused chronic fatigue 
with chronic fatigue syndrome. Which did wonders to off- 
set the unfortunate media message that the yuppie flu was 
simply depression. I remember feeling very depressed 
while watching the TV-news broadcasts on that one. 

This illness is not depression. Depressed people don’t 
spend their days, as I do, trying to make notes for poems 
and essays that they feel driven to write despite their poor 
health. Depressed people lack motivation and are slow in 
responding. Not me. My severe thinking-and-memory dis- 
orders are quite specific, having to do with making memo- 
ries, forming abstract concepts, maintaining a line of 
thought. But I still have will and desire. My eyes look tired 
and sick, not glassy or unfocused; they hurt, but they see 
what's going on around me. Depressed people are usually 
helped by exercise; seven minutes of walk- 
ing on a treadmill sends me to bed for a 
week. Unlike a depressed person, I spend a 
lot of time thinking; “God, if only I could 
exercise again! ” 

Neither was I depressed early on the morn- 
ing of December 7, 1988, my personal Day of 
Infamy, when I felt the sudden onset of CFS 
in a hotel room in Washington, DC. I am not 
even depressed now, although what has hap- 
pened saddens and challenges me. But the 
effort to have my illness taken seriously, 
named seriously, and treated seriously is cer- 
tainly depressing, especially when I’m 
already dealing with a debilitating chronic ill- 
ness. At least I was among the more-fortunate 
people with CFS, in that I found a physician 
who understood the disease after only five 
months of floundering within the medical 
community and after only two recommenda- 
tions that I see a psychiatrist. 

I am also among the more fortunate peo- 
ple with CFS in that I am male. The stories I 
hear from women with CFS are downright 
chilling. Even though the disease strikes 
women far more frequently than men, 
women seem to encounter extraordinary 
skepticism when presenting themselves with 
CFS’s peculiar mix of symptoms. It’s a “soft,” 
non-specific mix, so women are more likely 
to be doubted. They’re more likely to be 
seen as depressed, bored, or frustrated; to be 
told to find a hobby or a lover. Their condi- 
tion is viewed as a version of their sex’s, er, 
hormonal problems, or perhaps some exotic 
physical expression of female disaffection. 

Picture this. A woman in her late 30s has been sick for 
six months. The last time she had something worse than a 
cold was the summer she graduated from college, but now 
she feels permanently flu-ish. She has missed work, 
although her reputation is for working seven 12-hour days 
a week. Her blood tests are unremarkable, but she’s been 
running a fever of 99.8, has had a sore throat and tender 
lymph nodes, and has been exhausted for half a year. She 
can’t sleep more than two hours at a time. She was a suc- 
cessful tax-law attorney in line for a partnership, and a 
race walker, before this happened; now she’s no longer 
able to work or exercise. Her head feels like it’s filled with 
cotton; her joints and muscles always feel like she’s just 
finished a hilly 20,000-meter race. 

This woman is already so debilitated and frightened by 
what's happening to her that she’s prepared to hear the 
worst from her doctor. She is also so disoriented, her brain 
functioning so poorly, that she has a colleague from the 
office come along to help explain things. Otherwise, she’d 
just mumble. Simply telling her story is enough to make 
her cry. The doctor pats her hand, tells her to take a few 
weeks off work, meet a nice guy, take a trip. If it doesn’t 
ease up soon, go see a psychiatrist. There’s nothing medi- 
cally wrong. 

I hear stories like this all the time. And it’s not just from 
yuppie women, like the tax lawyer. In support groups and 
over the telephone, I’ve spoken to women with CFS who 
were machine operators, assembly-line workers, nude 
dancers, newspaper distributors, teachers, and nurses. I’ve 
spoken to a teenage girl from a rural community in 
Oregon and to an 87-year-old woman. Same story. 

Another stroke of good fortune for me is that I have the 
support and trust of my family, my friends, and my col- 
leagues from work. A close friend I used to run and race 
with visits me at least twice a week. He uses my home as 
his health club, changing for runs along the same wooded 
trails that we once ran together, cooling down in my living 
room while we talk. It’s wonderful, as though my illness 
has changed nothing between us except my ability to be 
beside him on the trails. 

A few people I used to work with (colleagues from the 
public-policy group that the rest of the utility company 
referred to as Arts & Crafts) call at least three times a week. 
Sometimes they bring lunch and spend their hour at the 
round oak table in my dining room. They've stopped ask- 
ing what names I used to store various memos on my 
word processor at the office because I can’t remember, 
but they continue to make me feel present and important 
in their lives. 

My two children, although grown and living outside the 
home, busy in their new adult lives, are in touch almost 








daily. They’ve progressed with me through the typical 
stages of denial, fear, anger, and acceptance; now they're 
simply here for me. It is a source of joy to draw from. 

And my wife, with a power that continues to astonish 
me, has been committed to my support from the first — 
when she saw before I did that I had something more than 
flu to the fifth power. CFS has forced us to completely 
redefine the familiar division of responsibilities that gov- 
erned the first two decades of our life together. I can no 
longer do what I did — the family’s cooking and laundry, 
the petty errands, the driving, the tax returns. We have had 
to put our home up for sale — because I have trouble 
climbing the stairs to go to the bathroom, because my 
income has been radically reduced, because her new job 
involves a 100-mile daily commute — and I have not been 
able to carry my customary load in all that a relocation 
entails. Probably more than all the newly assumed duties 
and schlepping, what means the most is that she hasn’t 
made me feel like a burden. I wonder sometimes if I 
would’ve had the moxie to do as well if the situation were 
reversed. 

For most people with this disease, the world outside 
their already weakened selves — the world of health care 
and emotional support — is as hostile as their own bodies 
have become. The feeling of estrangement is painful as 
they grow more and more isolated, unable to drive or 
walk, unable to tolerate visitors for more than a few min- 
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utes at a time, unable to escape into books or films. 
Marriages break up, parents withdraw support, friends dis- 
appear, employers turn away. 

In the last few months, however, the prospects have 
begun changing for people with CFS. Gradually — but, 
one hopes, for good. There have been new research find- 
ings, reported with greater objectivity and acceptance by 
the media. The Centers for Disease Control recently 
announced they will undertake a study of CFS; this repre- 
sents the federal government's first unqualified acknowl- 
edgment that the disease is both real and important. 

A September 4, 1990, announcement from a team of 
researchers at Philadelphia’s Wistar Institute helped to 
clarify the gravity of this illness. The announcement, the 
contents of which had been rumored for months, con- 
cerned discovery of an apparent link between the human 
T-cell leukemia virus (HTLV) and CFS. This virus, which is 
similar to HTLV-II, is a retrovirus, meaning it reproduces 
by integrating itself into the genetic information of normal 
body cells. Thus it is related to those viruses that also 
cause AIDS, lymphomas, and some chronic diseases of the 
central nervous system. 

Isn’t it strange to feel overjoyed at such news? Of 
course, it’s good that a possible viral agent has been iden- 
tified, because that may mark a significant step toward 
effective treatment. The discovery should also help erase 
doubts about CFS’s legitimacy. In turn, this could have the 
practical effect of easing matters with employers, insur- 
ance companies, and social-service agencies. My experi- 
ence was typical of most people with CFS in that, despite 
testimonials from physicians and seemingly endless docu- 


CHRONIC FATIGUE SYNDROME: 
WHERE TO GET HELP 


A variety of local and national resources are available 
for people who suffer from CFS. For more information, 
contact the following: 

e The National Chronic Fatigue Syndrome 
Association can provide information and referrals for 
local medical programs and support groups; call (913) 


321-2278. 

¢ Local people suffering from chronic fatigue syn- 
drome can contact a Massachusetts support group by 
calling 893-4415. Christine is a current volunteer who 
works for the group; she can be reached at 522-5151 
between 7 and 8 p.m. 

¢ University Hospital has a sleeping-disorders pro- 
gram; contact Maryanne at 266-1565 on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays. 
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mentation of what the illness has done to me, it took more 
than a year to convince the Social Security Administration 
that I was disabled. 

Two months after the Wistar Institute’s announcement 
concerning a viral link with CFS, there was a cover story 
on the illness in Newsweek. This certainly represented a 
landmark in acceptance of CFS and in educating the pub- 
lic about its seriousness. Although we haven’t had our 
Rock Hudson yet, and although the luminaries stricken by 
CFS (Cher, Gilda Radner, Cathy Lee Crosby) have not 
brought the disease comparable attention, we’re getting 
there. 

Approaching the end of having to battle for the legitima- 
cy of an illness that has so powerfully changed my life is 
something of a milestone. But the latest news about CFS is 
also scary news. The disease must now be grouped with a 
few other diseases that make the soul shiver. Although 
CFS isn’t AIDS, isn’t fatal, and doesn’t appear to be sexual- 
ly transmissible, the viruses that cause both diseases have 
the same method of operation, penetrating cells and con- 
fusing them, altering genetic codes, turning the body’s 
immune system into a traitor, becoming — literally — part 
of you. They are both, as of now, incurable — and CFS is 
five to 10 times more common than its sister illness. 

Makes you wonder what's happening out there — why 
these new viral diseases that we cannot combat are crop- 
ping up now. I mean, what killed the dinosaurs, anyway? 

Maybe it was a retrovirus. 
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THE STRUGGLE TO cope with this disease, like 
the struggle to cope with other serious chronic 
diseases, can only be fought in stages. 
Acceptance comes first. I believe I passed into 
the acceptance stage more than a year ago, 
helped, as I have said, by the support of my 
family, friends, and colleagues, and by a physi- 
cian who understood CFS. But the vast majority 
of people with this disease are hindered in 
reaching the acceptance stage because so many 
of those they must count on for support have 
not themselves accepted it as a real, organic ill- 
ness. It strengthens me for the tasks ahead to 
know that one enormous barrier is in the pro- 
cess of being removed, that people are gaining 
a clearer sense of what we’re dealing with. 

Perhaps this overcoming of medical and 
political skepticism is part of what makes CFS 
the disease of the 90s. The ’80s forced us to see 
how virulent and devastating a new virus can 
be. It may be that the "90s will confront us with 
a host of new viruses and other toxins that 
challenge medical researchers to learn more 
than they know now about the human immune 
system. 

Indeed, I believe that the mysteries of the 
immune system — mysteries that medical sci- 
ence is far from understanding — will turn out to 
be the health issue of this decade. There are too 
many factors in our environment and lifestyles 
that appear to compromise the immune system; 
we must learn more about it. AIDS may have 
paved the way, but it clearly has not brought established 
health-care policy-makers to a place where they can see 
beyond the potential economic costs of strange new illness- 
es. 

CFS’s penchant for striking productive people during 
their peak years of contribution to society is another factor 
that may make it the disease of the 90s. Can we afford to 
lose millions of successful, hard-driving people from our 
workforce, caring for them through decades of disability? 
Given the disease’s near-epidemic proportions, devastating 
impact, and mysterious etiology, it would seem to represent 
the kind of research challenge that can dominate a decade. 

But CFS may end up being the disease of the '90s for 
another reason altogether. As the old geopolitical order 
shifts, it is possible to suggest that our common prob- 
lems as people on this planet may become more com- 
pelling than our differences. In some ways, CFS is the 
most common of illnesses, its rather unspectacular 
symptoms exotic only in the sense that they all occur 
together. It is spreading quickly and relentlessly, and 
there is, as of now, no effective way to protect ourselves 
against it. Yet CFS is also the most individual of diseases, 
striking each victim in ways unique to his or her own 
immune system. 

Researchers and clinicians report varying, often contra- 
dictory, findings in dealing with CFS patients: some have 
fevers slightly above normal, others have temperatures 
generally below normal. Some patients can’t sleep for 
more than a few hours at a time, others can’t stay awake 
for more than a few hours at a time, still others fluctuate 
from one sleep extreme to the other. Some patients seem 
to be affected more severely in their digestive systems, 
others in their endocrine systems, others in their central 
nervous systems. Some respond favorably to medications 
that seem to worsen the condition of others. 

What's going on here? 

Researchers don’t know for sure what causes CFS. They 
don’t know how it spreads. They don’t know why some 
people get it and others don’t; why there are a few families 
in which several people have it while in most families only 
one person has it; why there are sometimes cluster out- 
breaks in certain towns or institutions, why most often the 
incidence seems random. They don’t know why some 
people get better spontaneously while others tend to 
worsen steadily, why others experience remissions and 
recurrences. 

As the 20th century ends, it appears that a disease such 
as CFS reminds us simultaneously of our individuality and 
our separateness. We are all in this together, I’m afraid. 
Until we acknowledge the seriousness and the reality of 
this disease, and give its treatment a high priority, CFS will 
certainly continue its somber spread. Q 
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AND I'LL CRY IF | WANT TO 


EMOTIONAL RESCUE OFF THE RACK 


by Wes Eichenwald 


s there a word for describing a feeling 
of frozen indecision . . . a growing 
sense of apprehension and helpless- 
ness . . . an undeniable sensation that 
there is no chance of your needs, your 
particular needs, ever being met? 

Whatever it’s called, if anything, it comes 
upon me when I stand in front of a rack of 
greeting cards. And these days, what with 
Mother's Day just past, Father’s Day upon 
us, and God knows how many summer 
weddings in the offing, the feeling seems 
to come upon me more and more. 

My card phobia’s been going on for 
years. Is there a 12-step program for this? 
I’m sure I’m not the only one. Face it: find- 
ing just the right card for a certain situation 
is about as probable as finding Mr. or Ms. 
Right alongside it in the aisle at CVS, 
browsing the non-allergenic soaps. 
Eventually, most of us settle on something 
we can live with. 

I know: I’m a writer, I take words seri- 
ously, perhaps too seriously. And after all, 
it’s only a card; nobody expects you to 
make the definitive statement about your- 
self through something mass-produced 
that you buy for $1.25. People read 'em in 
10 seconds, then toss ’em. 

Doesn't matter. I stand in front of a card 
rack and time stops. I have the look of a 
small, furry animal frozen by the headlights 
of an oncoming pickup truck in the middle 
of Route 128. This one’s hopelessly square; 
that one’s too irreverent; this one’s too 
elaborate; that one’s too chintzy; this one’s 
too adolescent; that one’s too religious. 

Come to think of it, it’s like dating, only 
less risky. Which doesn’t help when I’m 
stuck like this. 

Okay, okay. So if exactly the right words 
are what I need, why don’t I pen them 
myself on some decent note paper and 
save the neuroses for something more 
important? Sometimes I do. But there are 
times when a card is expected, when any- 
thing else wouldn’t feel right. 

If you’ve browsed the racks yourself in 
the last year or two, you might have 
noticed that all is not hearts and flowers 
anymore. If you’re an average American, 
according to industry studies, you send 
about 30 greeting cards a year to friends 
and family members: birthday cards, 
anniversary cards, get-well cards, the usual. 

And if you’re an average American card 
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shopper, you’ve probably noticed that 
something new has slipped into the racks 
in between the flowery drawings and the 
hokey cartoons. You’ve found sensitivity. 
Something approximating real expression. 
What experts call “the new realism.” For 
good or ill, the thirtysomething mentality 
— aaaaak! — has wended its way into our 
drugstores. 

This has its limits, mind you. In 
Hallmark’s world, even angst is sugar- 
coated. No one must be allowed to send 
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a card saying, “So you’re in total 
despair/Well, good for you/Thanks for 
finally growing up!” (Unless, of course, 
you make one yourself out of construc- 
tion paper and crayons.) There must be 
silver linings; besides, Joy Division 
albums are rarely given out as party 
favors. 

Still, even sugar-coated angst is a big 
step in the greeting-card world. Most of us 
over the age of 13 know that the course of 
true love rarely blows smoothly, and even 


Hallmark has finally caught on. Mirabile 
dictu, it is now possible to find greeting 
cards that bear some resemblance to life 
as we know it. And pity me: I decided to 
venture into the bright, cheery 
Midwestern heart of the card industry to 
find out more. 


life, used to be a fairly simple opera- 

tion. The cards were of two varieties. 
The more numerous faction consisted of 
flowery drawings with syrupy rhymes in 
flowing script, on such subjects as “What Is 
an Aunt?”, and all the recipients were spe- 
cial — “Happy Birthday to a Special 
Cousin,” and the like. The second type — 
known in the trade as studio cards — fea- 
tured coarse cartoons with comments out 
of Jokes for the John — stuff on the order of 
“Happy birthday! You’re over the hill, fat 
and wrinkled, everything is sagging and 
sex is but a memory/So don’t strain your- 
self blowing out the candles, baby.” (Who 
actually sent those things?) You browsed 
the racks, looking for something neither 
too saccharine nor overly offensive; with 
luck, you found something comfortably 
neutral. 

A few years ago, the ever-inventive greet- 
ing-card industry, sensing the public had just 
about run out of holidays it would take seri- 
ously (Grandparents’ Day never really 
caught on), decided to try a new tack and 
introduce cards for all the days that fall 
between special occasions — in other 
words, cards for everyday life as we know it. 

“I can’t stand myself either when I’m 
like this,” reads one sample, from 
Hallmark; on its cover is a simple wood- 
cut-type drawing of an empty chair in a 
corner. Inside is a single word: “Sorry.” 
Another card, showing a flower growing 
out of a rock, says: “You're breaking a 
habit that’s pretty tough!” Inside: “But 
you're tougher!” A third depicts a cartoon 
dog, crying, on a leash in the rain, with the 
legend: “Something very serious seems to 
be troubling you and I wish I could share 
your problem.” Inside: “I may not have 
any solutions, but I’m a good listener. . . 
so if it would help to talk, I’m here.” 

Had enough? Thought so. 

These cards are part of Hallmark’s “Just 
How I Feel” series, a 520-card line released 
in January 1990. They’re also part of the 


C ard shopping, like so much else in 
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Clyde Whalen knows his Allston-Brighton neighborhood 

rie 1s our Allston-Brighton correspondent for Neighborhood Network News 
| Whalen has excellent timing in his news delivery. One reason is that he has 
| iad experience as an entertainer. He performed before live audiences in 

Cc uropean clubs and on cruise ships after Air Force service in World War Il. 





Our 71-year-old correspondent attends Allston-Brighton meetings, 
interviews neighborhood newsmakers, reads community newspapers and is 
in touch with other local contacts to prepare for his newscasts. Whalen has 
also had experience as a newspaper reporter, and, of course, this past career 
is a plus as a BNN-TV correspondent. 
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fastest-growing segment of the $4.6 billion 
US greeting-card industry. They’re called 
“non-occasion cards”: ones sent not for 
birthdays, anniversaries, weddings, or holi- 
days, but just to keep in touch. In one way 
or another. According to Andrea Boren, a 
White Plains, New York-based card-indus- 
try consultant, sales of non-occasion cards 
grew 25 percent in 1989, the latest year for 
which figures are available. 

Not unlike the brewing industry, there 
are hundreds of greeting-card companies 
in America, but the top three — Hallmark, 
American Greetings, and Gibson — 
account for 80 percent of sales. Hallmark 
alone boasts a 44 percent market shate; the 
Kansas City, Missouri-based corporation 
manufactures everything from Crayola 
crayons to Christmas ornaments. Its 
resources guarantee it both influence with- 
in the industry and attention from the 
media. For its part, Hallmark says it’s just 
giving the public what it wants: the explo- 
sion in the non-occasion-card market mir- 
rors the complex choices and multiple 
options its customers now face. Cards 
reflect society's values, Hallmark argues, 
not mold them. 

Those values increasingly include greater 
interest in individuality and personalization. 
Go to a record store: the popular Personics 
system allows customers to assemble cus- 
tomized tapes on the spot. Go to a card 
rack: buyers of the “Just How I Feel” line 
get to select their own color of envelope. 
(Big whoop, but some people think it’s 
important.) 

According to consultant Boren, “The 
whole non-occasion category really fits 
with baby-boomer personalities, who are 
looking for something more individual- 
ized, something that really says how they 
feel... . Everyone’s lives are more busy, so 
these cards really fill a niche and enhance 
communication between very busy people 
at a time in their lives when communica- 
tion is important. . . . [The cards] came into 
being in the mid '70s, and they’ve just 
been growing as a category ever since.” 
One thing that hasn’t changed: about 90 
percent of greeting-card senders are 
women, industry people say. 

Doug Vicchiarelli, a product manager 
for American Greetings, in Cleveland, 
Hallmark’s largest competitor, has his own 
thoughts on who came first. “We pretty 
much invented the alternative-card catego- 
ry back in the ’50s,” he says. “We did what 
are called studio cards; they’re the tall, 
thin, brightly colored, somewhat bawdy 
cards. Humor, for 10, 15 years, was the 
basis of alternative cards.” 

In the late '60s and early "70s, he contin- 
ues, American Greetings led the way in the 
next big wave, character licensing, with 
cards, mugs, and other objects featuring 
such cutesy-poo marketing concepts as 
Strawberry Shortcake, Holly Hobbie, and 
the Care Bears. 

Vicchiarelli also claims American 
Greetings invented non-occasion cards — 
or as he puts it, “this anytime direction.” 

“The first 100 percent ‘anytime’ program 
was ‘In Touch,’ which we introduced 
about five years ago,” he says. “Up until 
then, I would say everything that our com- 
petition was doing, really up until [1989], 


Entertainment. 

A picnic snack. 

The emotional closing 
ceremonies. Join in 

this very special pledge 
walk. It's a fun, positive 
and uplifting way to benefit 
AIDS prevention and care. 


Ask for your pledge sheet at 
any Bank of Boston, Boston 
area Store 24, Videosmith 
or by calling the AIDS ACTION 
Walkline at (617) 266-6906. 


was based pretty firmly in birthday cards.” 

Nevertheless, according to Hallmark 
spokeswoman Barbara Miller, the intro- 
duction of the “Just How I Feel” line was 
preceded by two and a half years of inter- 
views with focus groups and individuals, 
asking them what they wanted cards to say 
for them that they found difficult to 
express themselves. What they wanted; 
says Miller, were “things that were written 
in a conversational style, simple, short, and 
direct. They didn’t want something long 
and flowery, and they didn’t want poetry 
for this type of card. They wanted some- 
thing that sounded the way that they 
would actually express it themselves. 

“We do offer blank cards, and that line 
does fairly well, but it is not the best-sell- 
ing line, by far. Some people feel comfort- 
able writing, but it’s usually people who 
are in professions that require them to 


pany people admit their product is just 
meant as a supplement/stimulus to proper 
human dialogue. 

This also holds true for adult-to-child 
communication. It’s easy to make fun of 
Hallmark’s successful, innovative 106-card 
“To Kids with Love” line Gintroduced in 
January 1989), aimed at seven- to 14-year- 
olds; these simple 90-cent missives deal 
with everything from thanking the brat for 
cleaning his or her room to dealing with 
grief over a death. “It’s not to take the 
place of communicating with your chil- 
dren,” says Hallmark’s Meg Townsend. 
“Obviously, it’s just a supplement, a way to 
put a card in their lunchbox when they've 
done something good.” 

And American Greetings’ Vicchiarelli is 
particularly proud of some of his company’s 
recently introduced “Kid Zone” cards: “It 
can be a very powerful thing. For a kid to 


IF YOU'RE AN AVERAGE 
AMERICAN CARD SHOPPER, 
YOU'VE NOTICED THAT 
SOMETHING NEW HAS SLIPPED 
INTO THE RACKS. YOU'VE 
FOUND SENSITIVITY. FOR 
GOOD OR ILL, THE 
THIRTYSOMETHING MENTALITY 
HAS WENDED ITS WAY INTO 
OUR DRUGSTORES. 


write. But by and large, most people .. . 
don’t know exactly how to say it, or they 
know what they kind of want to say but 
they’re not exactly sure how to phrase it. 

“It's not a no-brainer operation, because, 
particularly with these personal-feelings 
type cards like ‘Just How I Feel,’ the person 
really does have to spend time looking for 
one. People are much more individual now, 
and they’re much more vocal about wanting 
to keep that individuality. They don’t want a 
cookie-cutter type of a card. They want 
something that sounds personal.” 

Aside from redefining the word “person- 
al,” what do these missives, which the 
industry refers to as “coping” or “encour- 
agement” cards, portend? Even card-com- 


get a card in his lunchbox telling him that 
his parents are proud of him, or think he’s 
wonderful — I think that can be important 
in the development of a child’s self-esteem.” 


obody ever said greeting cards were 

literature. But they’re hard to argue 

with. Kind of all things to all people, 
you might say. 

And the people who write and edit them 
like it that way. Lois Hunt, a 25-year 
Hallmark veteran, worked her way up 
from the secretarial pool to the job of edi- 
torial manager, where she oversees a staff 
of some 70 writers and editors. Of the “I'm 
on Your Side” series (messages of support 
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for people going through difficult times), 
which she was involved with in its early 
stages, Hunt says, “We worked very hard 
to make them very specific, but very gen- 
eral. ... When you would read them, you 
could think that card was meant specifical- 
ly for you and your situation. But really, if 
you step back from it, that card could be 
sent to someone going through a divorce, 
having a death in the family, making a job 
change, dealing with family situations . . . 
each one of us would probably read a little 
something different into it.” 

Such generalization, she adds, is neces- 
sary when dealing with a wide consumer 
base. “They have very different opinions of 
what is the very best to them,” says Hunt of 
her audience, who presumably all care 
enough to send the — well, you know. 
“There are people who are very intimate, 


and some who are very reserved. So just | 


making a love card, you have to be aware 
of all those different feelings.” 

Lest we forget, she adds, the new real- 
ism started with “love cards.” The mass 
media grease the skids for open discussion 
of once-forbidden topics; eventually, this 
Openness makes its way to Card World. It’s 
an easy leap from Self magazine and 
Oprab to the stiff-backed pages of Hall- 
mark. Like Cyndi Lauper’s ode to mastur- 
bation, “She Bop,” being placed in the 
Muzak rotation — an event that actually 
occurred, in 1984 — once-daring notions 
frequently enter the safe zone. 

Vicchiarelli mentions mentions mobility, 
transience, and the iricrease in the number 
of working women as factors lessening 
direct contact between parents and children 
and between couples, which in turn helps 
his business. “You’ve even got people that 
are married and living in separate cities 
because they’re pursuing careers,” he says, 
“and that’s one of the big reasons why 
there’s a need for these types of cards.” 

The subject matter grows ever bolder. 
“We've had sympathy cards for a long 
time,” says Hallmark’s Miller, “but people 
do need to grieve, and five, six months later 
there had not been anything appropriate to 
send to someone. . . . The same thing with 
illnesses. There are lots of get-well cards, 
but there are some people who aren't going 
to get well. And you want to maybe send 
them a card once a month, or once a week 
... and you don’t want it to be a cheery lit- 
tle cartoon with a nurse on the front putting 
a thermometer in a patient’s mouth.” 

Other cards congratulate people on 
breaking bad habits — or express concern 
that they haven't. “The habit could be alco- 
holism or drug addiction, or whatever,” 
says Miller. “It doesn’t say specifically on 
the card, but it applies to any situation 
where someone is trying very hard to deal 
with some sort of an addiction.” One card 
in the “Just How I Feel” series is an 
“anniversary of recovery” card. Introduced 
by popular demand, it is, says Lois Hunt, 
“doing phenomenally well.” 

In the houses of cards, though, positive 
attitudes count. “If a card’s not going to 
help resolve a situation, we shouldn’t be 
making it,” says Hunt. “We do want to try 


and help.” 
Now, if I could only figure out which 
gift to get. Q 
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If you're doing some spring cleaning and you stumble across things you no longer need, | 
then you need to sell them through the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 


Phoenix Classifieds reach over a Quarter of a Million readers every week. 


And when you place your Marketplace ad you pay for 
ONLY ONE WEEK and your ad will run until your item is sold.* 
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WHY BUY MORE TIRES THAN YOU NEED? 





At Direct Tire, buy 4 new Toyo radial tires and we'll 


GUARANTEE THEM FOR AS LONG AS YOU OWN YOUR CAR. 


If you wear them out, hit a pothole, run over a bottle or curb, if they fail 
for any reason other than improper alignment, vandalism, accidents or 
fire, on any non-commercial vehicle, we'll replace them. Absolutely free. 


No disclaimers. No small type. Period. 

| Available in most 70, 75 and 80 series tires. 

| All 13" All 14" All 15" 
S892 $109%. $119% 


PRICES INCLUDE 
MOUNTING ¢ BALANCING ¢ VALVE STEM 
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126 Galen Street 


Newton-Watertown Line 
(Between Newton Corner and Watertown Square. 
Mass Pike Exit 17 Toward Watertown.) 


617-923-1800 


We're in the NYNEX Yellow Pages. 
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LIVE TO YOUR FULLEST POTENTIAL 
Psychotherapy * Hypnosis 
The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer the powerful 
combination of psychotherapy and hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, 
depression, female sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, concentration and a 
wide variety of psychotherapeutic issues. Treating individuals & couples. 
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Do you know that the Boston 
Evening Medical Center provides 
affordable Birth Control .. . 


along with: 


¢ Pelvic exams 
¢ Pap smears 
¢ Chiamydia & yeast infection treatment 
¢ Breast cancer screening 
* Complete lab work: 
urinalysis, anemia testing, 
hemoglobin screening, occult blood test and 
venereal disease checks 
* Patient education in preventive health 
(Breast self-examination) 
emnanntiee * Hormone balance maintenance 
& * PMS treatment 
* Birth control services 
¢ AIDS screening 
¢ Pregnancy testing 





It's really great to know that you have a personal 
care physician that you can depend on. And the 
Boston Evening Medical Center provides me with 
excellent medical care, affordable birth control, 
Pap smears and health screening. And should | 
require it . . . pre-marital blood testing and 
pregnancy testing. For complex medical problems, 
the specialists are always there for back-up. I'm 
also delighted that the BEMC can handle stress 
management for me and such problems as weight 
control and proper nutrition. Best of all, | always 
get prompt appointments . . . afternoon or evening. 
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We are TAHPS, Bay State, U.S. Health, 
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personal physician. . .call 267-7171 
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Ce .. 
by Cecil Adams 


After doing my monthly bills I happened to notice all the envelopes provided by my creditors 
had two sets of bar codes printed on them. The ones at the top were all the same except for a 
“business reply” envelope, which was slightly different. The ones at the bottom were all differ- 
ent— maybe zip codes. But if we are picking up the postage, what do the companies get out of 


it? If it’s to ease mail sorting and keep the price of postage down, I guess it hasn't worked. 
Mark Cnota 


Chicago 





Where is our faith in progress, Mark? Bar-code sorting costs one-fifth as much as older 
mechanical sorting ($3 versus $15 per thousand pieces), and less than one-eleventh as 
much as hand sorting ($35 per thousand). By 1995 the Postal Service hopes to be using bar 
codes on virtually all mail, resulting in savings of $5 billion per year. In light of this it may 
seem strange to you that mail rates are going up, but that’s because you don’t understand 
the intricacies of postal economics. Not to worry. Nobody else does either. 

Business reply mail and “courtesy reply” mail (a company sends you a preaddressed 
envelope but you have to put the stamp on it) usually have two kinds of marks on them. 
There’s the bar code on the bottom, which is nothing more than the nine-digit zip code in 
machine-readable form, and the “facing identification mark” (FIM), which is five or six ver- 
tical lines at the top. The FIM tells the first sorting machine the mail goes through, the 
“facer canceler,” to shunt the letter aside for special handling. 
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There are three different FIMs — one for business reply mail that’s been pre-bar-coded 
by the mailer (this earns the cheapest postage rate); one for non-pre-bar-coded business 
reply mail (meaning the post office has to stamp on the zip code in bar-code form after 
accepting the mail for delivery; see below), and one for courtesy reply mail. Businesses 
precode courtesy reply envelopes, which are usually used for bill payments, so the mail 
will get to them faster and they can deposit the checks sooner. They may earn only a few 
cents’ extra interest per item, but multiply that by a few million checks per year and we're 
talking serious money. 

You've probably already seen bar codes (but not FIM marks) on mail you've received. 
The bar codes are put on by the post office using optical-character-recognition (OCR) 
equipment. This reads the typewritten address, looks up the proper nine-digit zip code Cif 
missing) in the post office’s vast address database, and prints it in bar-code form on the 
envelope. All subsequent sorting is done by relatively inexpensive bar-code readers. 

Soon you might see even more bar codes. In June, the Postal Service expects to begin 
offering discounts to mass mailers so they’ll pre-bar-code all their big mailings. By 1995, 
the post office figures 40 percent of all mail will be pre-bar-coded by the mailer, 40 percent 
will be coded by the Postal Service with OCR machines, and the remaining 20 percent — 
hand-addressed envelopes and the like — will be bar-coded by postal clerks viewing the 
envelope on video. 

Awesome, no? Hey, wait till you hear about 11-digit zip codes, due to debut in a year or 
so. In theory, every addressable location in the nation could have its owm private zip code, 
although I gather the day when zip codes get as specific as phone numbers is still a ways 
off. Don’t worry, 11-digit zips, to be called Advanced Bar Codes or ABCs, are strictly for 
the use of mass mailers and the Postal Service. Seems pretty complicated, I know, but 
when you’re competing with fax machines, cellular phones, and Federal Express, you 
need every technological edge you can get. 
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Is it true that something carved into the side of a tree will stay the same distance from 


the ground forever, regardless of how tall the tree grows? 
Bob D. 


Dallas 


Yup. In yer basic tree, you got yer primary meristems, which are growth areas located at 
the tips of the roots (below) and shoots (above), and yer secondary meristem, which is a 
thin sheaf wrapped around the tree between the bark and the wood. The meristems are 
where all cell growth, and thus all growth, occurs. The primaries make the tree grow taller, 
the secondary makes it fatter. So when your local sequoia adds a couple stories at attic 
level, the tree gets taller, but everything at ground level pretty much stays put. 


If it’s the Straight Dope you want, Cecil can give it to you. Write Cecil at the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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PHOENIX PERSONALS 
TRUE SUCCESS STORY #1 
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A yose? a g 10" “Tom began writing his answer to the ad while watching 
pan nano Dave Henderson hit his home run during the 1986 baseball cham- 
anne R pionships. He didn’t finish the letter until after Bill Buckner and the Red 
oi 30°". Sox lost the World Series. (Just think, we might not have met if they had won.) 

We met in November of 1986, became engaged in 1988, married in May of 1989 and had 
a baby in January of 1991..The moral of the story? It pays to advertise. 


Thank you Phoenix. 


P.S. Joanne’s friend, who helped Joanne write the ad, met her husband ( / 
through the Phoenix, too. Their baby girl was born three weeks after Daniel." l 


HAVE YOU HAD A 


PHOENIX PERSONALS 
ee ee oe ete SUCCESS STORY? 


If you have, tell us about it by writing a 
letter to: 


To respond to a a ad in the Phoenix, Phoenix Personals Success Sto 
“a - /o Phoenix Marketing Deneninenl 
call | 976 3066. 126 Brookline Avenue 


(Call costs $.99 a min.; outside the 617/508 area codes dial 1-900-370-2015, $1 amin.) Boston, MA 02215 
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If we use your story in an ad you could 
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GS Nadeau’s Rib Report, 1991 


DINING = Two welcome additions to the finger-lickin’ set 


by Robert Nadeau 


Jake's Que-4-U, 1210 Blue Hill Avenue, Mattapan, 298-1123. Open 
Tuesday and Wednesday from noon to 11:30 p.m., on Thursday 
from noon to midnight, on Friday and Saturday from noon to 3 
a.m., and on Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Up five steps from street level. Free parking in front lot. 


Buster’s American Barbecue, 1069 Broadway (Route 1 south), 


Saugus, 233-7100. Open Monday through Wednesday from 11:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and from 4:30 to 9 p.m., on Thursday from 11:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. and from 4:30 to 10 p.m., on Friday from 11:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. and from 4:30 to 11 p.m., on Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 
11 p.m., and on Sunday and most holidays from noon to 9 p.m. All 
major credit cards except Discover. Full bar. Ramped access. Free 
parking lot. No reservations, but huge. 


ne could hardly picture 

two rib joints more differ- 

ent than these: one a 
storefront dream of an African- 
American pitmaster working his 
way up from ghetto street corners, 
the other a monster roadhouse, 
the commercial calculation of two 
veteran white restaurateurs with 
rather more upscale credentials. 
Yet both excel in Texas smoked 
barbecue, and both succeed. 

We begin at Jake’s, but Jake 
doesn’t begin here, having sold 
ribs and such from a converted 
bus for a few years. Now he has a 
sit-down restaurant with tables 
and excellent hours just off the 
up-and-coming corner of Blue 
Hill Avenue and Morton Street. I 
walked in and had to catch my 
breath at the sight of “Ms. Puff,” a 
genuine Texas black-steel smoker. 
The name may be derived from 
the fact that the smoking chamber 
is an eight-foot barrel set up hori- 
zontally, and looks like a minia- 
ture steam locomotive. The heat- 
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ed smoke comes from a furnace 
attached to one end. The aroma is 
overpoweringly wonderful, even 
before the counterman opens up 
a flap to take out what you’ve or- 
dered. Once inside, you could 
never confuse Jake’s Que-4-U with 
Jake’s Barbeque in the South End, 
which is more of a grill. 

Smoked barbecue seems to be 
made for beef, and Jake’s brisket 
(sandwich, $5.50; dinner $8.50) is 
ambrosial — crusty and melting 
by turns, full of beef flavor and 
smoky undertones, overtones, 
around-tones and through-tones. 
Jake’s hot-sweet tomato-based fin- 
ishing sauce isn’t as breathtaking, 
but it’s good stuff. 

Beef ribs ($11 for a half-slab, 
$18 a slab) are thus the right form 
of rib for this smoker, but the pork 
ribs ($10, $17) are remarkably 
successful, falling-off-the-bone 
tender without being oversmoked 
or dried out. A half-slab works out 
to about nine big ones. Jake’s 
menu and wall signs tend to refer 
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to beef as “moo,” pork as “oink,” 
and chicken as “cluck.” Thus you 
can order a “half cluck” and I 
guess no one can laugh at you. 

Side dishes ($1.50 for five 
ounces, $3 for 10 ounces) can be 
excellent, especially the barbecue 
beans, with a high percentage of 
brisket trimmings in our batch, or 
the collards with some meaty 
pork bones thickening the “lik- 
ker.” Decor consists of a few Tex- 
as souvenirs and some T-shirts 
from barbecue palaces around the 
United States, but it’s hard to take 
your eyes off Ms. Puff or your 
mind off what you’re eating. 

Buster’s is a failed nightclub 
turned around by the odd couple 
of Jim Burke (Allegro) and Bob 
Hillson (Cityside). I was surprised 
these two could work together, 
and more surprised when what 
they first did was the Cactus Club. 
Now they’ve wandered even far- 
ther from the luxury market to a 
stage-set barn-like series of rooms 
where oldies bands take over 
after 9 p.m. 

They remade the outside into a 
Hollywood set of the old West, 
redid the inside into a sit-down 
version of Urban Cowboy Dallas, 
and told the waitstaff to pretend 
they were in Memphis. Fortunate- 
ly, none of this kitsch is ridden 
too hard, and the atmosphere 
works for serving plenty of South- 
ern food cheap. 

Food starts Saugus-style with 
hot loaves of bread just brushed 
with some garlic. Appetizers vary, 
from a generous heap of 14 medi- 
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um shrimp done in a variety of 
ways (we had the garlic shrimp at 
$4.95 and put up an extra dollar 
to have them peeled in the kitch- 
en, thus getting more garlic butter 
onto the shrimp) to a “Memphis 
blues barbecue salad,” with fine, 
smoky chicken-breast slices on an 
otherwise pedestrian plate of ice- 
berg lettuce, corn off the cob, 
canned mandarin oranges, and a 
sweet house dressing. “Stevie 
Ray’s Double Trouble” chili 
($3.95) does no great honor to the 
late Texas blues guitarist or the 
Otis Rush song for which he 
named his band. It’s excessively 
mild, sweetened too much with 
tomato sauce, and topped with 
tasteless orange cheese. It can be 
improved with the variety of pre- 
mium pepper sauces on the table, 
such as the incendiary El Yucate- 
co green, good old Tabasco, and 
La Costefia — a Mexican red-chile 
cousin to Tabasco. 

To get to the meat of the matter, 
we hit the barbecue sampler, and 
found a Texas-smoked style rather 
like Jake’s despite the Memphis 
nomenclature. Four spareribs were 
well-smoked yet juicy and tender. 
A chicken-leg quarter was excel- 
lent — smoked chicken doesn’t 
always work this well. “Memphis 
pulled pork” was pleasant munch- 
ing but the sweet, conventional 
house barbecue sauce was the 
mix-in, where the more delicate 
Carolina vinegar-pepper sauces 
bring up the flavor of the pork 
better. The accompanying bar- 
becue beans were flavored with 
the same sauce, making for a non- 


SO SETS 
~ Enjoy Great Chinese Food? Discover... 


AXU-— AKU! 


AKU- 
$7 OF 


any size PUPU Platter 
during lunch or dinner. 


Not valid in Boston on baligame nights! One coupon per table. 
Not valid for Take Out. Not to be used in conjunction with any other offers. 
Expires June 30, 1991 
109 Brookline Ave. * Boston + 536-0420 
149 Alewife Pkwy. - Cambridge * 491-5377 
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contrast, aside from the difficulties 
of sweet beans. Squares of corn- 
bread are slightly too sweet also. 

Fried seafood makes a useful 
alternative to barbecue, and a com- 
bination platter ($8.95) suggested 
major bargain potential. I thought 
the frying on ours was a little mild 
and limp, but you can’t fault the 
portion of shrimp, scallops, belly 
clams, and bits of white fish fillet. 
Seasoned, skin-on French fries are 
first-rate, and the poppy-seed cole 
slaw is just fine too. 

“All-American chicken pot pie” 
($7.95) is allegedly “made by 
Buster himself.” Assuming there is 
someone named Buster, his taste 
in chicken pie seems to have de- 
veloped in southern Ohio. We’re 
talking seriously bland, milk- 
white gravy over a fine portion of 
all-white-meat chicken with good 
chunks of carrot, celery, and some 
peas and potato bits. I was im- 
pressed by the flaky crust on top. 

Buster’s hasn’t much in the way 
of dessert, but a slice of pecan pie 
($2.50) had plenty of nuts, if too 
much of the corn-syrup goo un- 
derneath and a stale-tasting crust. 
The decaf coffee was burnt. We 
pacified the kids with “garbage 
can sundaes” (kids’ version, $2) 
which is layer chocolate cake, 
chocolate ice cream, whipped 
cream, syrup, and multicolored 
sprinkles with a vanilla cookie on 
top. The confection gets more 
chocolaty as you work down in 
the plastic garbage pail. It is one 
sign of the recession that we saw 
very few children at an early din- 
ner, despite a children’s menu and 
inexpensive food at all levels. 
Buster’s has found its blue-collar 
and dating crowds, however. 

Service, despite the enormity of 
the enterprise, was rather good. 
There are a lot of compromises at 
Buster's, but if you stick to the 
barbecue and entrees, it’s cheap, 
good, and lots of fun. 
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Across from Fenway Park. 1 Block from Kenmore Sq. 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 


length reviews by Robert 


Nadeau. Every restaurant 


listed is recommended as 

| being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

| The date appearing at 

_ the end of each entry indi- 

| cates the year and month 





_ of review. Price range is 
| rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless fol- 
lowed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some 
menus change seasonally. 





Modern Caribbean Culsine 
has arrived in Arlington! 


Seagrape Tree 
890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 
617-646-5999 


Open fer dinner 
Tues.-Sat. 5:30-8:30 PM 


Parking in rear 









DOWNTOWN CAFE 
12 La Grange St 


Sunday.........00...luesday 
Dinner for Two ‘12.95 


338-7037 
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CS 
JAPANESE MOODLE RESTAURANT 








“The rewards were substan- 
tial: well prepared, slightly 
exotic cuisine loaded with 
unusual spicy tastes and 
priced so modestly." 

Bosten Globe 


Siam Garden 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 
p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 





RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Axé Bahia, 374 Somerville Ave., 
Union Square, Somerville, 628-9441. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Up a full flight of 
stairs. $9-$13. 

Afro-Brazilian soul food from 
Bahia area of Brazil, the musical 
inspiration for Paul Simon’s The 
Rhythm of the Saints. Much menu 
prose about said saints, who aré 
actually the same Yoruba spirits who 
persist in Haitian Voodoo and Cuban 
Santeria, but they don’t possess the 
food, which pulls from a spectrum 
of coconut milk, sour greens, sweet 
plantains, Creole stews, and sweet 
coconut desserts — with a leavening 
of salads and seafood. Feijoada on 
weekends. (3/91) 
Azita rante, 560 Tremont 
Street, Boston South End, 338-8070. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m.- 
11 p.m. Visa, MC. Beer and wine. 
Access down four steps and up one 
bump from sidewalk level. $8-$13. 

Stylish and romantic yet moder- 
ately priced addition to the emerg- 
ing South End Soho. The dishes all 
have Italian names, but about half of 
them are really the kind of haut-yeo- 
man comfort food — veal-and-pota- 
to stew, grilled chicken, small steaks 
— they call New American at Biba 
and Jaspers. Small portions make it 
feminine. Great cappuccino, but the 
desserts need work. Some of the real 
Italian food comes up bland. Still, a 
loveable place, withal. (2/91) 
Black Forest Café, 1755 Mass 
Ave, Porter Square, Cambridge, 661- 
6706. Downstairs dining room, Fri. 
and Sat. 6-9 p.m.; café, Mon. 11:30 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m.; Sunday 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Dining room down 
full flight of stairs; sidewalk-level 
access to café. $8-$13. 

Much nonsense about “Cam- 
brasian” cuisine, which amounts to 
some seafood with Asian spices. Go 
slow with the fancy stuff and stick to 
basic seafood entrees, using the 
Black Forest’s intriguing wine list 
and long-established pastry kitchen 


Siamese Kitchen 


PARTY ROOM 
AVAILABLE 





| Siam Palace 





"... Strikes us as a small 
miracle. It is by far the 
best of three Thai 
restaurants near HBS." 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


-Boston Globe 


to make it your local white-wine bar 
and Linzer torte snackery. The café 
provides bargain versions of the 
same thrills, and is still undiscovered 
by Porter Square folk-art shoppers. 
(2/91) 

El Rey Restaurant, 279 Broad- 
way, Cambridge, 661-9588. Daily 11 
a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $7-$12. 

Nice little spot for Mexican and a 
few Salvadoran dishes. Not great 
with the enchiladas or refried beans, 
but cheap, filling, and tasty shrimp 
dishes, chicken mole, bistec 
ranchero, and fine papusas sal- 
vadorenas. Latin clientele, fully bilin- 
gual staff. Good coffee. (3/91) 
Giuffre’s Restaurant, 50 
Salem Street (corner of Cross Street), 
Boston North End, 523-8541. Mon.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m.; and Sun. 2 
p.m.-10 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Wheelchair access to second- 
floor dining room via elevator. $9- 
$18. 

A new second-floor restaurant 
over a long-established fish store 
and wholesaler. Surprise, it’s one of 
the most romantic settings in 
Boston, beautifully redone with an 
impressive view of the downtown 
towers. Surprise, the Italian sauces 
and composed dishes are rather 
dull. No surprise, the seafood is 
excellent, and the blackboard spe- 
cials give you luxury dining at fish- 
house prices. Stick to grilled or fried, 
so far. (2/91) 
india Samraaf, 512 Mass Ave, 
Boston Back Bay, 247-0718. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5-10:30 
p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Siwewalk-level access, but 
bathroom down full flight of stairs 
and up four. $6-$8 (ac). 

Small, sparsely decorated, cheap, 
and running to small entrees, but the 
veteran chef has a firm hand on the 
standard curries and a few surprises 
on the condiment tray. His home- 
made pickles are outstanding in 
their genre, and the mint chutney is 
a wild little salsa in its own right. 
Homemade cheese sparks the vege- 
tarian list; lamb jalfrozie and chicken 
tikka masala for richly flavored 


The Harbus News 
Jamaica PLain 


LUNCH 


354-1718 


“Fine Food 


349 Saemtre Street 
(617) 524-9238 
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39 Dalton Street, Boston 
(617) 262-1822 
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sauces. Great tea, Indian desserts try 
their best. (3/91) 

Rama Thai, 181 Brighton Avenue 
(Osco Plaza), Allston, 783-2434. 
Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5-10:30 p.m.; and Sun. 5-10:30 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Sidewalk-level access. $5-$12. 

Worthy reincarnation of the 
lamented Siam Palace atop the sec- 
ond tier of Thai restaurants. We’re 
talking big portions of vividly fla- 
vored food in handsome surround- 
ings, cheap, cheap, cheap. Especial- 
ly good efforts with Thai rolls, tom 
yum goong soup, an outstanding 
pad Thai, fish choo chee, and a 
series of spicy-and-sour salads. Dark 
enough for romance, big enough for 
an impulse decision, so far. (4/91) 
Ristorante Marino, 2465 Mass 
Ave, North Cambridge, 868-5454. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
4-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 2- 
10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
Street-level access, bathrooms down 
full flight of stairs. Reservations only 
for parties of eight or more. $9-$18. 

At its best, a big, loud room full of 

hearty peasant flavors, sourdough 
rolls, grilled meats and vegetables, 
well-handled pasta. If you like 
Peking duck, try the convection- 
oven porchetta. Then top-flight 
desserts, with chocolate, even. Big 
crowds challenge the service, and 
some entrees were rushed. No- 
reservations policy a drag, though 
they predicted our seating time 
accurately. (3/91) 
Stars Ocean Chinese Sea- 
food Restaurant, 70-72 Kil- 
marnock Street, Boston West Fen- 
way, 236-0384 or 236-0161. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; and Sun. 
1-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up 
one step from sidewalk level. 
(Home-delivery fee is $1.50.) $5-$13 
(ac). 

One of the best downscale Chi- 
nese restaurants Outside Chinatown. 
Nifty Peking ravioli with a sharp 
Vietnamese dip, homemade spring 
rolls, fancy Shanghai duck, house 
special soup full of fresh goodies, 
generous shrimp plates. Not pretty, 


Restaurante Los Andes 
Columbian Sunday Brunch 
$4.50 11-2 Sunday 
Tues - Sun 1lam - 9pm 


A 02130 


} . i BLO'S SEAFOOD 
1 Kendall Square, Cambridge I I RESTAURANT 
Open 7 di k MON THRU SAT 
sane ||! RAMA THALI th] pos cas 
Ample Free Parking Hy Js MERIDIAN ST, EAST BOS1 UN 367-2500 or 567-4461 
} 10% off All Meals of $10-24.99 I 
; 15% off All Meals of $25 and up i 
" not valid for take out I 
I Lunch: Mon. - Sat. 11:30-2:30pm j . 
j Dinner: Mon. - Sun. 5-10pm ¢ Fri. & Sat 5-10:30pm Our Reputation 
t 181 Brighton Ave. ¢ Allston 783-2434 1/1 Is Always At Steak. 
oF BRING THIS COUPON Offer Expires 6/: 6/30/91 O/91 5 








Check the 
Boston Phoenix 
ENTERTAINING 
SERVICES 
Classifieds. 





Lunch Mon. - Sat., 11:30-3 pm 
ap ms re 5:30-10 pm 


(DO EAT AT THE TAM) 


SOFTSHELLS Are IN! 


10 OFF tt 


> OFice 
t 


uh oy/t: 3 ={-1- lore) a) oe SB icktien 277-0982 


| Read Carolyn Clay on Theater. 





AT A PLACE 
CALLED 
MOMS! 


"You have to hand it to the Tam, 
it's one of the nicest 
day, 5-10 restaurants in the city." 


Bh 1 11-3:15 ‘pe 
Gift Certificates available. 


RESTAURANT CRITIC, 
NAT SEGALOFF 


fe 5008 on eoadty ned Rae of 
from een 


(at Newbury St) 
Open Noon-Midnight Seven Day 
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BROOKLINE 
617-731-4848 


not romantic, only sometimes 
regionally authentic, but delicious 
and cheap. (2/91) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Cambridge Deli and Grill, 
90 River St., Cambridge, 868-6740. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 
cards, no liquor. Access up one 
bump from sidewalk level. $5-$7. 

A clean and pleasant Cambridge- 

port grilled-sandwiches kind of 
place with fine barbecued ribs. They 
are finished on the gas grill, and 
though this isn’t authentic Kansas 
City practice, it makes a nice order 
of ribs, cheap. Take out, or inhale 
them right there. (6/90) 
Jake and Earl’s Dixie Bar- 
beque, 1273 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-RIBS. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 
11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up one bump from sidewalk 
level. $4-$8. 

Take-out branch of the East Coast 

Grill decorated like a roadside 
museum of Southern schlock culture 
and rib religion. I'm impressed with 
the Memphis dry-rub ribs. Great 
sauces and cornbread, too. The 
jerked chicken is, like, look out 
there. Tone is late hippy. Wear your 
thickest drawl. (6/90) 
Jimy Mac’s Southern Com- 
fort, 300 Beacon St., Somerville, 
547-1770. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up two steps from side- 
walk level. $4-$20 (most $6-$10). 

The most authentically Southern 
of the revival barbecues, with huge, 
starchy side dishes; large, creamy 
desserts; and vast portions of pit- 
barbecued ribs, spicy fried chicken, 
and such. There's also desserts, fried 
fish, a Sunday brunch with grits and 
country ham, and some Cajun-style 
dishes, notably a fine jambalaya. 
Great fries. (9/90) 

Mike’s Greasy Spoon, 1744 
Washington St., Boston, 536-1234. 
Daily 6 a.m.-midnight. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Sidewalk-level 
access, accessible bathrooms. $3-$6. 

This what all those revival diners 
aspire to and can’t achieve. The 
secret is honest, simple American 

Continued on page 14 





"Go forth my children, and sample the Chilled Shrimp with 
Chive Angel Hair Pasta, and may I suggest a glass of 
Piper Sonoma Brut '86 Vintage." 


EVERYONE IS TALKING ABOUT THE BLUE WAVE 


e=ww 
BLUE WAVE 


142 BERKELY STREET BOSTON 617 424 6711 





Need To Make Plans for the Weekend? 
Eight Days a Week Makes Planning Easy. 
Turn to the Arts Section Now! 


KOH LOOKS 


Italiano 


Dinner ¢ Lunch ¢ Sunday Brunch 





617-547-8228 


CAMBRIDGE MARBLEHEAD 
617-639-2442 


FRAMINGHAM 
508-872-1231 
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Continued from page 13 

cooking — whole roast turkeys 
sliced onto the turkey plates, actual 
broth in the seafood chowder, corn- 
based muffins, and real fried chick- 
en. Even what’s mediocre is medi- 
ocre in a traditional, satisfying way, 
like powdery potatoes with the clas- 
sic brown gravy. Great, functional 
tone — a relief from the campy, 
ironic treatment of working-class 
food. (12/90) 

Porter House Café, 2046 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 354-9793. Tues.- 
Sun. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full 
bar. Access up two bumps from 
sidewalk level. $6-$10. 

Texas heaven in the booths of a 
Porter Square bar. Food is heavily 
smoked, Texas style, so start with 
the pulled chicken and various beef 


| components. Hot barbecue sauces, 


and the legendary El Yucateco red- 
pepper sauce. Great fries, too, and 
no-tomatos chili, as it ought to be. 


| 6/90) 


CHINESE 
Chef Chow’s House, 354 Chest- 
nut Hill Ave., Brighton, 566-2275. 


| Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 


and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. $4-$10. 
Not a top-notch Mandarin-Szech- 
uan restaurant, but rather good for 
the suburbs, and a big step up for 
Cleveland Circle. Go for steamed 


, ravioli, spicy dishes, and General 
| Gau’s chicken with its tasty cro- 
| quettes. (8/90) 


China Gate Restaurant, 21- 
23 Edinboro St., Boston Chinatown, 
482-6840. Daily 8:30 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer. Access up four steps. 
$5-$14. 

In the second rank in the strong 
league of authentic Cantonese 
restaurants in Chinatown, but emi- 
nently useful for late hours — open 
till 4 a.m. Improved service, beer 
license, and huge soups. Have 
conch (or anything) in black-bean 
sauce, a local seafood in ginger and 
scallions, “king to spares,” chow 
foon noodle plates. But dodge Chi- 
nese-American and Szechuan tourist 
dishes. At lunch, an all-you-can eat 
buffet. Nix, nix. (1/91) 

Crystal Restaurant, 460-464 
Mass Ave, Central Square, Cam- 
bridge, 576-1550. Sun.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Sidewalk-level access. $4-$13. 

Important concentrations in spicy 
Szechuan dishes, seafood in all 
provincial styles, and cold appetiz- 
ers. Don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky 
shrimp with snow peas. Splendid 
red-sauce (“hong shill”) eggplant, 
too. Overlong menu means stick 
with their specialties. (6/90) 
Golden Temple, 1651 Beacon 
St., Brookline, 277-9722, 277-3039. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri.- 


| Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 a.m. AE only; no 


checks. Full bar. Ramped access. $5- 
$20. 

Chinese-American comfort food 
done even better than you remem- 


ber. it.. Outstanding spareribs. Also.- 


| Competent with Peking ravioli and 


even a few authentic Cantonese 
dishes. Suburban Sunday nights of 
the ’50s recaptured in a hypermod- 
ern atmosphere, yet still cheap in 
constant-dollar terms. (11/90) 
Ocean Wealth, 8 Tyler St., 
Boston Chinatown, 423-1338, 423- 
1339. Daily 11 a.m.-4 a.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. Access up 10 
stairs, second- and third-floor dining 
rooms. $5-$14. 

Live seafood tanks in the dining 
room make your mouth water for 
authentic Cantonese treatments of 
same, with the added novelty of 
exotic species such as eel, giant 
Pacific clams and oysters, and Dun- 
geness crabs. Initial prices were 
quite moderate considering the 
upscale decor and betuxed service. 
Chef's special duck is a fine platter 
of land food too. (12/90) 


INDIAN 

Café of India, 52a Brattle St., 
Cambridge, 661-0683. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Sat. noon-mid- 
night; and Sun. noon-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. No liquor. Access up two- 
inch bump. $7-$12. 

A conventional Indian restaurant 


| menu reaches Harvard Square, 
| bearing some notable vegetarian 
| dishes: especially a stunning okra 


| 
| 


| specialty, bhindi masala kadahi. 


Fine fried appetizers and stuffed 
breads. Have the aloo chole and 


baingan bharta off the vegetarian 
entrees. Desserts for hard-core 
escapists only. (12/90) 

Taj Mahal at Kenmore, 484 
Comm Ave, Boston, 247-8181 or 
247-7266. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. No liquor. Access down 
seven steps from sidewalk level. $4- 
$13. 

The great marinated beef kebabs 
and the rest of the Middle East menu 
linger on from the Oasis at Kenmore 
and even contribute to the mixed- 
tandoori platter. The Indian staff 
shows a subtle hand with rich, spicy 
North Indian stews and fried appe- 
tizers. All the two cuisines have in 
common is that this restaurant does 
both well and prices them tempting- 
ly. (6/90) 


ITALIAN 
Ristorante La Questura, 195 
Adams St., Dorchester, 287-9456. 
Mon.-Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-9:30 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; and 
Sun. 5:30-8 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Ramped access. Free parking 
in lot to the right of 195 Adams St. 
$10-$19. 

Here’s a thrill for the late Michael 

Milken period — you can sit down 
to a fine Italian dinner in a jail cell. 
The basement holding tank of the 
former Dorchester municipal build- 
ing has been converted by a CDC 
into a series of posh, semiprivate 
dining rooms. The food isn’t up to 
the romantic setting yet, but it’s a 
giant step up for the under-restau- 
ranted neighborhood. For my last 
meal, give me the fettuccine, and the 
“powder puff bake” for dessert. 
(1/91) 
Sfuzzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atri- 
um), Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.- 
Wed. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
and Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 
p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. Street-level access to most tables 
via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from 
Boylston St. Free parking under the 
mall or valet parking, $3. $12-$19. 

An outstanding grill in a good 

North Italian restaurant set in a dis- 
mal grotto. Feast on grilled aspara- 
gus and portabella mushrooms, 
grilled red snapper with lemon- 
caper vinaigrette, and even grilled 
anise cake. Super grilled bruschetta, 
lobster salad, and decent pasta, too. 
(3/90) 
Sorento’s Italian Gourmet, 
86 Peterborough St., Boston, 424- 
7070. Daily 11 a.m.-midnight. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one step 
from sidewalk level. $6-$10. 

A (somewhat yuppie) neighbor- 
hood pizza parlor with food better 
than most “Northern Italian” cafés. 
The secret is a short list of top ingre- 
dients worked into al dente pastas, 
delectable calzones and pizzas, and 
a couple of creamy sauces. Stuff like 
rigatoni-and-broccoli is so good that 
it shows up the limited setting and 
undeveloped desserts and coffees. 
(11/90) 


JAPANESE /KOREAN 


Gyosai, 200 State St., Boston, 345- © 


0942. Men.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5:30-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
3 p.m..and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a,m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 
5:30-10:30 p.m. AE, CB, DC, JCB, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level 
access via elevator to second level 
of Marketplace Center. Somewhat 
discounted parking at State Street 
Garage. $12-$27 (lunch, $7-$11). 
Not the best Japanese restaurant 
within three blocks, but it’s a tough 
three blocks, and Gyosai is objec- 
tively rather wonderful. Impeccable, 
consistent but not that flashy on 
sashimi, sushi, broiled seafood and 
meat dishes (good kabeyaki eel), 
tempura, noodles, soups, and the 
little things. Superb hiziki appetizer, 
if you want to try seaweed for the 
first time. Romantic at night; pricy 
but not too crowded by day. (12/90) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
International Restaurant, 
3160 Washington St., Jamaica Plain, 
522-7410. Daily 11 a.m.-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
slight bump from sidewalk level. $5- 

$12, most $6. 

Fabulous food, enormous por- 
tions, cheap too — and all you have 
to do is get used to thinking of 
Dominican cooking as the Italian 





FIVE 


Gia’s 


massive expansion. 
still in the development stage. 
than a third of a pound. 


sausage. 


food of the Caribbean. Chicharones 
de pollo that bury Colonel Sanders; 
savory, distinctive stews and sauces 
and soups, notable versions of fish 
in escoveitch, carne cerdo con 
berenguena, mondongo. Matchless 
rice and beans and fried plantain 
“side dishes.” Eight tables but plenty 
of take-out if the neighborhood 
makes you nervous. (1/91) 

izzy’s Sub Shop, 169 Harvard 
St., Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-8:30 p.m. and Sat. 10 a.m.-8 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up one step from sidewalk 
level. $3-$6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean din- 
ners in a somewhat bland Puerto 
Rican style. A big case of fried 
savories for the nostalgic. Some 
dishes and drinks from Jamaica and 
the Dominican Republic as well as 
Puerto Rico. (5/90) 

Sibel’s, 100 Peterborough St., 
Boston, 267-7346. Daily 11:30 a.m.- 


' 4:45 p.m. and 5-10 p.m: MC, Visa. 


Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level 
access. $6-$14. 

A mild-mannered, almost British 

interpretation of food from the Less- 
er Antilles, featuring conch fritters, 
Jamaican patties (turnovers), cur- 
ries, and grilled seafood. Don’t miss 
the creamy Bajan pasta either, or the 
all-North American desserts and fine 
coffee. Some bland dishes, some 
huge portions — a very useful 
neighborhood grill with a quiet reg- 
gae soundtrack. (11/90) 
The Seagrape Tree, 890 Mass 
Ave, Arlington, 646-5999. Tues.-Sat. 
5:30-8:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
No bathroom. Access up one bump 
from sidewalk level. $8-$12. 

Ten tables of delightful and au- 
thentic (though none too spicy) 
Jamaican (mostly) delights. Exotic 
flavors run through trimmings like 
the cornbreads with caraway, rice 
and beans with coconut milk, and 
fried plantains. I also maximally rec- 
ommend the clear-broth Grenada 
conch chowder, anything “jerked” or 
barbecued, and the escoveitch fish. 
(4/90) 


LUXURY . 
Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., 
Boston, 426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 


S you thought everybody was cutting back? Not Gia’s. While 
free-enterprisers everywhere are bemoaning the recession, 
Gia’s, in Somerville’s Davis Square, has just completed a 

Until recently Gia’s was simply a friendly, family-owned deli- 
catessen/convenience store. While still friendly and family-owned, 
it has undergone a drastic metamorphosis and now boasts a com- 
plete menu offering burgers to pasta to calzones. 

The only thing uniform about Gia’s is the excellence of its food. 
Beyond that, particularly as it adjusts to its growth, things are 
pleasantly haphazard. Its exotic roster of burgers, for example, is 


Gia’s builds its burgers on delicious fresh rolls, and the cooks 
pile on as many dressings as you like. We wouldn’t recommend 
that you get carried away with adornments, though, because the 
burgers themselves are exceptionally flavorful. Whatever spices 
Gia’s creators use in their ground beef, they’ve put together an 
interesting taste treat. Flipped on a just-installed grill, the burgers 
($3.45) are evenly cooked and hefty — they weigh in at no less 


Other highlights on the American side of the menu are superb 
cheese steaks ($3.75, large; $4.55, bring a friend) and marinated- 
chicken-strip subs ($3.55 and $4.25), both juicy and subtly accent- 
ed by peppers, onion, or whatever you please. 

On the Italian side, Gia’s offers hearty pasta dishes such as broc- 
coli-and-ziti with chicken ($4.95, bring two friends) and spinach 
ravioli ($3.95). Plus, there are calzones galore, lasagna, and Italian 


The people at Gia’s are eager and open to suggestions, particu- 
larly as they embark on their expanded adventures. The food tastes 
good enough that they could get away with being grumpy and 
charging more; let’s hope they don’t realize this. 

Gia’s, located at 195 Elm Street, in Somerville, is open seven 
days from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; call 623-DELI. 


































— Mark Smoyer 





a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30- 
10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $16-$24 (ac). 
Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, 
strange foodstuffs, and familiar 
foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover 
versions, but it’s all tremendous fun. 
Don’t be overawed, be happy. 
(9/89) 
Veronique, Longwood Towers, 
20 Chapel St., Brookline, 731-4800. 
Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 4-11 p.m.; 
and Sun. 4-10 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full Bar. Wheelchair accessible 


' via garage. and lobby. Validated 


parking, two hours free. $10-$17.. 

Beautiful room in a mock-Tudor 
castle with old-fashioned classic 
French food, but done in a style: of 
geriatric blandness. ‘Good wine list 
and simpler dishes will get you 
through to dessert, where there is a 
good selection. (7/90) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Botolph’s on Tremont, 569 
Tremont St., South End, Boston, 
424-8597. Daily 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. Ac- 
cess up a few steps from street 
level. $6-$13. 

A ’90s grazeteria — entrees are 

held down to pastas and grilled piz- 
zas sO appetizers can go wild and 
crazy. Addictive focaccia bread, fine 
fried calamari, sweet-potato fries. 
Italian flavors keep things focused. 
(8/90) 
Le Grand Café, 651 Boylston 
St., Boston, 437-6400. Mon. 8 a.m.-7 
p.m., Tues.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-midnight, and 
Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Sidewalk-level access 
with bathroom down.one full flight 
of stairs. $6-$9. 

Sound salads, honest soups, 
straight sandwiches, several kinds of 
roast chicken, and huge desserts. 
Despite 'the French decor, the taste is 
American. Try the peppery fried 
calamari, grilled-eggplant pizza 
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(with real pesto underneath), and 
anything chocolate. (8/90) 

The Loading Zone, 150 Knec- 
land St., Boston Leather District, 695- 
0087. Daily 8 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Ramped 
access. $10-$14. 

Talk about frame-breakers, you’re 

down by South Station, you go into 
this late-’70s industrial-style maga- 
zine-layout room, then your table is 
a work of art under glass, and the 
food is Southern barbecue. Some of 
it — salads, ribs, okra popcorn, 
hush puppies, pulled pork — is first 
rate, if not perfectly authentic. 
(8/90) 
T.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washing- 
ton St., Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.- 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. No credit 
cards, no liquor. Sidewalk-level 
access. $2-$5. 

Slightly yuppified take-out ver- 

sion of a Mexican fast-food stand, 
with most of the spirit and corn/ 
chile flavors but perhaps too little 
grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped 
pork) were the most Mexican-tasting 
of the seven fillings. Where some- 
thing misses, it’s mostly because the 
ingredients are too good. Don’t skip 
the soups. (5/90) 
Zuma, 7 North Market St., Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston, 367-9114. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, 
CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Wheel- 
chair access via elevator only. $4- 
$15. 

Rather good Tex-Mex food, in a 
rather awful mock-adobe-deco set- 
ting. Hearty soups, novel salads, 
basic grilled entrees with innovative 
side dishes, excellent pasta platters. 
Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food. 
(5/90) 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
Mama Julia Restaurant, 54 
Bennington St., East Boston Central 
Square, 568-9020. Sun. and Tues.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; and Sat. and 
Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Closed Mon- 
days. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up one step from sidewalk 
level. $4-$9. 

Not two blocks from the tunnel 
tollbooths, and you’re in South 
America. Specifically Colombia, 
though good Salvadoran pupusas 
are also on the menu. Clean, with 
incredibly cheap, enormous, deli- 
cious soups, especially the potato- 
and-plantain with plenty of corian- 
der and the cumin-inflected meat- 
ball. Nifty corn cuisine, and then just 
huge platters of meat and potatoes 
and rice and beans and fried yucca 
or fried plantains. Not very bilingual, 
but back-to-basics menu is easy to 
dope out. (1/91) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Siam Square, 86 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, 338-7704, 338-7706. Daily 
11:30 a.m.-midnight. No credit cards. 
Beer and wine. Steep ramp through 
narrow doorway to some tables, 
access up three steps to main dining 
fopin and rest rooms. $5-$10. 

-Jumps into the top rank of Thai 

restaurants in the area for vivid, 
highly flavored sauces; also respects 
its Chinatown location with Can- 
tonese-style chow foon and 
steamed ginger fish. Remarkable 
tod mun, chicken coconut soup, 
squid pik pow, sweet curry clas- 
sique. Vanilla tea. Very low prices 
maintained by small portions, less- 
decorative presentations, modest 
decor, but no sacrifice in taste. 
(11/90) 
Thai Classic, 92 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-3239. Sun.-Thurs. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; and 
Sat. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Street-level access. Private 
parking lot. Lunch $4-$6, dinner $6- 
$12. 

Not a classic, but a reliable Thai 
restaurant that does a lot of things 
well, focusing on seafood. Don’t 
miss the satay, tod mun, curries 
laced with coconut milk, fish choo 
chee, or Phuket lobster. (7/90) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you have had a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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We're reading a message written in big block letters, but all 
you Can see is our eyes. 

Take the first few eye cues: lower right, middle right, top 
right, top left, middle left, middle right. That’s the letter P. (It 
would be backwards, remember.) 

We'll blink between letters. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #761 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, June 7. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 

Address 

City/Zip 

T-shirt size (S, M, L, XL) 
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Solution #759 


Whew! You guys are fast. It’s a 
good thing you all slowed down 
enough to write your addresses 
in longhand so we can send you 
the T-shirts. 


*, Of ame/ 


"ir ke Lat aa] 
“in, Coden, 


T-shirts to the following: 
1) Sheila Williams, Lincoln 
2) Joan M. Wiinblad, Randolph 
3) Heather Cairns, Winthrop 


4) Janice White, Roxbury 1 
Crossing - 


5) Laura Plunkett, Swampscott 


6) Madge Turner, Newton 
Centre 


7) Clint Chadsey, Melrose 


8) Committee for Public Counsel Services, Boston 
(Shouldn't you have specified an extra large? You 
all won't fit into the small.) 


9) Annie Nelson, Franklin 
10) Lee Glenn, Jamaica Plain 
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PUZZLE| by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 
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NYNEX Yellow Pages 


Sunday 12-8. Monday- Sor Friday 7-20- 10 
Saturday 9-5 
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| COPYING — . MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 

© High speed. hugh quality copying BLACK OFFSET COPIES GIANT COPIES 
© 9900 and Kodak copies PRINTING © Canon color laser copies to * Copies. to 3 « 5ft. 
Zoom lens enlarges & reduces - ‘ett ' ret 11 in. « 17 in. niarged and reduced 
© GBC and Velo binding pinion © Color laser overhead transparencies © Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© 7 days a week, while you wait + Typesetting eee * While you waft service 

FAX SERVICE + Photostats : —e prints and hoes, ween seen ine 
© Send and recerve worldwide * Folding. collating, cutting. binding © From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes. 

© instant offset printing 3-D objects 
=== “CALL THE COPS” 

BOSTON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN /FINANCIAL DISTRICT 

815 Boyiston Street 267-8267 260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 367-3370 

(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8. Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene's) 451-0233 

Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 

601 Boylston Street 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 

Saturday 8:30-5 One Beacon eras (on — St.) he 

BROOKLINE Monday-nday 730-9, Satu 9-§ 

1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One international Piace 330-8880 
— owes , Bye Monday - Friday 8-6 
Sanday 830-6? CHESTNUT HILL 

Route 9, #1188 oe ae St.) 
See our ad in the (opposite Star M 731-1909 PY 
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FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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Surprise. Your ead | 
has 173 grandchildren. 


If your male pet hasn't been neutered, he's probably fathering 
some of the 13.5 million unwanted dogs and cats that must be 
put to death each year. 
You can't stop your pets from acting naturally. But if you 
love them, you'll have them spayed or neutered. 
Talk to your veterarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more 
information. 
MSPCA 2227 
te Fd 
350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617)522-7400 (413)736-2992 
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Central Branch 

316 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02115 
(617) 536-7809 ext. 260, 261 
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PAUL McCARTNEY ' 
GOES ACOUSTIC 


By M. Howell 
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FRIDAY 


FILM. Tabu (Museum of Fine 
Arts) is the newly restored, uncut 
print of F.W. Murnau’s 1931 film, 
shot in Tahiti and Bora Bora, 
which uses natives to tell the story 
of a pearl fisher who falls in love 
with a.young virgin and is 
doomed by the tribe’s declaring 
her off limits to all men. Kevin 
Kline, Sally Field, Robert Downey 
Jr. and Whoopi Goldberg star in 
the spoof Soapdish (Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs), 
which chronicles what happens 
when backstage life at a soap 
opera begins to get as convoluted 
as the show’s plot. Jacques 
Rivette’s 1966 The Nun (Institute 
of Contemporary Art) is a new, 
uncut 35mm print of the director’s 
Diderot adaptation, which was 
banned by the de Gaulle govern- 
ment when it was completed. 
Anna Karina stars as the devout 
young woman sold into a convent 
against her will. Tatie Danielle 
(Nickelodeon, Harvard Square) is 
a French comedy about a horrible 
old woman. And Lou Diamond 
Phillips wrote and stars in 
Ambition (Beacon Hill, Fresh 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're going 
to get the seats you want — here are some 
events you might consider buying tickets for 
in advance. You can get details by calling 
the numbers below; you may also be able to 
obtain tickets from the various agencies 
around town (remember that they charge a 
handling fee). Just don't say we didn't warn 
you. 


The Boston Early Music Festival & 
Exhibition, through June 9 at various loca- 
tions: call 661-1812. 

Huntington Theatre Company presents Tom 
Stoppard's Travesties, through June 16: 
call 266-0800. 

The American Repertory Theatre presents 
King Lear, through July 13 at the Loeb 
Drama Center: call 547-8300. 

Pere Ubu, June 1 at the Paradise: call 254- 
2053. 

The Dictators, June 1 at the Channel: call 
451-1905. 

Don Pullen, June 5 at Nightstage: call 497- 
8200. 

Divinyls, June 12 at Citi: call 931-2000. 
Dance Umbrella presents American 
Ballroom Theatre, June 13 through 16 at 
the Emerson Majestic Theatre: call (800) 
382-8080 


Great Woods Folk Festival, June 15 and 
16 at Great Woods, featuring John Prine, 
Roger McGuinn, Christine Lavin, Chery! 
Wheeler, Saily Fingerett, 3 Mustaphas 3, 
and more (the 15th); and John Hiatt, the 
Roches, Zachary Richard, Clarence 
Fountain and the Five Blind Boys of 
Alabama, Maura O'Connell, John Gorka, 
and more (the 16th): call 931-2000. 

Aretha Franidin, June 19 at Great Woods: 
call $31-2000. 

Morrissey, July 3 at Great Woods: call 931- 
2000. 





Pond, Circle, suburbs). 

We'll never get to see what 
David Lean would have done 
with Joseph Conrad's cerebral 
epic Nostromo — the great British 
filmmaker died before he could 
begin shooting his adaptation. But 
he left his share of big pictures, 
not the least of which was 
Lawrence of Arabia (1962), the 
story of clerkish British officer T.E. 
Lawrence (Peter O’Toole), who 
gets to dress up and play war with 
desert tribesmen during WWI. 
Lean picked up an Oscar, as did 
just about everyone else involved 
in this long and gorgeous 
romance that provides some time- 
ly insights into how the West 
views the Arab world. At the 
Dedham Community Theater, 578 
High Street, Dedham. Call 326- 
1463. 

YARNSPINNING. Ace story- 
teller Jay O’Callahan premieres 
New Stories from Pill Hill and 
Others, thereby launching the 
12th season at the Gloucester 
Stage Company. It’s O’Callahan’s 
richly detailed coming-of-age col- 
lage set in a Brookline neighbor- 
hood in the ’50s. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Fridays and Saturdays at 
Gloucester Stage, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester. Tickets are 
$16.50 and $18, with discounts for 
students, seniors, and groups; call 
(508) 281-4099. 
PERFORMANCE. Michelle 
LeBrun and Sarah Hickler have 
created an evening of solo and 
group works that explore “dream 
images of cave paintings, heal- 
ings, birth rights, and the struggle 
between masculine and feminine 
desires.” This series of metaphori- 
cal sketches is called Moving 
Images , and it’s presented 
tonight and tomorrow at the 
Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m., and tickets are $12. Call 
625-1300. 

HMELLENIC HELLRAISING. 
That’s stretching things, but it 
does make for a nice bit of alliter- 
ation. In any case, the Harvard 
University Art Museums celebrate 
the opening of the exhibit “Greek 
Terracottas of the Hellenistic 
World” with “A Mediterranean 
Evening,” a night of Greek art 
and performance. Festivities 
include a preview of the “Greek 
Terracottas” show, a performance 
of Greek folk music by Beth 
Cohen and Christos Govetas at 
the Arthur M. Sackler Museum, 
485 Broadway, Cambridge, and 
dancing to swing music by the 
Back Bay Rhythm Makers, plus 
Mediterranean hors d’oeuvres, at 
the Fogg Art Museum, 32 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. Also, the 
Dance Group of the Greek 
Cultural Center of Boston perform 
dances of the Greek islands and 
mainland, and the Kalamatianos 
dance is taught (this happens in 
the Fogg Courtyard from 9:30 to 
10 p.m.) Everything kicks off at 8 
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TOM BUHR 


FRIDAY: In Quarantine of the Mind, David MacLean portrays an assemblage 
of gay men forced to face the precariousness “of living in an era when AIDS 
has changed what being gay once meant.” Despite the bleakness of the topic, 
the Toronto-based performance artist makes sure his vignettes never stray far 
from a humorous and/or uplifting vein. MacLean toured the piece throughout 
Canada last year, receiving warm reviews; he presents it tonight through 
Sunday at Mobius. Call 542-7416. 











SATURDAY: Before there were the Ramones, there were the Dictators — loud, | 
fast, crazy rock and roll about TV, pizza, beer, tabloids, and television. The 
Dictators thrashed through three albums in the late "70s and sputtered through 
various reunions in the ’80s. Now they're back with the original line-up — Ross 
the Boss, Scott “Top Ten” Kempner, bassist Adny Shernoff, Stu-Boy Kempner, 
and Handsome Dick Manitoba — and playing the Channel tonight. Call 451-1905. 
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SUNDAY: There’s still plenty of time to pick up a “From All Walks of Life” 
pledge sheet (at any branch of Bank of Boston, Store 24, or Videosmith), dash 
around collecting names of sponsors, and spend a moment loosening up those 
leg muscles. The sixth annual 10-kilometer pledge walk for AIDS prevention 
and care starts at 10 a.m. from the Parkman Bandstand on Boston Common; 
registration starts at 8:30 a.m. After the walk there’s a picnic snack and concert 
on the Esplanade. Call 266-6906. 
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p.m. at the Harvard University Art 
Museums, corner of Quincy Street 
and Broadway, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $25; call 495-4544. 
ART. The ways in which images 
of bloodshed can affect artists are 
documented in the next 
Brickbottom Gallery show, “Eight 
Artists Respond to War.” The 
exhibit covers a broad span of 
media and features works by 
Mary Armstrong, Nancy Andell, 
Dorothy Arnold, Walter Crump, 
Julie Graham, Margery Hamlen, 
Harel Kedem, and Elie Shamir. 
The show has an opening recep- 
tion from 6 to 8 p.m.; the 
Brickbottom Artists Building is 
located at 1 Fitchburg Street, 
Somerville. Call 628-7690. 


I 


DANCE. Not only does Boston 
Ballet School's “Spring Gala 
Performance” feature dozens of 
budding young dancers, it also 
includes a special treat: Boston 
Ballet principal dancers Jennifer 
Gelfand and Patrick Armand 
presenting the Esmeralda Pas de 
Deux. The students perform two 
Balanchine pieces, Valse 
Fantaisie and Stars and Stripes, 
Bruce Wells’s Glazounov 
Variations (featuring Boston 
Ballet Corps de Ballet member 
Carlos Santos), and A Dancer's 
Preparation, choreographed by 
Sydney Leonard and Caroline 
Llorca. It’s happening at the 
Robsham Theatre Arts Center on 
the campus of Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill. Curtain is at 8 
tonight, 2 p.m. tomorrow. Tickets 
are $12, $10 for children under 12. 
Call 964-4070, exténsion 228: 
MUSIC, Although Cleveland 
avant-garage punkers Pere Ubu 
have come a long way since the 
calculated explosions of noise on 
their early indie LPs, they still 
remain delightfully off-center 
Chow could they be anything else 
with the zapped vocals of David 
Thomas fronting?). They just’ 
released Worlds in Collision 
(PolyGram), their first album 
since 1989’s Cloudland. This 
one’s loaded with irresistible 
hooks and sing-along choruses — 
yes, the word “accessible” does 
come to Mind. The band play at 
the Paradise, 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Call 254-2052. 

A VIEW FROM THE SEA. 
Boston’s nicer when you can 
admire it far from its traffic messes 
and hordes of restless natives. 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 





WBOS 92.9 FM and the Boston 
Sailing Center present the second 
annual “BOS Sail for the 
Harbor Day,” which features 35 
boats offering half-hour cruises 
around Boston Harbor. A $2 
donation is requested, with all 
proceeds to benefit “Save the 
Harbor, Save the Bay,” a non- 
profit agency committed to 
improving Harbor water quality. 
Ships sail from noon to 5 p.m. Call 
254-9267. 

TO-DO AT THE ZOO. Today 
is “Conservation Day” at the 
Franklin Park Zoo. Which means 
that some 50 environmental 
groups are setting up information 
booths, including the MSPCA, 
Cultural Survival, Friends of 
Native Americans, the US 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
and Manomet Bird Observatory. 
The diversity extends to the day’s 
live music as well: Clara Mahomes 
and the Gospel Leviticus, Agbekor 
Drum & Dance Society, featuring 
Abubakari Lunna (who play 
music of the Dagbamba people of 
Ghana), and Los Pleneros del 
Coco (who specialize in Puerto 
Rican folk songs) are performing. 
And don’t forget to bring soda 
cans in for recycling (proceeds 
benefit the zoo). It’s part of “What 
a Wonderful World,” a month- 
long celebration of National Zoo 
and Aquarium Month, and it runs 
from 1 to 4 p.m. at the Franklin 
Park Zoo (tomorrow, if there’s 
rain). Call 442-0991. 
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THEATER. :Tu hablas Espafiol? 
If so, the “First Experimental 
Hispanic Moving Theatre 
Festival” takes place tonight (and 
next Sunday). The evening of 
works — all performed in Spanish 
— includes The Lady at Her 
Balcony, about an old woman 
reflecting back on her life, and 
Make up, plaster as pain killers, a 
series of female monologues. 
There's also a screening of a short 
film/video produced by 
Colectiveo “Tirando a Matar” enti- 
tled Without Memory. It’s all pre- 
sented by Talleres de Teatro y 
algo mas. . ., at Recreation Hall, 
Tobin Community School, 1481 
Tremont Street, Mission Hill. 
Curtain is at 6 p.m.; donations are 
requested. Call 445-8662. 

AHT IN THE PAHK. The 
DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park’s annual “Art in 
Continued on page 4 
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TUESDAY: For their first record since last year’s highly acclaimed 
Nomads*Indians*Saints, the Indigo Girls (Emily Saliers and Amy Ray) today 
release the live album Back on the Bus, Y'All (Epic), which features previously 
unreleased live versions of songs from three previous Indigo Girls LPs, including 
“1,2,3,” “Prince of Darkness,” “Tried To Be True,” “Kid Fears” and Bob Dylan’s 
“All Along the Watchtower.” And Saliers and Ray will come to Great Woods June 9 
for a show that includes Lucinda Williams, the Holmes Brothers, and the Ellen 
James Society (who do back-up on the new album). Call Ticketmaster, 931-2000. 
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WEDNESDAY: Two guys drive through Mexico in a convertible, looking for 
adventure, love, money, and revenge. It’s a typical buddy movie, except in this 
case one buddy is inimitable scumbag Warren Oates and the other is a severed 

head. Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia (1974) is Sam Peckinpah’s macho 
(which doesn’t necessarily mean misogynist) vision at its most ridiculous and 

sublime. A south-of-the-border lounge rat (Oates) who just wants to get ahead 
in life embroils himself in a fetishistic vendetta. In the end he asserts his 
manhood and strikes a blow against the patriarchy in one bloody and absurd 
gesture. Screening with Peckinpah’s masterpiece, The Wild Bunch (1969), 

at the Brattle Theatre. Call 876-6837. 
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TEN FOR WEEK ENDING. 5/23/91 


1. WHAT ABOUT BOB? 
2. FX2 


3. TRUTH OR DARE 


4. SWITCH 
5. STONE COLD 
6. OSCAR 


7. THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS 


8. MANNEQUIN 2: ON THE MOVE 
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Continued from page 3 

the Park” festival features an arts 
sale of works by some 150 artists, 
as well as participatory amuse- 
ments such as print- and mask- 
making and workshops by 
DeCordova Museum School of Art 


teachers Makoto Yabe (pottery) 
and Claire Lissance (papermak- 
ing). DeCordova members and 
kids under six are admitted free; 
admission for non-members is $5, 
$3 for children and seniors. Call 
259-8355. 








THE WEEK 





P| 
[MONDAY 


MUSIC. Guitarist Wolfgang 
Muthspiel (a regular with Gary 
Burton’s groups) combines a 
modern European classical sense 
of composition with a virtuoso 
improvisational jazz style. He 
brings his trio into Ryles tonight, 
with Larry Grenadier on bass and 
Alex Deutsch on drums. Sets 
begin at 9:30 p.m. Ryles is located 
at 212 Hampshire Street, Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Call 876-9330. 
THEATER. Charles Marz’s much- 
loved The Island of Anyplace 
gets a reprise at the American 
Repertory Theatre on a string of 
weekday mornings. The play, a 
theatrical parallel to Britten’s The 
Young Person's Guide to the 
Orchestra, introduces kids to the 
elements of theater. Curtain is at 
10:30 a.m. today, tomorrow, and 
Friday, at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 
Tickets are $16 for adults, $8 for 
children; call 547-8300. 


A 


MUSIC. Mili Bermejo is one of 
the best jazz singers in town, and 
her Quartet Nuevo — with pianist 
Tim Ray, bassist Dan Greenspan, 
and drummer Fernando Martinez 
— is one of the best jazz bands. 
Quartet Nuevo play the 
Regattabar tonight for two shows, 
at 9 and 11. The Regattabar is 
located in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square. Call 876-7777. 
14 TONS OF ICE CREAM 
got devoured at last year’s 
Scooper Bowl, $93,000 was 
raised for the Jimmy Fund. The 
1991 edition features all sorts of 
innovative delicacies from 10 dif- 
ferent ice-cream producers. A few 
highlights: Ben & Jerry’s Cherry 
Garcia, Hendrie’s Mississippi Mud 
Pie, West Lynn Creamery’s 
Chocolate Raspberry Truffle — 
need we go on? Admission is $3, 
all of which benefits the Jimmy 
Fund. It’s happening today 
through Thursday, 11:30 a.m. to 6 
p.m., on Boston Common, 
between Beacon and Charles 
Streets. Call 732-3323. 


P=) 
_ WEDNESDAY | 


FILM. One of the first screwball 
comedies, Frank Capra's It 
Happened One Night (1934) is 
also one of the best. Claudette 
Colbert is a high-society lady flee- 
| ing marriage with an effete mem- 
ber of her class; Clark Gable is a 
meat-and-potatoes newspaper 
reporter on the road after quitting 
| his job. Can these representatives 
of the extremes of American soci- 
ety hit it off? Deft, frantic, and still 
| surprising: Colbert's hitchhiking 
tactics and the fall of the walls of 
Jericho remain two of the sexiest 
scenes in cinema. At the 

| Brookline Public Library, 361 

| Washington Street. Call 730-2368. 
MUSIC. Don Pullen is one of 
jazz's most exciting pianists — his 
technique takes in everything from 
| bebop to precisely delivered free- 
| jazz pummels. Tonight he debuts 
his new band, the African- 








Brazilian Connection, at 
Nightstage. The band include per- 
cussionist Guilherme Franco, 
Senegalese drummer Mor Thiam, 
bassist Nilson Matta, and alto-saxo- 
phonist Carlos Ward. Nightstage is 
located at 823 Main Street, Central 
Square, Cambridge. Call 497-8200. 

The Wang Center gets in on the 
Boston Early Music Festival by 
hosting concerts in its Grand 
Lobby at noon for the rest of the 
week. The Handel & Haydn 
Society Ensemble perform 
instrumental chamber music of 
Mozart and Haydn today. The pro- 
gram runs for about an hour; tick- 
ets are $15. Lunch is available for 
$6.50 starting at 11:30 a.m. (The 
same ensemble perform music of 
Mozart and Beethoven tomorrow; 
artists from the Handel & Haydn 
Society with soprano Jayne West 
perform lieder by Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Schubert on 
Friday.) Call 482-9393. 


O 


MUSIC. Rebecca Parris has 
long been one of Boston's favorite 
jazz singers. Tonight through 
Saturday she celebrates the re- 
lease of her new CD, Love Comes 
and Goes, at the Regattabar, the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Shows start at 9 
tonight and Saturday, and at 8 and 
10 on Friday. Call 876-8777. 

The Rebirth Brass Band take 
it out New Orleans style, and if 
that means some post-bebop 
soloing over the Second Line 
rhythms, so much the better. 
These guys know how to be con- 
temporary while staying true to 
the Crescent City tradition. 
They’re at Johnny D’s, 17 Holland 
Street, Davis Square, Somerville. 
Call 776-9667. 

THEATER. Where's Chariey?, 
Frank Loesser and George Abbott’s 
Tony Award-winning adaptation 
of the venerable farce about a pair 
of Oxford students who turn 
upper-crust British society topsy- 
turvy, opens at the North Shore 
Music Theatre. Jamie Torcellini 
Stars. Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tick- 
ets are $17 to $22.50. The theater's 
is located on Dunham Road, 
Beverly; call (508) 922-8500. 

A group of artistes and intellec- 
tuals descend on a provincial 
Russian estate in Chekhov’s mas- 
terful black comedy The Seagull. 
The play is the next offering of 
New Boston Theatre, at the 
Performance Place, 277 
Broadway, Somerville. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursdays through 
Saturdays, through June 22. 
Tickets are $12; call 625-1300. 


7 
[FRIDAY 


MUSIC, Here's a Led Zeppelin 
band that even Robert Plant likes 
— Dread Zeppelin. Maybe that’s 
because their slapstick funk rock 
also includes tributes to Elvis 
Presley and Bob Marley. Dread 
Zep play the Channel with rock 
prankster Mojo Nixon (“Don 
Henley Must Die”) opening. 
Doors open at 8. The Channel is 
located at 25 Necco Street, 
Boston. Call 451-1050. 


(Carolyn Clay, Jon Garelick, 
Peter Keough, and Charles Taylor 


helped out this week.) 
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WEDNESDAY: Ballet, popular dancing at Bougival, cafés, bars, outdoor events at 
the Bois de Boulogne, theater, the racecourse at Longchamp, the circus, museums, 
bordellos — Paris was one hopping spot in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
“Pleasures of Paris from Daumier to Picasso,” the exhibit opening today at the 
Museum of Fine Arts’ Gund Gallery, focuses on the countless ways Parisians kept 
themselves amused during this period. The show features paintings, prints, draw- 
ings, photographs, and posters by the likes of Daumier, Manet, Degas, Tissot, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain, Cheret, Renoir, Cassatt, Sargent, and, yes, Picasso. Call 
267-9300. (In photo: Théophile-Alexandre Steinlen’s Yvette Guilbert.) 
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WEDNESDAY: Steve Thomas gets a lot of mileage out of his body and voice. 
Those are the sole instruments in his performance piece “Reclamation 
Project,” which he presents tonight at the Somerville Public Library. Narrative, 
song, and movement constitute the solo work, which aims to heal painful 


memories by “moving through them . . . and reclaiming them.” 
It’s free and starts at 7 p.m.; call 625-0205. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Bongwater run the gamut from the folk-beat poetics of 
their recent The Power of Pussy (Shimmy-Disc) to the 
lyric beauty of “You Don’t Love Me Yet,” from last year’s 
tribute to Roky Erickson, Where the Pyramid Meets the 
Eye (Sire). Fronted by performance artist/TV star Ann 
Magnuson (Anything But Love) and Shimmy-Disc label 
owner/producer (and one-name wonder) Kramer, the . 
band come into the Channel June 21. Call 451-1905. 
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American Ballroom Theater are perhaps the finest pro- 
fessional ballroom dance company around. The troupe 
come to Boston June 13-16, as the last offering in Dance 
Umbrella’s 10th anniversary season. On the program: It 
Takes Two, a piece featuring 10 couples doing the 
Peabody, fox trot, quick-step, adagio, slow waltz, samba, 
pasa doble, mambo, jive, and bolero; Posin’, a vignette- 
styled jitterbug suite for five couples inspired by Life 
magazine covers from the ’40s; and Tango and Waltz, 
which contrasts the sensuality and elegance of both 
kinds of dance. At the Emerson Majestic Theatre; call 
(800) 382-8080. (Also, Dance Umbrella hosts an after- 
noon of ballroom dance classes at the Arthur Murray 
Dance Studio on June 15; call 492-7578.) 








The 1991-’92 season is the Boston Lyric Opera’s 
second with a new administration and music direc- 
tor Stephen Lord. Again, the BLO are combining 
the traditional and the unusual. The season opens 
with Rossini’s La Cenerentola (October 4, 6, 8, in 
honor of the composer’s bicentennial). Kurt Weill’s 
Lost in the Stars, based on novelist Alan Paton’s 
Cry the Beloved Country, is scheduled to coincide 
with Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday (January 17, 
19, 21). And Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann con- 
cludes the season (March 13, 15, and 17). (All per- 
formances are at the Emerson Majestic Theatre.) So 
why such early notice? The BLO sold out many of 
their performances last season and are pushing a 
special 15 percent discount for season subscribers 
through June 15. Call 267-1512. 








MICHAEL ROMANOS 





NEXT WEEKEND 





If the shoe fits... 


odern ballet choreographer Dorothy C. Massalski has 
M long been “on a search for a Stravinsky for the 21st cen- 

tury.” She’s only half-kidding. Proof rests in her 10-year 
collaboration with the Composers in Red Sneakers, a contempo- 
rary-classical group who remain devoted, she says, to taking 
“American indigenous music, especially the American black tradi- 
tion, and pushing it through their classical roots.” The point? “To 
demystify classical music, which is mostly hidden away in 
academies, and to broaden interest in living composers.” 

Founding Sneakers Herman Weiss, Christopher Stowens, 
Michael Carnes, and Roger Bourland are nothing if not live wires. 
Working with them, Massalski says, has been “similar to perhaps 
stories you might hear about Mozart finally getting in that last 
measure or Rossini running in with the last aria. The Sneakers 
were always running in with a last bit of inspiration.” 

In fact, Massalski’s exposure to the scores was often strictly visu- 
al. Which meant the first time she heard the music outside her head 
was in performance — an approach, she says, that “has brought an 
edge to all the concerts. . .. When I work with composers, if I have 
to just read the music, I hear it in my imagination. I ask them if they 
have a vision for it; some have specific ideas, others don’t. I try to 
figure out what the tempo, the color of the music is, if it’s heat or 
fire or light or mystery — I look for that kind of element.” 

So though the Sneakers wear the treads, it’s often Massalski who 
runs the last mile, via footwork merging ballet (from the 
Maryinsky/Kirov school), modern (inspired by Martha Graham 
and Radcliffe’s Claire Mallardi), Baroque, and Japanese medieval 
court dance (bugaku). 


This “adventure in cheap programming,” as Massalski characterizes 
the upcoming retrospective, features “a large spectrum of movement, 
and certainly a wonderful bouquet of sound.” The festoon includes a 
video of frames from the choreographer’s MIGHTYminiatures, a series 
of dances set to Virgil Thomson’s musical portraits of, among others, 
Picasso (Bugles and Birds) and Gertrude Stein (Gertrude Stein as a 
Young Girl). According to Massalski, it was over brunch in Thomson's 
Chelsea Hotel apartment, in New York City, a decade ago, that the 
then-octogenarian composer suggested she undertake the project. 

Also flashed on the big screen will be Boston Ballet soloist 
Denise Pons, partnered by the late Victor LaCasse, in Stowens’s 
energetic Eclipse for Moon-washed Apples, a piece for improvised 
piano (with Virginia Eskin taking her cues from Pons’s feet) and 
the electronic reverberations of the Back Bay Brass Quintet on 
trumpet, horn, trombone, and tuba. 

On the boards rather than off the wall will be Roberta Lasnik, for- 
merly of New England Dinosaur, in a live rendition of Weiss’s piano- 
and-marimba-borne Twilight Dessert, wherein, apparently, Chuck 
Berry goes Japanese. “I choreographed with a Japanese bugaku aes- 
thetic in mind, coupled with a boogie-woogie American aesthetic 
that shows itself in the dance through Chuck Berry moves,” 
Massalski says. And Melinda Sullivan, of the Beth Soll Company, will 
perform the reverential Dialogues, a conversation, in movement, 
between Simone de Beauvoir and the deceased Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Massalski’s ultimate goal? To bring the Sneakers’ “lively, ener- 
getic, approachable music into hearing range.” In her mind, hear- 
ing, commingled with seeing, is believing — in the regenerative 
power of living theater. 

“Dancing the 21st Century” kicks off at 8 p.m. on June 7 and 8 
at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center. Call 864-0901. 

— Thea Singer 








STATE 
OF THE 


ART 
Hatch Shell 


The Hatch Shell is back! Since 
July 22 of last year, the Shell and 
its immediate environs have 
been undergoing heavy renova- 
tion — everything from the roof, 
Stage lighting, and sound system 
of the building itself, to the 
plumbing in the rest rooms and 
even under the lawn (there's a 
new sprinkler system to keep 
that sod fresh). But beginning on 
July 2, with the annual holiday 
weekend of performances by the 
Boston Pops, the best free 
music/picnic spot in town will 
be back in business. 

The four-nights-a-week sched- 
ule of free concerts (sponsored by 
the Phoenix and WFNX) will 
include jazz every Sunday begin- 




















ning at 2 p.m., classical music 
every Saturday night at 8, swing 
every Thursday at 7:30, and oldies 
and new music on alternating 
Wednesdays at 7:30. Jazz artists 
already scheduled to appear 
include the Brian Wakley Quintet, 
Makoto Takenada, David Bond, 
and Larry Watson. Look for a com- 
plete schedule and guide to the 
Hatch Shell re-opening in the 
June 28 issue of the Phoenix. 


KISS 108 


The annual KISS 108 birthday 
party has become a mega-bash, 
chock full of headliners from the 
Station’s playlist. This year’s 12th 
annual birthday party roster (per- 
forming at Great Woods June 8) 
includes M.C. Hammer, Wilson 
Phillips, Michael Bolton, Carly 
Simon, Poison, En Vogue, 
Extreme, Harriet, Cathy Dennis, 
Kenny G, Tara Kemp, Gerardo, 
the O'Jays, the Cover Girls, Celine 
Dion, Another Bad Creation, 
Stevie B, Tonny Toni Tone, 2 ina 
Room, Timmy T, and RIFF. 

Great Woods opens at noon; 
the concert starts at approximately 
1:30 and runs until 11 p.m. As 
KISS continues to add acts, the 
starting time may be pushed earli- 
er. Tickets ($30 lawn, $40 shed) 
are available through 
Ticketmaster, 931-2000, and the 
Orpheum Box Office. Proceeds 
go to the Genesis Fund for the 
care and treatment of children 
with birth defects, genetic dis- 
eases, and mental retardation. The 
Genesis Fund is also selling spe- 
cial “best seat” tickets for $150. 
Call 787-1953. 


Three-ring 
benefit 


The New Ehrlich Theatre is 
throwing a benefit auction, “The 
Greatest Show Unearthed,” June 1 
at its South End digs. The circus 
theme means there will be 
“sideshow” entertainment, to 
include the return of NETworks, 
the New Ehrlich’s improvisational 
comedy troupe. Auction items 
include trips, jewelry, furniture, 
art, gift certificates to restaurants, 
and miscellanea donated by local 
merchants and artists. Call 482- 


6316. 
— Jon Garelick; 


Amy Finch 
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“BOSTON NOW 10.” Gerry Bergstein, 
Judith Black, David Carbone, 
Geraldine Erman, Cary Leibowitz, 
Catherine McCarthy, Bryan McFarlane, 
Mark Morrisroe, Barbara Norfleet, 
Ellen Rothenberg, Cameron Shaw, 
Mike and Doug Starn, Ritsuko Taho. At 
the Institute of Contemporary Art 


through July 21. 


COR isin identity, history, 
authenticity. Those are the 
issues,” says Ellen Rothen- 
berg, whose installation “Partial Index” is 
one of the highlights of the ICA’s “Boston 
Now 10.” 

“Partial Index” began as a response to 
a recent theory doubting the authenticity 
of the diaries of Anne Frank. It’s a long, 
narrow room with 12 doors, some open 
and some closed. On the walls are hun- 
dreds of tiny painted lice; hanging from 
strings attached to the ceiling are 
enlargements of pages from the Diary, 
snapshots of Anne Frank, pictures that 
she had on the walls of her room, analy- 
ses of her handwriting, passages from her 
diary that were edited out by her father, 
false identity cards produced by the 
Resistance, and other documents, 
images, and artifacts. “The sense of a 
slipping away of identity is crucial to her 
story,” says Rothenberg. “Who she was is 
something we'll never know. But the 
only reason we have any record of her is 
because she was writing her story down. 
So whatever her story is, it’s a tribute to 
artmaking of all kinds.” 

“Boston Now 10” isn’t the 10-year retro- 


Art 


spective that the art community wanted, 
and it doesn’t really represent the current 
strength and diversity of Boston art, but it 
is a strong, solid show of recent Boston art. 
A curatorial statement at the beginning of 
the show describes all the works here as 
using “the visual medium to communicate 
powerful and challenging ideas.” Some 
artists here, like Ellen Rothenberg, com- 
municate ideas — but ideas imaginatively 
transformed into a clear, harsh visual poet- 
ry. Others, like Bryan McFarlane, begin 
with ideas but move on to more purely 
visual concerns. 

McFarlane’s luscious paintings were 
inspired by a recent year spent studying 
the many religions of Brazil, on a Ford 
Foundation grant. Wall and Passage 
(from “Brazil Series”) shows walls on 
which are scrawled and carved fragmen- 
tary remains of many cultures — French, 
Portuguese, African, and Maroon. 
McFarlane, who was born in Jamaica, is a 
descendant of the Maroons, who rebelled 
against slavery in the Caribbean and 
escaped from the slave boats transporting 
them from Africa to huts in Jamaica. 
“They believed that things exist continu- 






























































sink beneath the weight of their words. 














ously in the present, and in the magic _ tem from a man’s suit and 12 photographs 
that is in life,” McFarlane explains. His of his own grandfather in dark wood 
paintings of churches in Brazil luxuriate frames; a few are veiled in white. “The 


armature of conceptualization that they made from balls, doors, and bent wood 
have no visual interest at all apart from the 
Cameron Shaw’s Untitled Self-Portrait at discourse that surrounds them. “Her work 
58 is a glass box with nothing inside it evokes the tentative relation the viewer 
except a photograph of a herringbone pat- _ establishes in experiencing an art object 


Art for thought 


Ideas ‘R’ us 


‘Boston Now 10’ at the ICA 


by Rebecca Nemser 





David Carbone, Indian Fakir (1991) 


A conversation with Matthew Teitelbaum 


most eagerly awaited and — until the era of the 
Mapplethorpe exhibit and the Palestinian film fes- 
tival — the most controversial show of the ICA’s year. 
But when this year’s list of chosen artists was published, 
a few weeks ago, people in the art community seemed 
angrier than usual. (All artists who had been in previous 
“Boston Now” shows were invited to submit slides. A 
curatorial team consisting of the ICA’s David Ross, Elisa- 
beth Sussman, and Matthew Teitelbaum and indepen- 
dent curator Lynne Cooke looked at the slides, then visit- 
ed 38 artist studios and chose 14 artists for the show.) 
People were angry that the list was so small. They 
were angry that some of the artists now live in New 
York. They were angry that some popular, highly regard- 
ed artists like Doug Anderson, Jod Lourie, and Ellen 
Banks didn’t get into the show. They were angry that the 
show was so conceptual. (One artist who didn’t get in 
complained, “When they came to the studio, they asked 
me a million questions about gender and politics and 


T= annual show of Boston art has always been the 





stuff like that. Hey — I’m a painter, not a writer. They're 
not interested in art, they’re interested in ideas.”) But 
mostly people were disappointed because “Boston Now 
10” isn’t a retrospective — it isn’t a celebration of 10 
years of Boston art. 

I raised some of these issues with ICA curator Matthew 
Teitelbaum a few days before the opening. 

* ” * 

Q: Why did you decide not to do a real retrospective 
— a show that looks back over the past 10 years and 
tries to make sense of it all? 

A: The ICA is a forward-looking, of-the-moment insti- 
tution and we wanted to do a forward-looking, of-the- 
moment show. A show that summed up the ’80s 
wouldn’t have the edge that this show has. 

Some very significant artists from the ’80s are not in 
the show. But by the time we got to the 38 studio visits, 
we were only looking at their work at this moment, and 
at this moment some of the work of artists who were sig- 
nificant in the ’80s was transitional, or not as strong and 





images. Her photographs of her children, 
her father, her partner, and herself are pre- 
sented as a ruthlessly honest critique of ory, history, identity, authenticity. But in 
traditional family values, but the pictures __ the end, what really matters is the irra- 
themselves are more disturbing and __ tional magic of art. QO 


clear in its intentions. 
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exploitative than anything I saw in the 
Mapplethorpe show. 

Black’s camera is pitiless; her family 
look into its lens with a defensive, dis- 
tanced, distrustful gaze. In Self with 
Children (before vacation with their 
father) July 14, 1984, Black’s own sullen, 
angry expression is mirrored in the faces 
of her kids. In Dylan, December 1989, 
her son rests his head on the edge of a 
table like a statue on a pedestal. He is vis- 
ibly vulnerable and suffering, as she turns 
him into a beautiful, cold, lifeless work of 
art. 

Cary Leibowitz’s installation “Gay Bars 
in Boston” occupies a central wall of the 
ICA. He painted the wall baby blue, then 
wrote the names of 19 gay bars in pretty- 
in-pink pink paint. The cheery boy/girl 
colors, the curlicue script, the romantic 
names of the bars — Buddies, Luxor, 
Venus de Milo (Wednesdays), Paradise — 
stand out in sharp contrast to the scary, 
sordid realities of gay life in the ’90s. 
Leibowitz's installation is clever and con- 
ceptual, more verbal than visual, and it 
sends a real chill up and down your spine. 
But its effect depends too much on shared 
assumptions about politics, sexuality, and 
culture. 

Sentimentality —.in the sense of 
unearned emotion — is also a problem in 
Barbara Norfleet’s photographs of military 
test sites, mostly in the American West. 
Some of these pictures of blighted land- 
scapes and the strange, inhuman para- 
phernalia of nuclear war are striking, like 
Abandoned Complex 34, Cape Canaveral, 
which looks like an ancient Greek temple. 
But most of them never rise above the 
level of good journalism; they work only if 
you know what they are about and are 
already upset about it. 

It’s impossible not to be moved by Mark 
Morrisroe’s photographs — x-rays of his 
own teeth and body parts superimposed 
with images of beautiful naked men in 
bright Interview-magazine cover colors, all 
made in the last year of his life, when he 
was dying from AIDS. These are real tear- 
jerkers, contemporary updates of the 
death of Little Nell. But most people who 
come here already feel bad about gay- 
bashing and nuciear war and people 
dying of AIDS. And if they don’t, these 
images probably won’t change their 
minds. 

“Boston Now 10” ends triumphantly 
with three paintings by Gerry Bergstein. 
All three show disintegrating still lives of 
autumnal fruits and leaves, against a back- 
ground of gray, scrawled-over scraps of 
paper. The paintings contain ideas, but 
they can’t be reduced to ideas; they reach 
in and take you places where language 
cannot go. 

“What I first loved about painting was 
that sense of being transported into anoth- 
er universe,” he says. “Then, as I learned 
more about styles and traditions, it was 
harder to find that transcendence or even 
be sure that it’s desirable. Almost every 





with potential for rupture and disintegra- day, I ask myself if painting’s dead, if my 
tion, a relation made all the more powerful _ painting’s dead, and yet I keep on painting 
through reference to familiar objects of and trying to get that irrational magic of 


in the painterly richness of dense, many- white image in each set of four sort of _ play,” reads the wall text. As King Lear _ painting that I first loved.” Bergstein’s 
layered surfaces and the play of color fades out or fades in, past and present, says, “No, no, no, no!” paintings are timeless, of-the-moment 
and light. continuing and regressing, going blank or Even more problematic are the pho- _images of the endless human struggle to 

But some of the artists here have sur- —_ coming to,” he points out. tographs of Judith Black. Here, ideas are transform the momentary into lasting 
rounded themselves with such a heavy Geraldine Erman’s tedious sculptures —_used to mask the underlying cruelty of the images that resonate long after the 


moment has disappeared. 
“Boston Now 10” is rich in ideas: mem- 










Q: You make the ‘80s sound like ancient history! 
A: The 90s were a real break. The ’90s are different. 
Q: But if you’re doing a show that’s purely of-the- 


moment, why not start from scratch? Why limit yourself 
to artists who bad already been in “Boston Now”? 

A: We wanted a show that was of-the-moment, but we 
wanted to at least start with the premise that Boston 
artists shown to be on the edge in the past were still on 
the edge. We wanted to show artists who continued to 
speak with a strong voice. 

Q: In the past, you've done theme shows, like “Boston 
Now: Figuration,” “Boston Now: Photography.“ People 
are saying that this show should really be called “Boston 
Now: Politically Correct Art.” 

A: If what we wanted was a show of politically correct 
art, it would have been different from this show. 

Q: Is there a theme to this “Boston Now”? 

A: All the work in this show asks you, “What is your rela- 
tionship to the depicted image?” The images call to you to 
pull in your experience and respond. It’s confrontational. 

Q: So this is more a think-about show than a look-at 
show. 

A: It’s true that this is a show that pushes ideas. But 
that doesn’t mean there isn’t beauty or pleasure or sensu- 
ous delight. 

— RN 
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Season’s greetings 


It was a good year for Boston Ballet 


by Janine Parker Kolberg 





Karen Scalzitti and Fernando Bujones in Abdallah: her best performances have come when paired with him. 





fter their abundant crop of dance 
A ertiormances in the fall and 

spring, most ballet companies con- 
centrate On summer programs for out-of- 
town students or leave town themselves to 
tour. Boston Ballet, for instance, will tour 
Spain in July and August while its affiliated 
school whips a bunch of eager kids into 
tip-top shape. So as we balletomanes 
begin our annual summer starvation diet, 
here’s some food for thought inspired by 
Boston Ballet’s past and upcoming sea- 
sons. 

Last October, Boston Ballet found itself 
with some new additions, most notably 
principals Patrick Armand, Trinidad Sevil- 
lano, Roland Price, and Aleksandr Lunev 
(who actually joined on as soloist the pre- 
vious May before being upped a level.) 
Jennifer Gelfand and Daniel Meja were 
promoted to principals (Meja, unfortunate- 
ly, broke his leg and was out until the very 
end of the season), and Kyra Strasberg was 
promoted to soloist, with Susanna 
Vennerbeck joining her mid-season. The 
wonderfully dramatic Simon Dow was 
gone, off to New York to pursue other 
avenues. Carla Stallings caught up with the 
company at the end of the Nutcracker run, 
with the new title of “Mom.” 

The material for these newcomers and 
oldtimers was well balanced, probably one 
of the best repertoires in years. As the sea- 
son opener, the “lost” ballet Abdallah was 
a success; it’s a charming Bournonville bal- 
let that challenged the dancers with its 
demands of sparkling petit allegro and 
buoyant grand allegro. Coached by 
Bournonville experts Sorella Englund and 
Flemming Ryberg, the company met the 
challenge. The annual Nutcracker ran was 
the usual insulin shock, but I wouldn’t 
miss it for the world. 

The series of theme programs that 
ensued — “From the Royals,” “Treasures 
of the Ballets Russes,” “The Balanchine 
Legacy,” and “Tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen” — were concrete subjects 
whose contents were coherently linked. 
The variety was exciting, and the. ballets 
mostly wonderful and well-danced. The 
only real blemish was the Andersen run, a 
rather unfortunate last bow of the season. 
(The newly commissioned The Wild 
Swans was the best of the three ballets; 
alas, it came at the end of the program, at 
which point many audience members 
were already comatose — if not gone.) 
The season also marked principal guest 
artist Fernando Bujones’s 20th year on the 
stage with a sumptuous gala of highlights. 

What was special about this season was 


the amount of dancing the repertoire 
afforded the male corps de ballet, who 
usually get stuck posing on stage while 
their female counterparts have all the fun. 
Abdallah, Etudes, Theme and Variations, 
and The Wild Swans featured the men as 


_ prominently as the women, allowing a 


limpse at developing talents as well as 
shortcomings. The men have plenty to 
emulate in the upper ranks (especially 
Armand, Bujones, Meja, and Gilles Reich- 
ert) — let’s hope they are watching and 
learning. The male corps have fluctuated 
wildly over the past few seasons, looking 
sluggish and sloppy at times, then refresh- 
ingly alive. 

Armand and Sevillano, formerly of 
English National Ballet, took people’s per- 
ceptions of 20th-century dancers and had 
a field day. Both are more rounded (deli- 
ciously so) than the average “built-for- 
speed-not-for-comfort” products of today, 
and they wholeheartedly embrace the 
story ballets of ages past. Armand’s soaring 
leap, perfect pirouettes, and precise foot- 
work are matched and raised to glorious 
heights by his passion, an ardor best lav- 
ished on Sevillano. 

For Sevillano, too, it is her extraordinari- 
ly haunting dramatic abilities that vault her 
above and beyond most ballerinas. Her 
technical abilities, however, are not to be 
scoffed at; she commands a beautifully 
crafted pair of legs, and they complement 
the gorgeous flow of her arch. Her arms 
are equally articulate — her forefingers 
have a quirky habit of sticking out, but 
even this is endearing. Together these 
limbs work to create a vision of lyricism. 

Price, formerly with Sadler’s Wells Royal 
Ballet, offered technically inconsistent per- 
formances. When he’s on, his jumps and 
positions are elegantly portrayed through 
his long legs. When he’s off, those legs go 
a-teetering on their own, often in different 
directions — pirouettes 4 la seconde be- 
come a roller-coaster ride for all involved. 
His stage persona is pleasantly droll, gen- 
tlemanly. Lunev will not be returning next 
season, and I’m not sorry. The former Kir- 
ov soloist looked exhausted and confused 
each time he stepped on stage. There were 
hints of bravura in his movements, but he 
just seemed too out of shape to sustain 
them. 

The 19-year-old Gelfand has, with her 
amazing technical feats, become a favorite 
among a faction of the audience. Personal- 
ly, I felt that another year as a soloist 
wouldn't have hurt her. Her artistic sensi- 
bility is showing signs of development, 
however, so there is hope yet for this flow- 


JENNIFER LESTER/BOSTON BALLET 


er. As long as I’m playing artistic director, I 
also thought it was high time for soloist 
Lori Nowak to be promoted. She’s proven 
herself time and again, dancing the lead in 
such classics as Giselle, Swan Lake, and La 
Sylpbide. But Nowak has good news, since 
she has, as they say, a bun in the oven; it 
appears the promotion, if and when it hap- 
pens, will have to be put on the back 
burner for now. 

I do harbor concerns for some of the 
dancers who seem to go in and out of 
favor with Marks (at least, that’s the way it 
looks). Dancers such as soloists Denise 
Pons, Karl Condon, and Nowak — as well 
as a number of hopeful corps members — 
who are local favorites and have given 
many years of valuable service. To see 
their lights periodically dimmed is distress- 
ing indeed. 

Strasberg was adequately primed for her 
promotion, having been given many solo 
parts in the past few seasons and having 
proved her versatility. She has a cool sen- 
suality that marked her as a frequent 
understudy (or second cast) to principal 


Dance 


Marie-Christine Mouis. 

Oh yes, and about Ms. Mouis. When 
artistic director Bruce Marks did not offer 
her a contract for next season, one could 
hardly hear the orchestra through the buzz 
of gossip at the theater. Although it’s 
unfortunate to lose the beautiful, womanly 
Mouis, in a sense, we’ve already had two 
years to mourn her. Because of injuries, in 
the ’89-’90 and ’90-’91 seasons I saw her 
dance only three times, in Romeo and 
Juliet, Moon Roses, and Swan Lake (all per- 
formed in the 89-90 season). And I go to 
the ballet a lot. Bruce Marks clearly feels, 
as do others, that the company can survive 
without her, and that he has other star bal- 
lerinas. Mouis’s situation is hardly scan- 
dalous. What it is is too bad. 

Also not returning next season are 
corps-de-ballet members Edward Warbur- 
ton and Erin Sung, both off to pursue col- 
lege educations. I will especially miss 
Sung’s stately presence. New faces for the 
91-92 season will be soloist Kee-Juan Han 
from Singapore and corps-de-ballet mem- 
ber Eric Lindemer, formerly with American 
Ballet Theatre’s corps. 

Karen Scalzitti is being promoted to 
principal and Adriana Suarez to soloist, 
two upgrades I heartily support. Scalzitti is 
a delicately lovely dancer whose best per- 
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formances have been: when paired with 
Bujones, as in Romeo and Juliet and 
Abdallah. Scalzitti also dances frequently 
with Reichert, one of only a few really suc- 
cessful partnerships within the company. 

Suarez — ah, Suarez! — joined Boston 
Ballet in the '89-’90 season and has quietly 
and powerfully carved out her own 
unique niche in the company. Born in 
Caracas, Venezuela, this 22-year-old abso- 
lutely radiates on stage; I never have to 
look for her, because her presence is felt 
before she comes into focus. It’s been 
exciting to watch Suarez gobble up the 
repertoire — one has the feeling that 
something big is happening, a star in the 
making. Her story is extraordinary, as she 
lost nearly five years with a serious knee 
injury that finally healed four surgeries 
later. Her doctors had no hopes of her 
ever dancing again, so they encouraged 
her to pursue other interests. 

“It’s very hard to imagine doing some- 
thing else . . . I love to dance,” Suarez 
explains. Her will to dance was so strong 
that she continued to take class despite the 
pain. “I tried taking barre, but I couldn't 
even finish that because my knee would 
dislocate . . . it would dislocate just going 
down the stairs” (she would simply pop it 
back into place). Her perseverance paid 
off, and her first performances were with 
Cynthia Gregory and Fernando Bujones. 
“Cynthia happened to see me in class and 
said, ‘I’m getting a group together, are you 
interested?’, and of course I said yes!” It 
was at these performances that Marks saw 
her and invited her to audition for the 
company. It was her first audition. 

Suarez will surely continue to do her 
share of corps work — in fact, she man- 
ages to stick out even when she’s buried in 
the back line. Next year will be quite the 
test for Boston Ballet’s female corps — 
Giselle and Swan Lake, two of the hardest 
corps ballets, will be presented. With these 
two classics sandwiching another varied 
repertoire, next season's line-up is even 
more promising than this past year’s. 
Following Giselle and The Nutcracker, for- 
mer associate assistant director Bruce 
Wells’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream will 
be presented. Most likely Daniel Meja will 
be cast as Puck, a role for which his manic 
energy is well suited; but it would also be 
nice to see Karl Condon reprise the part 
for which he won so much acclaim the last 
time out. 

Preceding Boston Ballet’s successful 
glasnost Swan Lake will be the “On the 
Edge New Dance Festival,” a month-long 
series of ballets by top avant-garde chore- 
ographers. There will be world premieres 
by Bebe Miller and Bill T. Jones; Boston 
Ballet premieres by Twyla Tharp; and bal- 
lets that were originally commissioned by 
Boston Ballet, by choreographers Elisa 
Monte, Mark Morris, Susan Marshall, 
Monica Levy, and Ralph Lemon. With such 
a breadth of talent, “On the Edge” promis- 
es to be a fantastic program. 

The summer will be anything but dull in 
comparison. On July 12, just before the 
company leave for Spain, they are sched- 
uled to move into spanking-new home, a 
veritable mansion as far as ballet studios 
go. The old building, though it had a cer- 
tain charm, was past the point of no return 
(it was so overrun by critters that dancers 
were asked not to bring food inside). The 
new five-story building has, among its 
many luxuries, weight-training rooms and 
comfy lounges for students’ parents. It’s 
rather an embarrassment of riches, but 
isn’t this how dancers should all live? As 
kings and queens, because they are 
indeed royal creatures. 

When the company return from Spain 
(they will stop in Madrid, Seville, Santan- 
der, Girona, and Palma de Mallorca), the 
fun will have just begun. Sevillano has re- 
ceived much praise for her performances 
as Giselle, and from what I’ve seen, I’ve no 
doubt that hers will be an interpretation of 
epic heartbreak. (And with Armand as her 
Albrecht — surely I will keel over from the 
passion!) There is a similar wisdom in Sua- 
rez; someday she, too, will be a-remark- 
able Giselle. I hope I will be there for 
that. 

The past season leaves behind many 
memorable images: the beautiful ladies of 
the Nutcracker corps de ballet swishing 
through the snow, and Strasberg light as a 
petal as the Dew Drop Fairy; Suarez sear- 
ingly beautiful in Monotones, Theme and 
Variations, as performed by a giddy, 
crackling corps de ballet and led romanti- 
cally by Armand and Sevillano; the boyish 
grin on Bujones’s face as he courted for- 
mer ballerina Laura Young’s Giselle; and 
Armand and Sevillano in virtually every- 
thing. Next season holds the promise of 
much more. I can hardly wait. QO 
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by Steve Vineberg 


I’M ALL RIGHT, JACK. Directed by 
John and Roy Boulting. Written by 
John Boulting, Frank Harvey, and 
Alan Hackney. With Peter Sellers, Ian 
Carmichael, Terry-Thomas, Dennis 
Price, Margaret Rutherford, and 
Richard Ai With THE MAN 
IN THE WHITE SUIT. Directed by 
Alexander Mackendrick. Written by 
Roger MacDougall, John Dighton, and 
Mackendrick. With Alec Guinness, 
Joan Greenwood, Cecil Parker, Ernest 
Thesiger, Vida Hope, and Michael 
Gough. At the Brattle, June 2. 


his double bill of forgotten come- 

i dies about the workings of English 

industry sits quietly in the middle 

of the Brattle’s fine Peter Sellers/Alec 

Guinness series, which runs Sundays 

through June 23 and also features such 

treats as The Ladykillers (Guinness; June 

9), The Horse’s Mouth and Our Man in 

Havana (both Guinness; June 16), and Dr. 
Strangelove (Sellers; June 23). 


| Alec Guinness in The Man in the White Suit: giving one of his slyest turns 


True Brits 


Peter Sellers and Alec Guinness at the Brattle 


In I’m All Right, Jack, from 1960, Sellers, 
sporting a trim litthe moustache and hair 
that looks as if it had been cut with a lawn 
mower, plays Fred Kite, chief shop stew- 
ard and chairman of the Works Committee 
at Missiles Limited. Kite looks like a motor- 
ized toy soldier gone a little berserk. His 
walk is lopsided (he totters ever so slightly 
when he gets excited), and, spying what 
he sees as a violation of workers’ rights, 
his little doll eyes bounce up toward his 
cranium and his face takes on the uncon- 
trolled look of one of those aggravating 
pocket games where you can never man- 
age to roll the marbles into the right holes. 
Even his diction is out of whack — he says 
“jeropadize” for “jeopardize,” “revelant” for 
“relevant.” 

Kite is a joke, but he’s also a bit of a fas- 
cist. When he decides that the newest 
employee, Stanley Windrush (Ian Car- 
michael, smiling a foolish, brave little 
smile), has betrayed his fellow workers to 
the management (i.e., Stanley’s uncle, 
played by Denis Price, and one-time-major 





Hitchcock, played by that walking carica- 
ture of British military bearing, Terry 
Thomas), Kite leads a chastisement of the 
poor bugger, at a democratic meeting 
Stanley is forbidden to attend, and ostra- 
cizés him for a month. 

I’m All Right, Jack, directed by the 
Boulting Brothers from a script by John 
Boulting, Frank Harvey, and Alan Hackney 
(out of Hackney’s novel), aims perfect pin- 


Film 


prick barbs at both labor and manage- 
ment. Management, represented by Price’s 
Bertram Tracepurcel and his alleged com- 
petitor (really co-conspirator) Cox 
(Richard Attenborough, wearing the 
smarmiest moustache in town), is utterly 
corrupt; labor is utterly self-serving. (The 
title — from the popular wartime phrase, 
“Fuck you, Jack, I’m all right,” tamed down 
in the movie to “Blow you, Jack” — 
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describes the mutual smugness of the two 
adversarial forces.) Young Windrush out- 
rages labor when he works too fast and 
too efficiently, and he upsets management 
when he refuses to be eased out of his job 
on the pretext of ill health. 

The cast include Margaret Rutherford, 
making preposterous and wonderful 
chewing motions with her mouth, as 
Stanley’s aunt, Irene Handl as Mrs. Kite, 
Miles Malleson as Windrush’s dad (who's 
a nudist), John LeMesurier as the 
time/motion-study man Hitchcock has 
spying on the workers, Liz Fraser (regret- 
tably) as Kite’s busty daughter, Donal 
Donnelly among the workers, and, if I’m 
not mistaken, Michael Hordern in a bit as 
the Minister of Labor. But you can’t watch 
anybody else — not even Terry-Thomas 
— when Sellers is on screen. His Fred 
Kite is a classic slice of lunacy, located on 
the Sellers scale just below his bravura 
performances in Lolita and Dr. 
Strangelove. 

In 1951’s The Man in the White Suit, 
labor is represented by Vida Hope as a 
firebrand named Bertha, whom the hero, 
Sidney Stratton (Alec Guinness), meets on 
his first day on the job at a textile factory. 
Tea break, she commands, reminding him, 
with all the unassailable resolve of a 
nanny, that we had to fight for it. Stratton 
ends up working in the lab, where he 
invents a new kind of cloth that never 
tears or stains. His sweetheart, Daphne 
(Joan Greenwood, with a velvety voice 
that’s a cunning parody of cultivated gen- 
tility), praises his discovery as a victory in 
the battle against drudgery. But the bosses 
fear it'll kill off the industry, and the work- 
ers protest because they're terrified of 
being laid off. 

Greenwood and Hope are marvelous, 
and so (as always) is Ernest Thesiger, 
appearing briefly as a wheezing old lord of 
industry, who can’t walk without a cane 
and the help of servants, and who's so tiny 
that he’s dwarfed by the chair he sits on. 
And Guinness gives one of his slyest turns. 
Intent almost to the point of being cross- 
eyed, his head cocked, his chin thrust for- 
ward, Stratton is full of surprises: his wari- 
ness is a kind of rebellion against being 
buried in the ranks, and he’s arrogant in a 
way that’s actually charming. Guinness 
even injects a touch of pathos, when 
Sidney realizes that labor and management 
are working together to suppress his 
invention. 

The Man in the White Suit isn’t quite in 
the I’m All Right, Jack category; it has a 
weak link — some fairly mediocre physi- 
cal comedy, culminating in a lengthy 
chase scene at the end. But it’s bright and 
very entertaining, and the director, 
Alexander Mackendrick, the underrated 
stylist who did Sweet Smell of Success a 
few years later, sustains a low-key buoy- 
ancy that’s an ideal context for the pre- 
cise, ironic underplaying of Alec 
Guinness.The two pictures, with Sellers 
and Guinness in high form and amusing 
contrast, make a sweet pair for a Sunday 
afternoon. 





Trailers 

HUDSON HAWK 
here may be an entertaining movie 
i rattling around somewhere inside 
the runaway locomotive mess of 
Hudson Hawk, but you have to dodge the 
flying debris to see it. Bruce Willis plays 
the title character, a master cat burglar 
who's released from prison after 10 years 


and finds himself pressured into pulling a 
series of jobs to collect the pieces of a leg- 





ee 





MacDowell and Willis crash-land in Hudson H 


endary Leonardo invention that will turn 
lead into gold. 

The writers, Steven E. de Souza and 
Daniel Waters (working from a story by 
Willis and Robert Kraft) have conceived 
Hawk as a streetwise, jive-talking joe 
instead of the sleek, sexy mystery men 
movie cat burglars usually are. That 
wouldn’t matter so much if the repartee 
they came up with for Hawk and his part- 
ner (Danny Aiello) weren’t so slick it lost 
any illusion of spontaneity. Or if they’d 
bothered to work out a coherent plot. As it 
is, it’s so deliberately nonsensical that 
there's no surprise or pleasure in the twists. 





A 


awk. 





Michael Lehmann is the perfect director 
for the movie because he works in one 
style: facetious. He flaunts his hipness and 
cleverness at the expense of credibility 
because, hey, we all know that movies are 
make-believe anyway, right? He also gets 
to show off his patented offensiveness. Are 
we supposed to laugh when Aiello is 
called “a pasta-slurping guinea” or when a 
bruising henchmen asks his boss, about 
Willis, “Ya want me to rape him?” 

I enjoyed the running gag of Hawk try- 
ing to get a cup of coffee, and there’s one 
good hammy scene where Willis and 
Aiello — who memorize the lengths of 
popular songs and pick an appropriate 
one to time their robberies — pull off a job 
to “Swinging on a Star.” But the filmmakers 
don’t realize that self-parody is a part of 
the best action films; derring-do and pre- 
posterousness go hand in hand. Of the 
cast, James Coburn looks strappingly fit as 
a CIA agent; and as the male half of the 
trendy villains putting the screws to Hawk, 
Richard E. Grant’s oversized cartoon vil- 
lainy triumphs over the film’s style. He’s 
hindered only by having to act opposite 
Sandra Bernhard, the one performer I can 
think of who deserves to be reviewed by 
John Simon. And Andie MacDowell con- 
tinues to act like the head cheerleader cast 
as an ingenue in the senior play. 

Hudson Hawk tries to come on like an 
off-the-cuff entertainment, though the scale 
of it keeps reminding you it cost $50 million. 
At that price, casual is one pose that just 
won't wash. At the Cinema 57, the Fresh 
“Pond, and the Circle and in the suburbs. 

— Charles Taylor 


SOAPDISH 
ere’s a summary for those of you 
He: missed last week’s epi- 
sodes: 

Scriptwriter Rose comforted devastated 
diva Celeste, star of the daytime drama The 
Sun Also Sets, after Adam left her to go 
back to his wife. In her efforts to push 
Celeste over the deep end, power-mad co- 
star Montana enticed producer David with 
promises of sex if he would rescue 
Celeste’s old flame, Jeffrey, from dinner- 
theater hell and return him to the cast of 
the show. An aspiring actress named Lori 
joined the cast and became the unwitting 
catalyst for shocking revelations about 
Celeste, Jeffrey, and Montana... 

Soapdish is a backstage farce that 
aspires to be the Noises Off of soap operas 
but is a lot more innocuous. The charac- 
ters in Robert Harling and Andrew 
Bergman’s screenplay are mostly two- 
dimensional, and director Michael Hoff- 
man’s curious blend of slapstick and senti- 
mentality suggests he’s been watching too 
many Blake Edwards movies. 

Still, the cast of fine actors on holiday 
breathe coarse life into their roles, deliver- 
ing the one-liners with infectious glee. 
Sally Field does an enjoyable self-parody 
as the weepy Celeste. The hammy Jeffrey is 
one of Kevin Kline’s better comic creations. 
Cathy Moriarty’s Montana is a pleasantly 
bizarre femme fatale. As Lori, Elisabeth 
Shue is playing yet another ingenue, but 
she has a little more fun here. There’s even 
a nice, unironic cameo by schlock TV pro- 
ducer turned schlock film director Garry 
Marshall (Laverne & Shirley, Pretty 
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Distance and desire 
Jacques Rivette’s The Nun reappears at the ICA 


by Charles Taylor 





Lisolette 


THE NUN (LA RELIGIEUSE). Directed 
by Jacques Rivette. Written by Rivette 
and Jean Gruault, from the novel by 
Denis Diderot. With Anna Karina, 
Lisolette Pulver, Micheline Presle, 
Francine Berge, and Francisco Rabal. 
At the Institute of Contemporary Art 
through Thursday June 6. 


iderot’s The Nun, the story of a 
De woman sold into convent 
life by her bourgeois parents to 
hide her illegitimacy from potential suitors, 
is humanist fiction so unsparing in its 
depiction of its heroine’s sufferings it 
“verges on cruelty. The book takes the form 
of Suzanne Simonin’s imprecations, writ- 
ten after her escape from the convent, to a 
marquis to find her a position where she 
will be safe from discovery Cher legal 
attempts to annul her vows have failed, 
and in 18th-century France, runaway nuns 
and priests were sent to prison). 
The cruelty comes from the way 
Diderot’s bitter analytical certainty of the 
horrible truth of actual convent life peers 


Woman), playing a TV executive whose 
favorite words are “cheap” and “peppy.” 

Only Robert Downey Jr., as the harried 
David, and Whoopi Goldberg, as the wor- 
ried Rose, act with uncharacteristic 
restraint, as if to convey their awareness of 
how far beneath them the material is. 
C’mon, you two, don’t take Soapdish so 
seriously. It’s just summer camp. At the 
Cheri, the Fresh Pond, and the Chestnut 
Hill and in the suburbs. 


Soapy Sally Field 


Pulver and Anna Karina: the movie holds you at bay. 





out from behind the pained sincerity of 
Suzanne’s narrative. Diderot doesn’t attack 
religion so much as its perversion to sup- 
port an institution that not only denies 
people liberty but the compassion it claims 
to stand for. The book’s larger metaphori- 
cal meanings about the individual at the 
mercy of institutions were probably what 
saved it from being banned as blasphe- 
mous, but those meanings were apparent- 
ly all too clear to the de Gaulle govern- 


‘ment, which banned Jacques Rivette’s 


1966 film of the novel. 

The appearance of the Rivette film, 
beginning a one-week run tonight at the 
ICA in a gorgeous new 35mm print, is an 
event. But it’s a strange, uneven adapta- 
tion, and what drew the director to the 
novel isn’t immediately apparent. The 
material, which Rivette adapted with Jean 
Gruault, doesn’t allow him to indulge his 
love of improvisation, the feeling that you 
get in Céline and Julie Go Boating that the 
whole movie is being whipped up before 
your eyes. Shot by Alain Levent in stark 
whites and cold blues, The Nun is a metic- 


ONLY THE LONELY 


ohn Candy must have done something 

very bad in a former life to spend this 

one in so many John Hughes projects. 
(Those too young to remember Candy’s 
hilarious pop-culture-skewering sketches 
from SCTV must wonder what the fuss was 
about.) Only the Lonely, produced by 
Hughes and written and directed by Chris 
Columbus, the two galoots responsible for 
Home Alone, is about as uninspired and 
thin a screenplay as you'd ever 
want to encounter. It’s unfortu- 
nate that Candy, an inimitably 
fine comic actor with good 
material, deems this pap worth 
a rare foray into something 
more dramatic. 

Candy is Danny, a 38-year- 
old Chicago policeman who 
still lives with his domineering 
mother (Maureen O’Hara, in 
her first screen role in 20 
years). A mean-spirited bitch, 
she’s constantly squashing 
Danny’s relationship with 
Theresa (Ally Sheedy), his girl- 
friend, who works in a funeral 
parlor. ; 

A funeral parlor? Despite this 
potentially funny straddling of 
sex and death, Only the Lonely 
is a high-concept romantic 
comedy that’s unbelievably 
lackluster, sentimental, and 
(with scenes that find Danny 
fantasizing about his mother’s 
violent death), misogynist to 





ulously planned film. Perhaps the book’s 
18th-century setting and convent rituals 
attracted Rivette with his love of the melo- 
dramatic and his use of the theater as 
metaphor for life. 

The opening scene makes you think 
he’s going to soar with this material. 
Before an assembled congregation, 
Suzanne (Anna Karina) refuses to take her 
final vows; instead, she makes a speech 
begging her parents to free her. The bars 
that separate her from them are a simple, 
powerfully effective visual metaphor for 
Suzanne’s imprisonment, and the curtain 
drawn across them to cut off her outburst 
suggests that convent life is a stage play 
removed from an audience, a ritual with 
no purpose but its own repetition. 

The trouble is, the movie itself resorts to 
a similar display. Perhaps Rivette is trying 
to close the distance between us and the 
18th century by shooting the scenes in the 
Simonin home head-on and using direct 
sound, which allows us to hear chairs and 
floorboards creaking. But the constant use 
of long and medium shot in the first half 


boot. To judge by the puerile 
psychology at work here, direc- 
tor/writer Columbus would 
probably blame any of the 
film’s failings on his own moth- 
er. At the Cheri, the Fresh 
Pond, and the Circle and in 
the suburbs. 

— Robin Dougherty 


TATIE DANIELLE 


irected by Etienne 
Chatiliez (who also did 
Life Is a Long Quiet 


River), Tatie Danielle is the 
story of a mean-spirited widow 
who, after driving her devoted 
housekeeper to her death, 
moves in with her Parisian 
nephew and his famiiy, only to 
make their lives miserable as 
well. When the family, desper- 
ate to get away, go on holiday 
for a few weeks, the old biddy 
gets a taste of her own medi- 
cine from the caretaker hired to 
look after her, a young woman 
who won't indulge her and 
who ends up winning her 
respect. 

Florence Quentin’s screenplay is long 
on fascinating detail — the nasty Tatie 
Danielle walks behind her housekeeper 
and deliberately crushes the new flow- 
ers in her garden, and she manipulates 
her nephew with astounding cruelty, 
ruining a dinner party by relieving her- 
self on a living-room chair. But it’s short 
on purposeful exposition. By the time 
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holds you at bay..You squint to see the 
actors’ faces; after a while you’re apt to 
feel your attention wandering to the sets 
and costumes as it would at a bad stage 
production. 

This distance snuffs out the novel’s first- 
person immediacy. The geometric patterns 
the nuns form as they worship, and the 
way Rivette shoots Karina as a solitary fig- 
ure against them, or the stark, expression- 
istic look of the convent with its blue-gray 
stone walls — these are impressive, but 
Suzanne’s plight remains remote, and that 
limits what Karina is able to do in the role. 
When she wails in anger and frustration 
after Suzanne's legal attempts to leave the 
convent become known and the Mother 
Superior suggests that she’s possessed, it 
plays like an outburst Karina hasn't pre- 
pared for. Instead, it’s Rivette who hasn't 
explored the way the accusations wound 
Suzanne’s piety. He doesn’t acknowledge 
that, in her society, this illegitimate child 
will always be an outcast, even if she wins 
her freedom. 

Framed by her habit, Karina’s face has a 
purity of expression that suggests Rivette 
may have been thinking of Falconetti in 
Dreyer’s The Passion of Joan of Arc. 
(Truffaut certainly had the scenes of the 
outcast Suzanne wandering the halls of the 
convent in tattered habit and wild hair in 
mind when he shot the final scenes of The 
Story of Adéle H.) In these scenes, Rivette’s 
love of melodrama turns the conventions 
of midnight shadows and the distant howl- 
ing of wolves into eerier versions of the 
houses of mystery in Céline and Julie and 
Love on the Ground. Unfortunately, it’s 
hard to accept Karina in this role because 
Godard’s films have established such a 
modern persona for her. When Suzanne is 
transferred to another convent where the 
Mother Superior falls in love with her, it’s 
simply unbelievable that Karina could be 
innocent of the woman's intentions. 

As Suzanne’s inability to adapt to con- 
vent life destroys the little hope that allows 
her to go on, Karina’s performance takes 
hold, as does Rivette’s filmmaking. When 
the Mother Superior goes insane with love 
for Suzanne, and Suzanne escapes with 
the confessor who, like her, has no calling 
for the religious life, the film no longer 
passes like a ritual observed from far 
away. Individual images linger: the Mother 
Superior crying outside Suzanne’s door in 
the middle of the night in a corridor lit 
only by a candelabrum; Suzanne fleeing 
from her pursuers in a stillborn fall land- 
scape; Suzanne in a brothel being dressed 
in a wig and mask that defile her beauty. 

Rivette’s ending has a finality Diderot’s 
does not, but he captures the same para- 
dox of Suzanne’s freedom — how, having 
gotten used to the strictures of convent 
life, she’s unable to live freely. Like 
Diderot, Rivette knows what his heroine’s 
options are. She can betray her faith in two 
worlds, one that perverts it and one that 
shuns it. Isolated by the purity of her 
belief, Suzanne becomes, in the truest 
sense, a nun, and that’s the terrible irony 
that finally brings this static film to life. QO 


Chelton: devil without a cause 


Tatie’s come-uppance comes about, the 
story has lost its momentum. As the 
hatchet-faced Tatie, actress Tsilla 
Chelton gives a one-note performance. 
Tatie isn’t really changed by her ordeal, 
you never know what motivates her, 
and so you're left wondering what the 
point was. At the Nickelodeon and the 
Harvard Square. 

— Robin Dougherty 
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Fay Wray with King Kong: a wonderful comic strip of a movie 


Paradises regained 
Old looks at new worlds at the MFA 


by Steve Vineberg 
“AWAY FROM HOME.” At the Museum 
of Fine Arts, through June 28. 


he exploration movie probably 
i began in 1913 with Herbert 
Ponting’s With Scott to the Antarc- 
tic, but it reached its peak in the last years 
before and the first years after the talkie 
revolution. American audiences were sud- 
denly as fascinated with exotica and so- 
called primitive cultures as painters and 
sculptors had been since Gauguin, and as 
the literati still were — it was 1920 when 
Eugene O’Neill, partly inspired by Charles 
Sheeler’s book on masks, wrote The 
Emperor Jones, in which a runaway Ameri- 
can black, having swindled the natives on 
a tropical island into accepting him as their 
monarch, finally has to confront his own 
racial identity. 

In 1922, Robert Flaherty made Nanook 
of the North, the first great docudrama 
(though it was billed as a documentary), 
which was set among the Eskimo. Three 
years later, in a movie called Grass, Merian 
C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack 
chronicled the annual migration of the 
Bakhtiari tribe from Angora to the rich 
grasses of the Iranian valley. By the early 
’30s, Flaherty had made Moana: A Ro- 
mance of the Golden Age and (in collabo- 
ration with the German émigré filmmaker 
F.W. Murnau) Tabu; Cooper and Schoed- 
sack had released Chang and the peerless- 
ly silly and exciting King Kong; Frank 
Buck had churned out a number of Bring 
‘Em Back Alive newsreels; the Tarzan 
series was at full throttle; and the starlet 
Edwina Booth had returned from the tropi- 
cal location of Trader Horn with some 
bizarre disease unknown on these shores 
that was widely believed to be the cause 
of her untimely death. (For collectors of 
Hollywood trivia: Booth’s illness, which 
lasted for five years, effectively ended her 
career but not her life. She died last week, 
at the age of 82.) 

Flaherty and the Cooper-Schoedsack 
team share the focus of the first half of the 
Museum of Fine Arts’ month-long series 
“Away from Home,” which includes Tabu, 


Grass and Chang, Moana and King Kong. 
(The second half includes Werner Her- 
zog’s Herdsmen of the Sun and Tong 
Tana: A Journey to the Heart of Borneo, 
both from the late ’80s.) Flaherty’s ap- 
proach was to observe the population of 
the settings he’d selected — the Arctic in 
Nanook, British Samoa in the 1926 Moana, 
the Aran Islands in Man of Aran, the 
Bayou in his last picture, Louisiana Story 
(1948) — and then write an archetypal 
story about them, enlisting natives to 
perform it in front of the camera. In 
Chang, made the year after Moana, 
Cooper and Schoedsack tried the same 
strategy among the jungle dwellers of 
northern Siam. 

Of all of Flaherty’s movies, Moana, per- 
haps along with the lovely, virtually 
unseen Louisiana Story, has the simplest 
narrative. A Polynesian boy, Moana, look- 
ing toward his wedding, undergoes the 
extensive tattooing that is his tribe’s 
painful rite of passage. That’s all there is to 
the movie. But Moana’s experience is far 
from ordinary to us, and Flaherty’s camera, 
swooping down over the island from the 
top of a palm tree in the striking opening 
image, records the ritual with a graceful 
combination of dazzled curiosity and 
painterly respect for landscape and human 
subject alike (he accords identical weight 
to Moana’s brother Pe’a’s scramble down 
the bark of a palm tree and the blowholes 
sprouting beyond the shoreline.) 

It's not quite fair to call Tabu a Flaherty 
movie, even though the setting (Bora 
Bora) and the subject (the forbidden, 
“tabu” romance of an island youth and a 
young woman chosen as the new “sacred 
maiden,” the equivalent of a Vestal Virgin) 
obviously smack of his temperament and 
his obsessions. Early on in the filming, he 
and Murnau quarreled, and Flaherty took 
off, leaving his collaborator to shoot the 
rest on his own. (Murnau brought a horri- 
ble end to the movie’s chronic troubles 
when he was killed in a car accident a 
week before the premiere, in March 1931.) 
And the completed picture, with its potent 
melodramatic flavor, its eerie, spectral 


imagery, and the distinct aura of fate loom- 
ing over the desperate attempts of the 
lovers, Matahi and Reri, to escape ‘the 
reach of tabu, has much less in common 
with Moana or Man of Aran than with 
Murnau’s 1920s masterpieces, the German 
Nosferatu and the American Sunrise. 

Some 10 minutes into Tabu, there’s a 
stunning epic sequence — the natives’ 
greeting of the ship bearing an emissary 
from the monarch of all the islands, who’s/ 
arriving to name Reri as the new sacred 
maiden. And the final scene, whereAhe 
silent, powerful old chief sails off*with 
Reri, leaving Matahi farther and’ farther 
behind, swimming ferociously tHrough the 
ocean waters, is as staggeringly beautiful 
and emotionally overwhelming as any- 
thing produced in the silent era. (By the 
time Tabu was finished, the talkies had 
taken over Hollywood, so the movie was 
released with a sentimental, patchwork 
music track.) // 

Murnau, working with the cinematogra- 
pher Floyd Crosby, manages to evoke 
both the dense limpidity of great nature 
stills (presumably this look was Flaherty’s 
contribution) and the intense, poetic 
black-and-white contrasts of the German 
Expressionist silents. Nothing Flaherty ever 
came up with on his own, even the mag- 
nificent Man of Aran, is as dramatic as the 
scene in Tabu where Matahi dares to 
intrude on the ritual dance celebrating 
Reri’s ascension to her holy post, turning a 
sacred erotic rite into a private, secular 
one, or the scene where, owing money to 
the government commissary on the island 
he and Reri have fled to, he dives for 
pearls in the dead of night, invading an 
area the natives consider “tabu” — in reali- 
ty, the territory of a watchful shark. 

Although Flaherty’s influence over Grass 
is obvious, Cooper and Schoedsack are 
birds of a very different feather — 
Hollywood birds. They may have trekked 
through the Arabian desert and the Taurus 
Mountains (in Grass), and charted the sur- 
vival techniques of the northern Siamese 
(in Chang), but they’re no less showmen 
than Cecil B. DeMille or Busby Berkeley. 
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In fact, it’s easy to see Carl Denham 
(Robert Armstrong), the reckless producer- 
director who goes cheerfully off to the 
tropics in search of the legendary King 
Kong and brings him back to thrill 
Broadway audiences, as Cooper’s satiric 
self-portrait. 

Grass (subtitled A Nation’s Battle for 
Life), the only true documentary among 
the Cooper-Schoedsack pictures in the 
MFA series, includes some amazing 
sequences. When the nomadic tribes reach 
a river, they cross it on rafts buoyed up 
with inflated goatskins, losing some of 
their animals on the way to the milky pull 
of invisible rapids. When they get to a 
mountain wall, they scale it; one little girl 
hikes up the rock with a calf on her back. 
And when they make it to the peak, 
Zardeh Kuh, the scouts shed their slippers 
and stalk barefoot through the snow to 
break trail for the rest of the tribe. These 
defiant acts of survival, and photographer 
Schoedsack’s often spectacular imagery — 
which the filmmakers enhance, at key 
moments, by hand-tinting the prints — 
lead you easily past Marguerite Harrison’s 
cutesy titles. Harrison, by the way, who 
made the trip with Schoedsack and 
Cooper, shows up in much of the footage, 
dressed like an adventuress and wearing a 
mysterious smile. 

The nominal protagonists of Chang are 
Kru, the jungle pioneer, and his family. But 
the movie is galvanized by much more fas- 
cinating camera subjects — a monkey, a 
leopard, a tiger, an anteater, a bear and its 
cub, and especially a herd of wild ele- 
phants (“chang,” in the dialect of Kru’s 
tribe) — which, in the terrific climax, the 
hunters edge back through the jungle with 
a series of shrewdly placed bonfires and 
ultimately trap in a corral. (In one scene, 
the tribesmen shadow the elephants 
through shallow water, camouflaging 
themselves with branches — Birnam 
Wood coming to a jungle Dunsinane.) This 
movie, unseen for six decades, features 
images Cooper and Schoedsack later used 
again in King Kong: a baby is swept out of 
the path of the stampeding elephants at 
the very last second (pure showmanship); 
the natives, working as a team, swing the 
bar that locks the corral, incarcerating the 
troublesome beasts. d 

Although it’s almost univefsally deemed 
superior in every way to’the 1976 remake 
by John Guillermin, the Cooper-Schoed- 
sack King Kong; froth 1933, contains noth- 
ing quite as blissful as the scene where 
Kong gives Jessica Lange a shower in a 
waterfall, or the monster’s howling tor- 
ment in captivity in the ship’s hold. The 
original i a wonderful comic strip of a 
movie, though, and it remains a suspense- 
ful spellbinder. 

I was watching it at home, on video, 
when the’ phone rang in the middle of the 
Fird ¢ counter between Kong and that 
champion screamer Fay Wray, and I was so 
staftled I leaped off the couch and knocked 
gver several pieces of furniture before man- 


/ aging to pick up the receiver. If you see it 


on the big screen at the MFA on June 14, of 
course, you won't have to worry about 
phone interruptions. In addition, you can 
appreciate the full glory of the jungle 
sequences and the New York scenes, which 
I think are even better. (That’s where the 
remake falls down — in Manhattan, it turns 
into a standard disaster movie.) 

King Kong makes no pretense at 
authenticity; it’s a bona fide piece of imagi- 
native horror filmmaking that acknowl- 
edges its P.T. Barnum roots in every scene. 
You can see the line from Cooper and 
Schoedsack straight to Steven Spielberg 
and Jaws. Both promise you a thrill and a 
laugh a minute, and both are only too 
happy to deliver. Q 


THE “AWAY FROM HOME” 
LINE-UP 


May 31 
Tabu at 6 and 8 p.m. 


June 7 
Grass at 6 p.m. 
Chang at 8 p.m. 


June 14 
Moana: A Romance of the Golden 


Age at 6 p.m. 
King Kong (1933) at 8 p.m. 


June 21 
Herdsmen of the Sun at 6 and 8 
p.m. 


June 28 
Tong Tana: A Journey to the 
Heart of Borneo at 6 and 8 p.m. 
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If you're looking for a Summer Romance, look no further than the Phoenix Personals with Personal Call® 
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Wherever you are, whoever you'd like to meet, 
RIGHT NOW HUNDREDS OF INTERESTING PEOPLE ARE WAITING 
to meet you. They’re only a phone call away. 
So, what are you waiting for? 


The phone call that could change your life is here! 


*To listen and respond to 
Phoenix Personal Call® ads 


call 1 -976-3366 


Calls cost 99¢ a minute. . 
de the 61 7/508 area codes dia 
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4-900-370-2015, $1 amin 
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His particular genius lies in his insight into the vortex of human judgment. 


Moral encounters 


James Carroll crosses the Memorial Bridge 


by Mark Leccese 
S: Dillon, the hero in James Car- 


roll’s new novel, Memorial Bridge, 

gets his first lesson in moral rela- 
tivism early in his story. By staying late to 
help a friend in an emergency at the 
Chicago slaughterhouse where he works, 
Dillon misses his last final exam as a night 
student at Loyola Law School — which 
means, according to the rules, he flunks 
out. 

The teacher, Professor Corrigan, en- 
forces the rules. Dillon goes to see the 
school’s dean, the Reverend Aloysius T. 
Ferrick, S.J., who tells him the school’s reg- 
ulations “define absence from a terminal 
examination as ipso facto cause for failure 
of the course in question.” 

But regulations — and morality itself — 
are never that simple. Father Ferrick con- 
tinues: “ ‘It is I who apply the regulations. 
Professor Corrigan . . .. And an upraised 
eyebrow, a hint of condescension which 
Dillon grasped at once. No one knew bet- 
ter than his students that Corrigan was a 
mediocre lawyer for whom teaching was a 
refuge. ‘. . . has done his duty. Now I must 
do mine. And my duty is to decide 
whether the intention of the lawmaker is 
served by applying the law in a particular 
case. It is a question of . . .. Now both the 
dean’s eyebrows shot up, indicating the 
interrogatory. 

“ ‘Epikaia,’ Dillon said at once. 

“ ‘Precisely.’ Father Ferrick sat back, sat- 
isfied.” 

And so the priest judges Dillon had a 
greater moral obligation to stay with his 
friend than to attend the exam. Epikaia 
saves Dillon's career. 

In our conversation, Carroll explains 
epikaia by glancing out the window of a 
Charles Street café and gesturing at a near- 
by intersection. 

“For example, we all know what a red 
light means, and we all know it’s illegal to 


run a red light. But if you’re driving an 
ambulance, you can go through the light. 
That’s approved. Or say you were driving 
with your pregnant wife in labor in the 
back seat. Would it then be ‘right’ to stop 
at a red light?” 

Epikaia defines those situations in 
which rules must be bent or broken, in the 
conviction of the person acting, to satisfy 
the demands of a so-called “higher” good 
— or, in Father Ferrick’s words, “to decide 
whether the intention of the lawmaker is 
served by applying the law in a particular 
case.” The problem, of course, is that such 
actions are always a matter of human judg- 
ment; following rules is so much clearer. 

Carroll’s particular genius lies in his 
insight into the vortex of human judgment. 
“What I’m drawn to is not portraits of 
human beings who behave themselves, 
but characters who are faced with choices 
that each seem wrong — in fiction and in 
life. .. . The Berrigans were serving moral- 
ity when they poured blood on the files of 
draft boards.” 

The Vietnam War, and the damage it did 
to American hearts and minds, dominates 
Memorial Bridge. It was also Carroll's per- 
sonal crucible. While his father, a former 
FBI special agent, headed up the US 
Defense Intelligence Agency, Carroll, as a 
young priest and Catholic chaplain at 
Boston University, collaborated in law- 
breaking anti-war protests with brothers 
and Jesuit priests Philip and Daniel 
Berrigan. 

“In 1960,” he explains, “I’m an FBI clerk 
and in love with the idea of J. Edgar 
Hoover. By 1969, I’m a footsoldier in the 
Berrigans’ army, being interrogated by FBI 
agents.” 

The 48-year-old Carroll’s journey started 
in Chicago, where he was born in the 
working-class “back of the yards” section 
to the children of Irish immigrants. His 
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father, as an FBI agent, busted Chicago 
gangsters before being transferred to 
Washington and named inspector general 
of the US Air Force — a job that took him, 
in one step, from civilian to lieutenant gen- 
eral. When in 1961 the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion failed, President Kennedy, irate at the 
Central Intelligence Agency, ordered the 
creation of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. Carroll’s father was appointed its 
chief; the DIA would be instrumental in 
running the Vietnam War. 

Carroll himself, in the early 1960s, 
attended Georgetown and Catholic 
University in Washington. In 1963, after 
spending his novitiate in New Jersey, he 
returned to Washington to attend seminary 
— a month after Martin Luther King Jr.’s “I 
Have a Dream” speech and shortly before 
Kennedy’s assassination. 

As a seminarian and later as a priest and 
chaplain at BU, Carroll was caught be- 
tween the world of his law-enforcing 
father and a more complicated morality he 
was discovering. He chose the latter. In 
1970, this son of an Air Force lieutenant 
general was arrested at a demonstration 
outside Hanscom Air Force Base in 
Bedford. “The Berrigans had a great influ- 
ence on me; they gave me a new notion of 
what the priesthood was.” 

Memorial Bridge brings the war home to 
a father and son, setting in stark relief what 
they understand about one another and 
what they don’t. Sean Dillon’s career mir- 
rors that of Carroll’s father; Dillon’s son 
Richard, though not a priest, becomes an 
anti-war protester and a draft resister. 
(One of Carroll's four brothers, in fact, 
resisted the draft by moving to Canada and 
India.) 

“The impulse for me to write the novel 
began about three years ago,” Carroll 
explains — after his father had a stroke 
that left him unable to communicate. “I 
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wanted to write about this man, the pas- 
sionate connection he had with his sons. 
[The late novelist] John Gardner said, 
‘Every novel begins with a wound,’ and 
this novel began with the wound of my 
father’s sickness.” 

Carroll’s father died “almost exactly as I 
put the last dots and commas on the gal- 
leys.” He was buried, with full military 
honors, in Arlington National Cemetery, as 
the largest protest against the Persian Gulf 
War — several hundred thousand demon- 
strators — chanted and marched on the 
other side of the cemetery’s Memorial 
Bridge from where Carroll was standing. 

The Vietnam War, Carroll says, “de- 
stroyed the ease my father and I had with 
each other, and we never recovered.” What 
makes this novel so absorbing — like his 
other big novels, Mortal Friends and 
Prince of Peace — is that the author, in 
examining the difficult moral choices we 
must make, sees and feels both sides. He 
has lived both sides. “I have what I used to 
think was a character flaw: I had a foot in 
both camps. I could never see things as 
simply as my movement friends did.” 

Memorial Bridge is packed with history, 
but Carroll got his history from books and 
experience, not his father. “He was a reti- 
cent, taciturn man. But he was the most 
truthful man I'll ever know. The reason it’s 
a novel and not a memoir is that it is this 
man’s interior life. One of the great ques- 
tions I had about my father’s life is: how 
did he do it? what did it feel like?” 

So Carroll invented Sean Dillon to face 
the moral dilemmas of a jungle war and of 
parenthood. Dillon proves better as a war- 
rior. When Richard leaves the funeral of 
his godfather and his father’s mentor and 
joins an anti-war demonstration across the 
street from the church, his eyes lock with 
his father’s. 

“His father was staring at him as from 
another world. If there was rage in his 
father at that moment, . . . Richard could 
not see it. He knew he would never see it. 
What she saw instead and would always 
see was nothing. His father’s eyes — these 
were eyes that would follow him every- 
where — were simply blank, like a Greek 
statue’s. The absence of expression in his 
father’s face was so pure a form of person- 
al negation that it cut through Richard like 
a chilling wind. The dead, he thought with 
a shudder. His father was staring at him 
from the world of the dead.” 

The moral underpinnings on which 
Sean acts come from his Catholicism. 
Although Carroll left the priesthood in 
1975 to become a writer — he married the 
writer Alexandra Marshall in 1977, and 
they have two children — he did not leave 
the Church. 

“I love the Catholic Church. I love being 
a Catholic. I’m determined to help the 
church survive, but I’m also determined to 
help it change. The Catholic Church has 
been a tremendous force for humanizing 
change in this century. It’s not an accident 
that the Catholic Church was the main 
engine driving reform in Eastern Europe 
— the most massive non-violent change in 
the history of the world. . . . It's amazing! 
Look at it! Lech Walesa is the president of 
his country! Fifteen years ago, he worked 
in a shipyard. And look at Vaclav Havel. 
It’s as if Martin Luther King became presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

All of Carroll’s estimable tools, including 
his gift for dialogue, work in the service of 
a single construction: a story of a million 
moral decisions, large and small. “The plot 
is only interesting for what's going on inside 
the people. That’s the difference between 
a work that has some ambition and a pot- 
boiler. What makes Memorial Bridge a 
novel and not life is that I bring Sean to a 
place where he sees his moral conflict, and 
he has to do something about it.” 

What he does, finally, feels like the 
“right” thing. “He puts his wiles at the use 
of his son — not the people, not his coun- 
try, not God — and, of course, I'd argue 
that in doing that he has finally served the 
people, the country, and God.” 

Standing at either end of Memorial 
Bridge in Washington’s Arlington National 
Cemetery, a visitor can see the rows and 
rows of war dead on one side and the 
grand structures that symbolize and glorify 
the nation’s capital on the other. On which 
side of that bridge should an American 
stand? And how can that bridge be 
crossed? 

Sean Dillon — loyal, proud, and, he 
believes, moral — crosses the bridge. “As 
you get older and look back,” Carroll says, 
“you see it 4s possible to make a mistake in 
this life. To make mistakes and understand 
them: that’s maturity. . . . It’s why the 
memory of Vietnam is a treasure we 
should keep.” 
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Both sides now 
PJ. O’Rourke offers political comic relief 


by Dan Kennedy 
O’Rourke, “Irrational Af- 


P fairs” correspondent for 
© ® Rolling Stone, writes with 
the snotty, chip-on-the-shoulder attitude of 
someone who’s trying to get back at the 
rich kids who taunted him in prep school 
by making fun of their causes and laugh- 
ing at their beliefs. 

Scratch him one minute and he’s a liber- 
tarian: “The only time I’ve ever been seri- 
ous about drugs was back in college, 
when I seriously took a whole bunch of 
them.” Scratch him again and he’s a right- 
winger: “We are in favor of . . . a strong 
military with spiffy uniforms, . . . Star Wars 
(and anything else that scares the 
Russkies).” He can be a racist: “[Koreans] 
are hardheaded, hard-drinking tough little 
bastards, sometimes called the Irish of 
Asia.” And, inevitably, he’s scatological: 
“Government is not a machine with parts; 
it’s an Organism. When does an intestine 
quit being an intestine and start becoming 
an asshole?” 

PJ. O’Rourke is definitely not politically 
correct. 

He’s also the funniest political writer in 
America. And he’s bringing his act here on 
Tuesday, June 4, when he'll give a talk at 
the Brattle Theatre to promote his new 
book, Parliament of Whores: A Lone 
Humorist Attempts To Explain the Entire 
U.S. Government (Atlantic Monthly Press, 
233 pages, $19.95). 

Prep school for Patrick Jake O’Rourke 
was the National Lampoon, where he 
worked from 1973 to 1981 — the last three 
years as editor. O’Rourke is not granting 
interviews until his book tour begins, 
according to a spokeswoman. But in 1988, 
he told the Washington Journalism Review 
that, at the Lampoon, he was surrounded 
by preppy, liberal Ivy Leaguers: “It was a 
great place to learn to write. . . . I couldn't 
have gotten into Harvard with a crowbar. 
Everybody was more educated than I was.” 

Indeed, O’Rourke’s background is any- 


1987 book, Republican Party Reptile, it’s 
unlikely he and his fellow Reptiles will be 
responding any time soon to appeals for 
money from Jesse Helms: “We look like 
Republicans, and think like conservatives, 
but we drive a lot faster and keep vibrators 
and baby oil and a video camera behind a 
stack of sweaters in the bedroom closet 
shelf.” 

Since leaving the Lampoon, O’Rourke 
has written for publications ranging from 
Car and Driver and House and Garden to 
Playboy and the New Republic. But his 
principal gig has been at Rolling Stone, 
where since the mid ’80s he’s skewered 
mainly foreign targets, like Koreans, Ferdi- 
nand Marcos (“human sewage, an evil old 
power-addled flaming Glad Bag, a vicious 
lying dirtball who ought to have been 
dragged through the streets of Manila with 
his ears nailed to a truck bumper”), and 
the European nuclear-weapons-freeze 
movement of a few years back (“Euro- 
weenies”). 

When George Bush dispatched 400,000 
troops to the Persian Gulf last fall, Rolling 
Stone was faced with a dilemma: how does 
a liberal, youth-oriented magazine born 
during the anti-war movement of the '60s 
respond to a military action that’s support- 
ed by most of its readership? 

The solution: send O’Rourke, who sup- 
ported US policy but was too hip and 
funny to be mistaken for a toady of the 
Bush administration. And his description 
of US goals in the Gulf, written just before 
the beginning of the ground war, was as 
succinct and understandable as anyone's 
been able to manage since Saddam Hus- 
sein’s tanks rolled into Kuwait City last 
August 2: “A whole bunch of American cit- 
izens are facing a tin-pot dictator with the 
fourth largest army in the world so that tin- 
pot dictators with the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth largest armies in the world 
won't dis Uncle. Or anybody else.” 

Talented as O’Rourke is, there’s a sense 





Don’t dis Uncle. 


thing but Ivy League. Born in 1947, he 
grew up in a middle-class family in 
Toledo, Ohio, where, he told the WR, he 
spent his high-school years as “a fuck-up,” 
doing “a lot of drinking, a lot of driving 
cars on the golf course.” After graduating 
from Ohio’s Miami University and getting 
a master’s from Johns Hopkins, he wrote 
for an underground anti-war newspaper 
with the unlikely name Harry, produc- 
ing what he now calls “crazed, left-wing 
political nonsense. You know, lots of arti- 
cles damning capitalism and praising 
dope.” 

O’Rourke’s move to the right began at 
the Lampoon. During its heyday, in the 
70s, the magazine was infamous for its 
locker-room humor, its photos of naked 
women, and its attacks on minorities, gays, 
and liberals, all of which white suburban 
males between the ages of 15 and 25 
invariably found hysterical. It’s not unfair 
to say that his political philosophy is an 
extension of that humor, couched in lan- 
guage that’s more (but not much more) 
measured and mature. Today, he’s a 
Republican, though as he explained in his 
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that it’s too easy — that he’s styled himself 
as a conservative because it’s child’s play 
to lampoon the sacred cows of the left. It’s 
a lot simpler to make fun of, say, welfare 
mothers than it is to get laughs out of 
describing the social neglect that has led to 
the culture of welfare and poverty. 

But that’s nitpicking. In Parliament of 
Whores, O’Rourke describes his aim as 
“comic relief,” and we should judge him 
on that basis. Besides, he’s often right on 
target, regardless of political orientation. 
“Giving power and money to govern- 
ment,” he writes, “is like giving whiskey 
and car keys to teenage boys.” 

It’s hard to argue with logic like that. O 


(PJ. O'Rourke will speak at 5:30 p.m. at 
the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle Street, in 
Harvard Square. Admission to bis talk, 
which is sponsored by WordsWorth Books, 
is free, but tickets are necessary; they can 
be obtained at WordsWorth, 30 Brattle 
Street, and at the box office, as well as at 
the door. Canned goods for the Cambridge 
Food Pantry Network will be collected dur- 
ing bis talk. Call 354-5201.) 
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Kristin Johnson: her glassy-timbred voice is, arguably, more seductive than a man’s. 
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Girl talk radio 


Kristin Johnson does Eric Bogosian 


by Robin Dougherty 


TALK RADIO, by Eric Bogosian. 
Directed by Kate Caffrey. Scenery 
designed by John B. Whiteside. 
Lighting by Ellen Gould. Costumes by 
Sarah D. Pruitt. Sound by John Pietso. 
With Kristin Johnson, Stacey Vaughan, 
Catherine Dutro, Jennifer Maxcy, 
David Mold, Mark Wagner, Gil Per- 
domo, Andy Shulman, Lucy Vail, and 
Elliott Thompson. At the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, Thursdays through Sundays 
through June 9. 


f all the voices that emerged on or 
YO around American stages during the 

1980s, surely the ones in Eric 
Bogosian’s head were the most disturbing. 
Not the least alarming are those driving the 
chatter in and and out of the ears — and 
microphone — of Barry Champlain, the 
radio host and human nerve center of 
Bogosian’s 1987 Off Broadway hit Talk 
Radio. On Nighttalk, the play’s fictional 
call-in radio show, Champlain is the voice 
in the static wilderness (actually the area 
around Cleveland), a vitriolic storm force 
gathering up his callers’ frustrations and 
slamming down his instantaneous reactions 
along with the receiver. 


Theater 


Make that ber instantaneous reactions. At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, the play’s main 
character, played by Bogosian himself Off 
Broadway (and in Oliver Stone’s 1988 
movie), is inhabited by actress Kristin John- 
son. A blond schlub of a woman with a 
plastic face that screws up in hyperbolic 
grimaces over the mike, she exudes an 
uneven mixture of confident monologue 
and unmodulated shrieking. Director Kate 
Caffrey has made a good case that the gen- 
der on the mike isn’t important. That is, as 
long as the production serves the idea 
Barry’s producer puts forth — that “for 
Barry Champlain, talking is thinking out 
loud.” 

But how, then, to explain what goes on 
between Barry and her callers? Gentle 
loons and raving lunatics, they ring up to 
give their “state of mind, the state of the 
union, or whatever statements [they] want 
to make.” One man calls to debate the 
authenticity of the Holocaust. Another 
obsesses about the spoon that’s fallen into 
her garbage disposal. Part of Barry’s appeal 
is her refusal to coddle any particular politi- 
cal point of view or personal aberration. 
She’s an equal-opportunity kisser-off, 
chastising one caller for throwing around 
the term “Third World country,” then berat- 








ing a man who says he beats his kids. 

To tune Boston audiences into Barry’s 
caustic wavelength, director Caffrey has 
provided a list of notable events from 1986, 
the year the play (originally a collaboration 
with visual artist Tad Savinar) reached its 
final form. Included in the program notes, 
they give the play its general social context, 
suggesting, quite rightly, that Champlain’s 
diatribes are a kind of desperate incanta- 
tion intended to ward off the psychological 
chaos of the times. But the Challenger 
explosion and Ivan Boesky don’t entirely 
account for the scathing advice and invec- 
tive Barry Champlain pours out over the air- 
waves. Or for her hilarious trademark taste- 
lessness, as when the talk maven tells a reg- 
ular caller who’s a paraplegic, “We gotta 
run. We know you can't, but we gotta.” 

As it happens, the play takes place on 
the eve of Nighttalk’s chance to be picked 
up for national syndication. It’s also a night 
in which Barry's peculiar ability to play 
antenna to weird human vibes is stronger 
than usual. As the show progresses, so 
does Barry's specious intimacy with her 
callers. Since it’s an aural intimacy, part of 


the appeal of this production is the effect 
of Johnson’s glassy-timbred female voice, 
which is, arguably, more seductive than a 
man’s. Johnson is also good at invoking the 
rhythms that arise as Barry plays with the 
callers, interrupting them at will, talking 


over them, and riding over the momentary | 


loss of control when the rant of one caller 
seems beyond even Barry’s powers of dis- 
missal. 

Although there are other characters, Talk 
Radio is really a one-man/woman show. 
The “night talk” of the radio show’s name is 
a kind of masturbatory pillow chatter, a 
voice talking to itself. “You’ve had your 
say,” Barry says to one caller. “Now let me 
have mine.” Johnson's performance is intel- 
ligent, but ultimately unmoving — you 
don’t feel the character’s terror when con- 
fronted by one of her disembodied nut 
cases in the flesh. 

Where the performance, and the produc- 
tion along with it, falters is in its final, cru- 
cial moments. When Barry Champlain's 
insular universe is broken by the caller she 
meets face to face, the unraveling that had 
started early in the evening should take full 
— and disastrous — force. (This is what 
Oliver Stone so powerfully captured on 
film with his concentrically swirling cam- 
era.) Alas, it goes almost unmarked in this 
production, which allows Johnson to jump 
from high dudgeon straight to frightened 
rant. In this female-citizen’s-band Talk 
Radio, it’s Bogosian’s writing, rather than 
Johnson's acting or Caffrey's direction, 
that’s got the greatest volume. Q 


| 
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Bernard Sumner and Johnny Marr 

hooked up — which they did in 1988, 
when they formed an extracurricular outfit 
called Electronic. After all, they’d both 
served as lieutenants to the Major 
Bummers of the late. ’70s/early ’80s: 
Sumner to the late Ian Curtis, of Joy 
Division, and Marr to Morrissey, of the 
Smiths. 

Curtis’s 1979 suicide was the sorrowful 
exclamation mark at the end of Joy 
Division's brief existence. Sumner and the 
band’s remaining members quickly 
regrouped to form New Order, but to 
many Joy Division devotees, New Order's 
songs (no matter how doleful or turbulent) 
were suspect — perhaps only because 
singer/songwriter Sumner hadn't delivered 
the ultimate proof of his sincerity, as Curtis 
had. And though Morrissey set the tone for 
the Smiths with his dour, acidic lyrics and 
airy vocals, it was as much Marrt’s guitar — 
a guitar that could turn a sequence of 
chords into a wry smile or the sound of 


Music 


change being jingled in a pocket — that 
really defined the Smiths’ sound. 

But Electronic’s new, homonymous 
debut LP (Warner Brothers) should stand 
as proof that being second-in-command 
doesn’t necessarily mean being second 
best. Sumner and Marr don’t try harder, as 
number-two guys often do; Electronic 
shows remarkably few signs of strain. Most 
of the melodies are fleet and brisk — 
never frightfully cheery, however. Lyrics 
are, for the most part, pensive; just seeing 
them on paper, you'd think they’d be the 
script for ballads or dirges, rather than 
uptempo tunes well-suited to the dance 
floor. 

Electronic is dance music that’s worth at 
least a few careful listenings, partly 
because Sumner uses a synthesizer as if it 
were a paintbox rather than a toybox. In 
“Getting Away with It,” he paints a magnif- 
icent extended coda with layers of string 
sounds, some of them opaque, others like 
luminous washes. “Soviet” is a brief and 


[ was only a matter of time until 


Dance partners 


Sumner and Marr form Electronic 


by Stephanie Zacharek 


Sumner and Marr: anything but mechanical 


somber instrumental, an ice-blue land- 
scape carried by rolling waves of dense 
string sounds. Even listeners with a low 
tolerance for the ooze and blurt of synthe- 
sized strings would have to admit that 
Sumner knows how to use them effective- 
ly. The individual sounds he has at his dis- 
posal may not have the character of a 
plucked string or a slapped drum head, 
but he knows how to cluster them into 
phrases that speak for themselves. 

As with New Order, it’s the mix of elec- 





tronic and organic elements that makes 
Electronic work. Sumner’s voice is as 
organic as they come: he tends to talk "his 
way through songs, and he frequently 
quavers out of key. Although he can still 
sound affected, he does seem able to 
plumb new depths. In “Getting Away with 
It,” he renders a singsong line (“However I 
look, it’s clear to see/I love you more than 
you love me”) with an insouciance that’s a 
transparent cover-up for desperate long- 
ing. At his most genuine, Sumner has the 
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voice of a man who’s waiting for a train 
that never arrives; he no longer expects it 
to come around the bend, but he keeps 
one eye on the track just in case. 

On one of the finest songs on the 
record, “Patience of a Saint” (written by 
Sumner, Marr, and Neil Tennant and Chris 
Lowe of the Pet Shop Boys), Sumner spits 
out the lines “Bury me with gratitude, you 
can go to hell/Why should I care?/I’d 
rather watch drying paint.” This is self- 
loathing, but he’s not self-satisfied. He 
closes the verse with a line that’s no 
excuse for his misbehavior but an admis- 
sion of the curse he’s brought upon him- 
self: “But I would try the patience of a 
saint.” And he trails off on the word “saint” 
as if he could barely finish a simple sen- 
tence without losing interest — an effect 
that suits the song perfectly. 

Sumner’s reedy vocals can’t carry every 
song. And when the electronic base of the 
Electronic sound gets to be a little much, 
Marr’s guitar breezes in like a breath of 
fresh air or a hardy daisy that pushes its 
way up through a crack in concrete. He 
opens “Tighten Up” with bold, forthright 
strokes of acoustic guitar; later in the song, 
you also hear the bright, chiming Marr, 
familiar to anyone who was ever hooked 
on the Smiths. Mostly, you hear Marr's ela- 
tion at being able to stretch his muscles. 
He adds Spanish-guitar touches to the lush 
“Some Distant Memory,” and in “Feel 
Every Beat,” he gets to try his hand at 
some jangly funk. Electronic remain first 
and foremost a keyboard outfit; I can’t 
help wishing Marr's presence were more 
boldly asserted. 

Still, Electronic are one of the most con- 
sistently challenging dance-music outfits 
to come down the pike in a while. Like 
New Order, they know how to play with 
the disjunction between romantic alien- 
ation and dance-happy beats. They may 
stumble at times — Sumner renders feeble 
raps on two tracks, “Idiot Country” and 
“Feel Every Beat,” and though they’re not 
bad songs, they’re not enhanced by his 
stiff, waxen delivery. But overall, Marr and 
Sumner have made something substantial 
from a few guitar strings and a tangle of 
wires. Electronic are anything but 
mechanical. 





aul McCartney’s new Unplugged: 
The Official Bootleg (Capitol) is a 
fan’s dream. And yet, even with mil- 
lions of albums sold, record-breaking 
attendance for live shows, and true super- 
star status, McCartney remains underrated. 

Part of this predicament is unfair and 
beyond his control, a product of our 
impulse to “choose sides.” To many, he 
has always come in second to John 
Lennon +— improbably for the five years 
that Lennon retired from making music, 
and irretrievably now that Mark Chapman 
cast the final vote, making Lennon #1 with 
a bullet. 

However, much of McCartney’s light- 
weight image is of his own making. I don’t 
believe that even now he comprehends 
how indelibly sticky confections like “My 
Love” and “Silly Love Songs” tarred him. 
Punks celebrated contempt and ferocity; 
new-wavers valued cool irony. McCartney, 
by all accounts a genial man, had no con- 
nection to any of that. As a result, he was 
right up there with Rod Stewart as an 
object of derision. Even when his song- 
writing shook itself out of its lassitude, 
beginning with the brilliant Tug of War 
(1982), he couldn't get many people to 
take another look. 

Last year’s world tour (well documented 
on Tripping the Live Fantastic) sold lots of 
tickets, but the audience reaction was dis- 
heartening: wild screams for “Live and Let 
Die” and dewy eyes for “Fool on the Hill,” 
barely a stir for the far superior “My Brave 
Face” or “We Got Married.” If Paul hoped 
that the lure of the Beatles would capture 
an audience for his then-current Flowers in 
the Dirt, he must have been disappointed. 
Like Bob Dylan, he has become a bona 
fide legend with middling record sales and 
low critical buzz. 

This doesn’t seem to bother McCartney, 
and he’s the better for it. Anyone who saw 
the big tour or his appearance at the 
Grammy Awards knows that he comes off 
as a happy, easygoing, even goofy sort — 
the guy in the pub rather than a billionaire 
legend. His casualness seemed \out of 
place in the middle of the Live Fanjastic 
arena set, but it’s perfect for Unplugged: 


The Official Bootleg (due in stores on June / 


4). The title comes from the MTV show 
(Sunday nights at 11), which features rgck 
stars in acoustic performances, and Ahe 
album is an expanded soundtrack from 
McCartney’s recent appearance. /He’s 








He recaptures his own songs and invites us to hear them fresh. 


Smart love songs 
Paul McCartney bootlegs himself 


by M. Howell 


backed by nearly the same band he had 
for his world tour; Hamish Stuart, guitar/ 
bass; Robbie McIntosh, guitars; Paul “Wix” 
Wickens, stand-up piano and accordion; 
Linda McCartney, percussion and hand- 
pumped Indian harmonium; plus new- 
comer Blair Cunningham, drums. 
McCartney originally assembled the 
band for a quick recording of Back in the 
USSR, his widely bootlegged album that 
was intended for release only in the Soviet 
Union. Because they didn’t have much 
rehearsal time, they fell back on rock stan- 


dards: “ Kansas City,” “Twenty Flight 
Rock,” “Ain’t That a Shame,” and “Bring It 
On Home to Me,” among others. That felt 
so good he kept them for the majority of 
Flowers in the Dirt and the world tour 
(even keeping “Twenty Flight Rock” and 
“Ain't That a Shame” in the show). — 

On Unplugged, he damn near fulfills the 
dream of every one of his longtime fans 
(especially the female ones): Paul 
McCartney singing in your living room. 
True to his offhand nature, there’s nothing 
pretentious about Unplugged. It’s a snap- 


py, glorious hodgepodge of songs that 
McCartney simply /ikes, ranging from his 
early influences (“Be-Bop-a-Lula,” “Hi- 
Heel Sneakers,” “Good Rockin’ Tonight”) 
to Beatles classics (“Here, There and 
Everywhere,” “I’ve Just Seen a Face,” 
“Blackbird”). 

Some of the numbers, particularly the 
50s covers, work as backporch fun — 
good-spirited renditions of familiar songs. 
A couple combine that quality with the 
sense of discovery (“I never heard him do 
that song before!”) that makes bootlegs 
special. It has been years since I've heard 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliot’s “San Francisco Bay 
Blues” or Guy Mitchell’s “Singing the 
Blues.” Listening to Mac’s faithful versions 
is quite a treat: like running into old 
friends in places you would never expect 
to see them. And his crooning on “Blue 
Moon of Kentucky” is enough to banish 
Paul’s lame country song “Sally G” forever. 

If McCartney merely did covers like 
these, Unplugged would be worth a listen 
now and again. But he also recaptures his 
own songs and invites us to hear them 
fresh. This holds true for both the frozen- 
in-time Beatles touchstones and the 
reviled-at-the-time solo stuff, though in dif- 
ferent ways. 

When Lennon sang the second vocal on 
“We Can Work It Out,” the natural edge in 
his voice gave the “Life is very short...” 
chorus a schoolmarmish tone, as if it were 
a lecture. Hamish Stuart’s angelic tenor in 
that part changes the message: now it’s 
hopeful rather than pleading, and alto- 
gether pleasing. More fundamental and 
just as much fun is the transformation of 
“She’s a Woman” from Little Richard 
screamer to barroom skiffle, shuffling 
along with a shrug and a smile. It’s the 
reverse of the old punk trick of unleashing 
blistering versions of bubble-gum songs, 
and it’s great. 

Along the way, McCartney makes an 
eloquent case for some of his maligned 
solo work. When McCartney came out 20 
years ago, its songs seemed fragmented 
and slight, particularly following Abbey 
Road. Unplugged — and two decades — 
gives us a chance to rediscover their 
virtues: simplicity, family, childlike won- 
der, not as a retreat towards infantilism, 
but with an appreciation that it’s not a bad 
place to be at all. “That would be some- 
thing,” McCartney sings sweetly, and it 
truly is. Q 
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Te low throaty growl that opens 
“Lying,” the first cut on Sam 
Phillips’s new Cruel Inventions 
(Virgin), is a shock. On her last album, 
1989’s The Indescribable Wow, Phillips 
was a dreamy-sad, little-girl-voiced pop 
singer with a slight burr in her throat and 
her sensibility. The numbers, three-minute 
songs with titles like “I Don’t Know How 
To Say Goodbye” and “I Can’t Stop 
Crying,” were like some deconstructed — 
and then reconstructed — version of Top 
40 circa 1966; they sounded like what you 
might come up with if you spent a lot of 
time alone brooding while Dionne 
Warwick's Bacharach/David records 
played in the background. 

On Cruel Inventions, Phillips sounds as 
if she’d done more than just brood, and 
that little-girl voice, which threatened to 
get lost in the mix on the last record, has 
aged some. The harsh, almost grating way 
she lands on the beginning of a line like “If 
I said the way he looks at me/Doesn’t 
make me want to undress,” from “Lying,” 
and then bears down hard until she reach- 
es the end, owes something to Leonard 
Cohen and Marianne Faithfull. There are 
times, as on “Now I Can’t Find the Door,” 
where Phillips gets something of the sar- 
donic feel of cabaret music. When she 
sings in a way recognizable from The 
Indescribable Wow — the chorus to 
“Lying,” for instance, where she turns the 
title into a seven-syllable word — the high 
wailing no longer sounds so thin; experi- 
ence seems to have put some weight on it. 

If only it toughened up her songwriting. 
A line from the title track says, “The Beat 
Generation all got on the morning train. . . 
They left me at the station.” Unfortunately, 
there’s an artsy-wanna-be quality to the 
lyrics that undercuts the new authority of 
Phillips’s voice with unintended callow- 
ness. Sometimes the lyrics are just preachy 
and obvious: “Break the code of death for 
profit/Break the guns,” or “Arches of com- 
merce have made the sky corrupt” (both 
from “Go Down”), or “Un-invent the world 
of endless greed/Let conscience flow like 
a river” (from “Cruel Inventions”). Often, 
it’s anybody’s guess what she’s talking 
about. Anyone feel up to deciphering 
“Question darts throw me to the dogs of 
progress,” or “Black Niagara of control 





Sam- 


l-am 
Phillips finds 
her own voice 


by Charles Taylor 


Sam Phillips gets something of the sardonic sound of cabaret music. 


spilling down to culture mock”? 

Phillips can come up with bits of slip- 
pery wit, like “I forgot my reser- 
vation/There’s no room for doubt.” She 
can insert comments about America’s 
decline as a world economic power — 
“Germany and Japan make me feel so 
poor/Like seeing some movie star in a 
dress I wore” — into the middle of the 
lovers’ argument “Now I Can’t Find the 
Door” and justify it by following up with 
the lines “You'll notice I changed the sub- 
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ject/I'm afraid of you.” And the situation in 
“Lying” — a woman unable to leave her 
lover or ignore the sexual thrill the atten- 
tion of an interloper gives her — hits the 
right balance between tantalizing and 
explicit. But most of the time the oblique- 
ness is baffling. 

Cruel Inventions might have been a for- 
gettable, prosaic sophomore effort if 
Phillips’s voice weren't there to grab your 
attention, and if T-Bone Burnett’s produc- 
tion weren’t such a rich, layered, some- 
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times flabbergasting piece of work. Here, 
he simply sounds born to the studio, the 
way George Martin does on something 
like “Rain.” He’s assembled a crack band 
— himself, Elvis Costello, and New York 
ax heavy Marc Ribot on guitar, Jerry Scheff 
on bass, and a string section arranged by 
Van Dyke Parks. And twiddling the knobs 
for all he’s worth, Burnett (Phillips’s com- 
panion) slathers sound on these songs as 
thickly and intuitively as a painter smear- 
ing a canvas with his fingers. (If the sound 
here were colors, it would be deep reds 
and browns.) 

Burnett is doing more than just embel- 
lishing. He often works to echo the song’s 
content. Following the endless fade-out of 
“Tripping over Gravity” is like letting go of 
a balloon and watching it climb until it’s 
just a pinprick of color in the sky. On 
“Private Storms, ” one of the album’s more 
straightforward cuts, the plucked guitar 
notes are made to sound like gathering 
clouds, and the vibrating washes of sound 
near the end — a storm anchoring itself 
threateningly at the edge of the horizon — 
are a fitting equivalent for this tale of a 
couple so used to living in a state of 
repressed turmoil that they can’t imagine 
anything else. 

At times it’s as if Burnett were sealed in 
the studio creating impressionistic collages 
of natural environments. The most impres- 
sive one comes at the close of the title 
track, a collage that communicates an 
ambivalence toward progress far better 
than the simplistic anti-materialist lyrics. 
Bells give way to the sound of a hammer 
hitting an anvil, and a cello line suddenly 
turns into a distorted electric guitar while 
traffic honks softly in the background, as if 
heard from inside during an afternoon rain. 

What’s good about Burnett’s work isn’t 
just the way the anvil and traffic sounds 
introduce the industrialization Phillips is 
decrying as soulless, it’s the way the 
rhythm of that electric guitar and the sen- 
suous moodiness of the production under- 
cut the message — getting lost in the 
sound, you can hadlv believe that tech- 
nology is ail bad. A plainer approach, one 
that emphasized Phillips’s lyrics, would 
have crucified her. Burnett’s productions 
on Cruel Inventions prove to be the kind- 
est cuts of all. Q 
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A handful of well-honed tactics left over from his scidhond days 


Suicide and 


Julian Cope’s post-acid polemics 


by Richard C. Walls 


inger/songwriter Julian Cope reminds 
~ me of a friend who, six months after 

abandoning the habits of a decade of 
serious dissipation, decided he was going 
to the New Republic. Having turned his 
attention from the engrossing drama of his 
mode and mind, he’d discovered that 
there’s a huge world out there besieged by 
problems — and, by God, he was going to 
get a handle on it. Cope, who has publicly 
quit his long involvement in the lysergic 
adventure, is showing similar signs of 
naively sincere nouveau engagement. His 
latest release, Peggy Suicide (Island), is a 
double-album-length, 18-song collection of 
often potty potshots at the usual suspects, 
the thematic link being that, ecologically 
speaking, the world is going to hell in a 
handcart. 

What saves this epic from becoming a 
pedagogic bore is Cope’s handful of well- 
honed diversion tactics left over from his 
acidhead days: an easeful knack for the 
ambiguous lyric; a taste for the grungy 
doom and drone of post—Velvet Under- 
ground textures, mitigated by the hooky 
guitar line; and the ambivalent (is this guy 
serious?) crooning of his near-baritone, 
suggesting at various times John Cale, late- 
period Iggy Pop, and, when he’s really 
pumped, post-Dolls, pre—Buster Poindex- 
ter David Johansen. 

Cope first came to attention as the 
auteur of the Liverpool group the Teardrop 
Explodes. One of the hundreds of new 
groups to appear during the late-70s/early- 
80s explosion of punk, post-punk, new 
wave, and so forth, Teardrop were pegged 
to be of the subgenus “psychedelic,” part 
of an early manifestation of those acid 
boomlets that by now have become peri- 
odic. The consensus on the group was 
“achingly self-serious and a little thin on 
songwriting.” 

After two albums, Cope split to pursue a 
solo career, achieving a following among 
the devotees of the import and cut-out bins 
with several albums of pleasantly off-cen- 
ter, highly personal songs. With Peggy 
Suicide, he’s hovering on the verge of a 
wider audience, pushed along by a happily 
placed favorable review (the lead in 
Rolling Stone) and excellent word of 
mouth — you can’t be hip without having 
at least heard of this one. 

What's more, you could listen to it sever- 
al times — perhaps for the rest of your life 


— without getting its message. Without 
realizing that two of the songs are anti-car 
(that bringer of death and pollution); that 
what seems like just an attractive pop song 
(“Beautiful Love”) was inspired by a spiri- 
tually, uh, stimulating encounter with a 
dolphin; that “Double Vegetation” “pokes 
fun at the White Liberal Intellectual’s terror 
of anyone who ‘believes’ ” (a quote from 
Cope’s liner notes); that the whole album 
is in the tradition of the Romantic artist’s 
perception of the world as two antagonis- 
tic, if not warring, factions — one ratio- 
nal/mechanical, scientific, and disastrous, 
the other organic/mystical, transcendent, 
and fueled by love. 

You could remain happily ignorant of all 
this because the lyrics rarely go half a stan- 
za before slipping into the trippily obscure, 
and the music is rarely less than a groovy 
distraction. Unfortunately, Cope, with that 
previously mentioned zeal of the newly 
awakened, spells out his meaning with 
everyday clarity in an accompanying song- 
by-song annotation. 

Still, in the grooves the guy’s anything 
but a noodge. The anti-car “East Easy 
Rides” coasts along over a modified Bo 
Diddley beat. “Safesurfer” (the subject this 
time is AIDS) has corpulent, snaky guitar 
lines and, toward the end, far-out rocket- 
exhaust effects, phaser modulations, tor- 
tured-gull screams, etc. “Hung Up & 
Hanging Out To Dry” is a loopy instrumen- 
tal with avant-vocals approximating the 
absurd desperation of the title. Both the 
music and lyrics of “Not Waving But 
Drowning” suggest the giddy disorienta- 
tion of a dying man too stoned for mun- 
dane panic. (The core back-up includes 
bassist/keyboardist/co-producer Donald 
Ross Skinner, drummer/percussionist 
Rooster Cosby, and drummer J. D. Hassin- 
ger. Cope plays guitars.) 

Again and again, Cope takes truths that 
we've heard a thousand times over — the 
planet’s resources are dwindling, our soci- 
etal structures are ripping apart at the 
seams, fools have all the power and the 
good guys are routinely beaten down — 
and bears down on them like freshly 
glimpsed insights. He lifts them out of their 
plainness by his natural impulse to please 
us with sound, to tinker with form, to 
make a likable song. Cope may write liner 
notes like a baby polemicist, but he still 
makes music like a bloody musician. Q 
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Virtually the only chamber-music group to engage a thinking audience 


Flash made fresh 


Kronos’s exciting new ‘singles’ 


by Scott Wheeler 


he most interesting work in new 
, classical music often goes unre- 
warded. So when a group of snap- 
py dressers like the Kronos Quartet 
achieve great success, many musicians 
assume that music doesn’t have much to 
do with it. The Kronos success story 
includes sellout concert tours, an NPR 
radio series, and, most recently, a set of 
three heavily promoted “CD singles” for 
Elektra/Nonesuch. All of this has attracted 
some ill-considered sniping from some 
musicians and critics. 

The usual Kronos complaints are of two 
types: that their playing is flashy and 
superficial, and that their repertoire is 
trendy and insubstantial. The former is the 
sort of charge that was leveled against 
Leonard Bernstein’s conducting. Bernstein 
was flashy, and so are the Kronos. They 
play in bold primary colors, with rhythmic 
snap and with impressive accuracy of 
pitch. Like Bernstein, they always sound 
like 20th-century Americans. To play 
Bart6k and Webern from this perspective 
is not the only way, but it is both legitimate 
and exciting. 

The complaints about the Kronos reper- 
toire miss the point that they are virtually 
the only chamber-music group to engage 
the thinking audience — that is, in my defi- 


Classical 


nition, the audience for new works. The 
big-money classical organizations, which 
are busy marketing “great performances” 
of old works, have long since abandoned 
this audience. The “new-music groups” 
can’t reach them, for a variety of reasons. 
Kronos have succeeded by presenting 
programs with three elements: acknowl- 
edged modern masterpieces, new works 
(usually minimalist), and novelty transcrip- 
tions of jazz or pop music. Although their 
performance ambiance comes from the 
pop-music world, this programming 
approach recalls those old-style classical 
recitals that included both parlor music and 
Beethoven. The result is often both enter- 
taining and challenging. It’s true that at 
times there have been too many tiny pieces 
in the latest ethno-pop styles. But the pro- 
grams have always had a point of view, 
and the performances have been first-rate. 
Would the snipers prefer to hear the 
Guarneri Quartet playing Mendelssohn? 
Each of the new CD singles represents 
one element of the Kronos programming 
style. The modern masterpiece is the 1964 
String Quartet by Polish composer Witold 
Lutoslawski. The post-minimalist work is 
Hunting: Gathering, a three-movement 
quartet by South African composer Kevin 
Volans. The popular pieces are Five Tango 
Sensations by the Argentine composer 
Astor Piazzolla. Despite the pop implica- 
tion of calling them “singles,” these are 
substantial discs, each with more than 20 
minutes of music. The novelty transcrip- 
tions and minimalist baubles are noticeably 
absent. Even the Tango Sensations are 


much more than dance tunes. 

Lutoslawski’s String Quartet is a stern 
classic of the 1960s Polish school. Along 
with Krzysztof Penderecki, Lutoslawski 
pioneered this style, which extended seri- 
alist dissonance into screaming tone clus- 
ters, moaning glissandi, and massed 
orchestral rumblings. These devices were 
remarkably effective, and all too easy to 
imitate. The style fell quickly into crude 
self-parody and general disgrace. But for a 
new generation of listeners, unaware of 
past abuses of these devices in similar 
works, Lutoslawski’s quartet should make 
a strong impression. It harnesses the 
power of the Polish style while avoiding its 
musclebound excesses. Kronos give the 
work a blazing performance, full of color 
and contrast. 

Kevin Volans contributed two items to 
the Kronos album White Man Sleeps. Like 
most minimalists, Volans has been search- 
ing for ways to transcend what he calls the 
“one-idea” piece. His engaging 1987 Hunt- 
ing: Gathering keeps the steady pulse of 
minimalism while adding some quirky 
twists, drawing on folk material from 
Ethiopia, Mali, and Zimbabwe. The result 
is not unlike the folk style of Bart6k. The 
steady pizzicato accompaniment that 
weaves in and out of all three movements 
of Hunting: Gathering sounds very much 
like the opening march in Bart6k’s 1938 
Contrasts. Hunting: Gathering can with- 
stand the comparison — it is immediately 
attractive and stays interesting after several 
hearings. 

The title of Astor Piazzolla’s Five Tango 
Sensations is redolent of the low-tech 
show biz in which the tango has its roots. 
With today’s slick marketing of all sorts of 
music, this slightly hoky showmanship has 
a nostalgic appeal. Ironically, this is the 
key to tango’s recent marketing success — 
both the music and the style of presenta- 
tion seem fresh. Piazzolla’s tangos, entitled 
“Asleep,” “Loving,” “Anxiety,” “Despertar,” 
and “Fear,” are full of hot-blooded Latin 
emotion. The tearful minor-key chromatics 
sound corny but sincere, with peculiar and 
unpredictable modulations. Piazzolla him- 
self plays bandoneon (a sort of accordion 
or concertina) on all five tracks: The 
Kronos players adopt his throbbing vibrato 
— not a sound often heard in modern 
music, or even in “tasteful” performances 
of the romantic repertoire. 

In altering their sound to the tango style, 
the Kronos players aren’t slumming at all 
— they are listening to and learning from a 
master of a different tradition. The result is 
almost enough to give “crossover” a good 
name. In fact, these three recordings, fea- 
turing music from Europe, Africa, and 
South America, are almost enough to give 
“multi-cultural” — often a banner of pre- 
tension in the music marketplace — a 
good name. But Kronos don’t waste time 
with rhetoric; these musicians are too busy 
keeping their ears open, and their minds. If 
more players did likewise, the world of 
classical music would be a lot more inter- 
esting. It might even win back that think- 
ing audience. QO 
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Going for 
Baroque 


The sixth Boston 
Early Music Festival 


by Jeffrey Gantz 





Roger Norrington: you can even dance to it. 





the first Jean-Claude Malgoire version of Handel’s 

Water Music. 1 know it was a revelation. Gone were the 
polite, well-bred, homogenized instruments of the Yehudi 
Menuhin performance I'd grown up with. Replacing them 
were a rowdy, uncouth, uncivilized bunch of natural horns, 
clarion trumpets, serpents, etc., chattering chaotically, as 
distinct and individual as the characters in a Dickens novel. 
It was raucous. It was exuberant. It was glorious. 

“Early music” — music of the Renaissance and Baroque 
eras played on its own instruments and in its own style — 
has become a huge success in the last 20 years. And you 
don’t need to go any farther than the Boston Early Music 
Festival & Exhibition to understand why. This, the largest 
early-music festival in the world, is back for its sixth outing 
this week (June 1-9) with an impressive line-up of stars and 
events focusing on Mozart, since this is the 200th anniver- 
sary of his death. 

Leading off Saturday evening will be a concert perfor- 
mance of Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro presented by 
Boston’s own early-instrument group, Banchetto Musicale, 
under Martin Pearlman. Soloists will include Matthew Lau 
(Figaro), Patrice Michaels Bedi (Susanna), Richard Cohn 
(Count), Carol Ann Allred (Countess), Lorraine Hunt 
(Cherubino), and Frank Kelley (Cherubino). The program 
will be repeated on Monday. If you caught Boston Opera 
Theater’s Figaro back in January — or even if you didn’t — 
this will make for an illuminating contrast in sound. 

Tuesday evening will bring Roger Norrington to conduct 
the Boston Early Music Festival Orchestra (which compris- 
es original-instrumentalists from all over America) in an 
evening of Haydn and Mozart. The program will include 
Haydn’s Symphonies Nos. 92 (Oxford) and 96 (Miracle), an 
aria from his La fedelta premiata sung by Lorraine Hunt, 
and a set of dances performed to the music of Mozart by 
the Early Dance Project, a London group headed up by 
Norrington’s wife, Kay Lawrence. 

Other highlights include Peter Phillips’s world-renowned 
British @ cappella group the Tallis Scholars in a pair of pro- 
grams (Wednesday and Friday) that will feature the 
Western Wind Masses of John Taverner and Christopher 
Tye, so you can hear what two Renaissance composers did 
with the same melody. Music by William Cornyshe and 
Thomas Tallis is also on. these programs. 

Closing out the Festival presentations, next Saturday 
evening and Sunday afternoon, will be yet another interna- 
tional early-music luminary, Andrew Parrott, who will lead 
the Early Music Festival Orchestra and the Handel & Haydn 
Society Chorus in Mozart’s C-minor Mass, the Great 
(K.427). 

That’s just the cream. The vocal group Pomerium 
Musices will be presenting two programs, including music 
by Pierre de la Rue, Josquin des Prés, Orlande de Lassus, 
and Claudio Monteverdi. Viol consort Fretwork with 
lutenist Paul O’Dette will offer dance and consort music by 
John Dowland and William Byrd. Other performers include 
the Moscow Academy of Ancient Music, violinist Tatyana 
Grindenko, fortepianist Alexei Lubimov, organist 
Montserrat Torrent, and the Ensemble Project Ars Nova. 

And you can do more than just sit and watch. On 
Monday evening, the Early Dance Project offer you a 
chance to wear the wigs and learn the dances of the 18th 
century. On Tuesday afternoon they’ll be demonstrating 
minuets, gavottes, waltzes, and polkas. You can even eat 
while you listen if you go to “Lunch with Mozart & 
Friends,” a trio of performances in the Wang Center’s 
Grand Lobby given by members of the Handel & Haydn 
Society plus guests like soprano Jayne West. 

There'll be symposia, of course, and pre-concert lectures 
and master classes, plus the 23rd Inte:national Erwin 
Bodky Competition, and a gala reception and dinner to be 
held Tuesday at the Omni Parker House Hotel. Last but 
definitely not least, there’s the Exhibition at the Park Plaza 
Castle and Hotel, a feast of rare instruments, rare books, 
prints, manuscripts, plus booths for record companies and 
publishers. Perhaps you can pick up a used serpent. 

Want more information? I should hope so. See our 
Listings section and then call the Festival at 661-1812. QO 
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International Jazz 


Festival in Montreal 
Only $174* 


Join The Boston Phoenix & WFNX 
for an incredible weekend of 
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and gentlemen dressed to the nines 

swirl through the art-deco room as the 
cool tones of a sweet clarinet lead a big 
band in Glenn Miller's music. The mood is 
refined '40s style, giving us a taste of how 
our parents — or grandparents — stepped 
out on the town. 

Then the curtain comes down on the 14- 
piece band and Eliott the DJ commences 
to pump it up. C’mon and sweat, the music 
invites, and couples escaped from formal- 
dress fundraisers take to the dance floor 
next to others who have escaped from the 
suburbs in fashions by Cignal and Betsy 
Johnson. The mood is more frenetic than 
when the White Heat Orchestra were per- 
forming, but still uptown genteel; it’s jun- 
gle music, but danced to by housecats, not 
panthers. 

And then the Dot Brothers arrive. These 
four slender young men have been so 
dubbed by Roxy regulars for the polka- 
dotted duds they often wear. They form a 
hip-hop chorus line to the left of the club’s 
elevated dance floor. The crowd part. 
Tema in the DJ booth hits them with the 
big spot. First they dance together as a 
quartet, four terpsichorean windmills inter- 
weaving their arms and legs in intricate 
patterns almost faster than the eye can fol- 
low. Then come the solo runs. One takes 
floor-center to showcase his special moves 
while the others — and a good portion of 
the rest of the Roxy crowd — gawk, bop, 
and applaud. 

Next comes the acrobatic stuff. Eliott 
puts “Electric Slide” on one of his tables, 
the crowd whoop in the joy of recognition, 
and the Dots launch themselves into the 
air to land on their bellies like a pod of 
whales sounding, avoiding injury by 
breaking their dive with their palms. Every 
now and then one of them somersaults 
over the head of another, who responds 
by rolling backward through the vaulter’s 
legs. 

Guys from the suburbs with bulging 
backs and big haircuts join in the spree. So 
do women in Yolanda gowns, resident 
club chanteuse Neicey Boswell, men in 
straw hats and silk scarves — indeed, 
everybody. The Dot Brothers give every 
body rhythm. More important, they are 
nice to everybody, never spurning any 


I: Saturday night at the Roxy. Ladies 


s 


Sonya Ernst/The Models Group, 

Jill Schockman/Folio Models, 
political satirist + Stuff Magazine 
spiritual advisor Barry Crimmins 
Mindy Davala + Venita Ramsey/ 
Copley 7 in clothing from Serenella. 
Photo: Angela Coppola : 





At the Roxy: intricate patterns almost faster than the eye can follow 


KATHY CHAPMAN 


Fleet feet fly 


Dancing with the Dot Brothers 


by Raymond Krise 


dance partner, ever eager to help turn a 
leadfoot into a hotfoot. They bring the 
energy and sass of the street into an ele- 
gant grand-ballroom-like environment, 
expanding its social and artistic scope. In 
the past four months, they have made 
themselves as much a part of the Roxy 
experience as the swing band, the Roxy 
Dancers, the mechanical fly, and the Rose 
Lady. 


ne 
What makes social commentator 
Barry Crimmins smile? 


<- 
sae ee BSE 


—- 


Who are these fly boys? Clarence Green, 
Thomas Flint, Derek Moment, and Bruce 
Moment, ranging in age from 21 to 26. 
They have been dancing anywhere from a 
year and a half to three and a half years. 
None of them has ever studied dance. All 
of them want to become professional 
entertainers; indeed, the Roxy’s manage- 
ment lets them go on stage almost any time 
they want. Professionally, they call them- 
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selves Fine Art, not the Dot Brothers. “We 
picked that name cause we’re poetry in 
motion,” explains Bruce. And they have re- 
cently started rehearsing as a vocal group. 

Thomas and Derek began dancing 
together at Reflections, then made a home 
for themselves in the Parker House’s Last 
Hurrah. “We were just messin’ around with 
it,” says Thomas. “Where I work, they 
throw a lot of parties; so we just kept goin’ 
to the lawyer’s parties, the DA’s parties, 
and we were getting a lot of compliments. 
We decided that we should make a group. 
And now, you can see us, starting June 6 
on Fox-25 at midnight, dancin’ for Dance 
Quake. We just won the audition for that! 
That’s gonna be nationwide TV.” 

But they’ve come to consider the Roxy 
home. “We don’t dance anyplace else,” 
says Clarence. “We come here every 
Thursday and Saturday.” “We came up 
here and we started dancin’ and dancin’ 
and dancin’,” adds Thomas. They became 
regulars, making friends with the club’s 
staff and-management, who appreciate 
what they add to the club, including the 
additional business they clearly help bring 
in. 

Fine Art are currently working on a new 
dance routine. “We consider the stuff we 
do at this point kind of old to us,” Thomas 
allows. Still, their innovative, easy-looking 
steps require much hard work. “It’s an art,” 
Clarence attests. “We practice, we watch, 
and then try to put our own things down. 
It’s harder than it looks. If you watch a 
person long enough ... that’s how I 
learned to dance. Watchin’, figurin’ out. Or 
I might just ask the person how to do it, 
and they showed me. There’s no reason to 
be shy. Go out and ask.” 

If you're at the Roxy, you’ve encouraged 
to ask Fine Art for a little coaching. As 
Derek says, “The last thing we're tryin’ to 
do is to compete against anyone. If some- 
body comes down and says, ‘Can you 
teach me?,’ we’ll go up there, take the 
time, and then, when they learn it, that 
makes us feel good.” “You'll never see us 
turning down anyone,” adds Clarence. 

_ Fine Art hope that soon booking agents 
will start to pick up on their act. To that 
end, Bruce makes a pitch: “Managers, 
come down and check us out. We’re will- 
ing, we're young, and we're all able!” O 


A. Winning Mass Cash. 


B. Bush committing another faux pas. 
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Urbane renewal 
Don Pullen finds 
freedom in fusion 


by Ed Hazell 








Rhythm is front and center. 
J azz periodically looks to other musics for renewal. 





Dizzy Gillespie beefed up bebop with Afro-Cuban 

rhythms, Coltrane learned Indian scales, and the bossa 
nova enjoyed widespread popularity in the early ‘60s. 
These developments — with the exception of Coltrane — 
had only a minor impact on the course of jazz. But now, 
after a decade many young musicians spent turning to the 
styles of the past, players are increasingly exploring other 
cultures, transforming the influence of world music into 
more than an exotic footnote in jazz history. 

The African-Brazilian Connection, the new quintet 
pianist Don Pullen brings to Nightstage on June 5, are an 
exciting example. With percussionist Joe Circus, a specialist 
in Zairean and Cuban rhythms, Brazilians Guilherme 
Franco on percussion and Nilson Matta on bass, and 
Panama-born saxophonist Carlos Ward joining the uncom- 
promising Pullen, the group promise a hip-shaking and 
thought-provoking cross-fertilization of new jazz and the 
heritage of Africa and Brazil. Jazz and Brazilian music 
already share common roots in Africa, and contemporary 
African music owes a debt to music from the US and Latin 
cultures. The similarities form a stylistic meeting place; the 
differences generate creative tension and offer opportuni- 
ties for surprise. 

Rhythm is front and center in the Connection, as you 
might expect from a band with two drummers. Pullen him- 
self is a distinctly rhythmic stylist and something of a drum 
connoisseur, having worked with Dannie Richmond, Tony 
Williams, Milford Graves, and Don Moye. “Drums for me 
are the first instrument that I have to relate to in a group,” 
Pullen said via phone from his New York City home last 
weekend. “In this band we're not losing the rhythm like in 
free jazz. The rhythm won't be constant either, since the 
percussionists have to be free to move around wherever 
they want to. But within the framework of the rhythms, I 


Jamz 


can be as free as I want to. Once you start to play inside 
the rhythms, it opens many more possibilities. In the 
African-Brazilian Connection I can float all over the place. 
It’s not restrictive.” 
Only Ward has worked with Pullen before, in the Beaver 
Harris-Don Pullen 360-Degree Music Ensemble. A veteran 
of bands led by Abdullah Ibrahim and Don Cherry, he is no 
stranger to ethnic-music/jazz fusions. 
Pullen is already something of a fusionist, having assimi- 
lated the whole range of jazz into his composing and 
; forged a style that makes questions of influence academic. 
His knuckle-scraping atonal runs are like unhinged Art 
Tatum arpeggios, his hypnotic gospel-tinged vamps recall 
Keith Jarrett, and his acerbic harmonies are out of Monk. 
He works the blues, samba, calypso, and flamenco into his 
music, giving even his wildest flights a solid rhythmic 
anchor. His is an uncompromised contemporary art-music 
grounded in popular traditign. 

On his first recordings in the mid ’60s, his dense, jumpy 
playing was similar to avant godfather Cecil Taylor’s. But 
Pullen led soul jazz-organ combos and accompanied R&B 
artists like Big Maybelle and Ruth Brown at the same time. 
He began synthesizing elements of free jazz with blues, 
soul jazz, and gospel between 1973 and 1975, when he was 
part of bassist Charles Mingus’s quintet. There he met saxist 
| George Adams and began their 15-year partnership. 

Pullen was also making strong records with David 
Murray, Hamiet Bluiett, Sam Rivers, and in a trio with 
Joseph Jarman and Don Moye. Among his solo recordings, 
Evidence of Things Unseen (Black Saint, 1983) is a gem. 

In 1979, Pullen and Adams co-founded a quartet that 
included former Mingus drummer Richmond and bassist 
Cameron Brown. With their combination of bar-band phys- 
icality and free-jazz abstraction, they were an artistic and 
popular success till 1989, when Pullen left to establish him- 
self as a leader in his own right. And the title of his Blue 
Note debut, New Beginnings, gave notice. He made a sec- 
ond trio recording last year, and his next Blue Note will be 
with the African-Brazilian Connection. But in light of 
Pullen’s restless need for musical exploration, even his 
newest ensemble seems more like a stop-over than as des- 
tination. 


(Don Pullen and the African-Brazilian Connection 
come to Nightstage on Wednesday, June 5. Call 497-8200.) 
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this year, Iggy Pop swaggered onto the 

Paradise stage on the final night of 
WBCN’s 13th annual Rock ’n’ Roll Rumble 
to announce which of the final two bands, 
Seka and Uncle Betty, were the survivors. 
The May 23 crowd had thinned after an 
interminable set from guest act John 
Wesley Harding, and those left were 
muted and inattentive. Pop said something 
unintelligible. Then he said, “Seka.” 
General silence. Then he said, “It’s Seka.” 
A few desultory whoops. “It’s Seka’s fuck- 
ing night,” he said, and stalked off stage. 
And that was that. Instead of the usual 
teasing build-up followed by a raucous 
outburst of cheers and boos from partisan 
supporters, this year it all ended in a pfffff. 

It was an anticlimactic ending to what 
was the most interesting and entertaining 
Rumble in years. There was a headlong 
rush of strong and surprising performances 
throughout the preliminaries and semi- 
finals. According to "BCN, it was the most 
heavily attended Rumble since the affair 
moved to the Paradise (following a 1987 
debacle that wound up with an empty 
Orpheum). But the best news was that the 
gene pool of Boston rock and roll seems 
to be getting revived and upgraded. 

Extrapolating about the state of the 
Boston music scene from the Rumble is 
like determining the state of the ozone 
layer by sending up one weather balloon. 
But through 13 years, the Rumble has 
served as a rough, ragged crash course in 
what’s going on. The competition angle is 
the hook to pique interest in what is really 
a celebratory showcase (sometimes irritat- 
ingly self-congratulatory) of home-grown 
rock, and, of course, a chance for FM rock 
station ’BCN to hype itself. 

If there is any conclusion to be drawn 
from 1991’s contest, it’s that there’s a lot of 
hard rock and long hair — big hair — out 
there these days. With a few exceptions, 
subtlety and quirkiness are out, but a cer- 
tain modicum of integrity and self-assur- 
ance are back. It almost seems like a musi- 
cal version of crop management: a good 
harvest has to be followed by a few sea- 
sons of the field lying fallow to build up 
the ground again. 

There were a couple of firsts this year. 
Lazy Susan were the first Rumble band I 
can think of without a drummer. But the 
straight-ahead, beatific charm of the songs 
and the vocals by Therese Bellino and 
Shirley Simms got them to the semis any- 
way. And the Jon Finn Group were the 
first all-instrumental band to play in a 
Rumble. They are a trio of Berklee teach- 
ers — not students but teachers. They 
sounded pretty much like what you’d 
expect; Joe Satriani/Eric Johnson fans 
finally got their day in court. 

There were more invigorating surprises. 
Laughing Academy and the Derangers, for 
example. The former were an unpre- 


I: was well after 1:30 a.m. when, again 





Seka: it leaves an impression about two inches deep in your forehead. 
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“It’s Seka’s night!” 


A grand Rumble comes to a close 


by Richard Cromonic 


dictable and edgy outfit, lurching from 
low-key intensity, as vocalist Robert Fisher 
intoned bizarre ruminations, to smashing 
noise from guitarist Bentham Paulos and a 
saxophone reed cupped in Fisher’s hands. 
The Derangers were the opposite end of 
the spectrum: a Texas-blues crew with 
smoking, twangy guitar work from Drew 
Townson that went from bar-room rock to 
imaginary soundtracks for Westerns. They 
were a blast, but if Laughing Academy 
were too avant-garde for the judges, the 


Cellars 
starlight 


¢ Derangers were probably too unhip. 


And that wasn’t all. The unpretentious 
and off-kilter pop of Fertile Virgin had a 
winsome appeal. Maelstrom’s mix of 
metal, funk, rap and anything else they 
can grab at (all the rage now) may have 
been rough and bumpy, but their youthful 
ebullience was catching. Nisi Period’s art- 
rock was a little ponderous, but at least 
they were original and ambitious. Grand 
Theft Auto performed a set of hook-laden, 
hard-guitar songs that were intelligent and 


had discernible points of view. And 
Bulkhead’s semi-final performance was a 
strong combination of smart rock with a 
wiseguy edge ably provided by singer Pete 
Ryan. 

Of course, it wouldn’t be a Rumble with- 
out some clunkers. Lauren Danielle’s un- 
witting parody of sexiness made Divinity 
School a smarmy joke. The Pact were clear 
graduates of the Revere Academy of Rock. 
Electrika and Cliffs of Dooneen were too 
slick for their own good (though Cliffs did 
make it to the semis). And Jamie Rubin 
and His Bohemian Love Fest (also semi- 
finalists) have too many people in the 
band considering the skimpiness of their 
material. 

The final match-up of Uncle Betty and 
Seka was satisfying and fitting. I mean, 
what would you do with, say, Lazy Susan 
and Seka? Seka’s brand of highly proficient 
speed metal (slashing leads, full-throated 
braying, and fist-tight rhythmic hairpin 
turns) was bound to do well, because if 
nothing else it leaves an impression — 
about two inches deep in the middle of 
your forehead. What makes them different 
is that they come across as nice fun-loving 
guys rather than poseurs of menace. 

Uncle Betty are equally fun-loving and 
even self-effacing. After Iggy Pop intro- 
duced them at the final, guitarist Matt 
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chirped brightly, “Thanks, Mr. Pop!” Their 
songs also have a lot of hard crunch but 
abound in happy, engaging melodies per- 
fectly suited for their endearing, upbeat 
delivery. Plus they’ve got an unerring 
knack for surprising covers: they opened 
their sets with Styx songs and did a rave- 
up version of Paula Abdul’s “Straight Up.” 

Let’s describe the difference between 
the two bands this way: both play loud 
and hard, and there’s a lot of mega-hair 
tossing going on, but Seka are named after 
a famous porn-movie star and Uncle Betty 
closed with the “Oompah Doompah” song 
from Willie Wonka. Uncle Betty were a lit- 
tle ragged in their final set, and Seka out- 
muscled them. 

Neither band were much in evidence 
when the night finally fizzled out. Albert O 
of ’BCN said the anticlimactic finale was 
the result of a day “filled with dumb little 
snags. A lot of really stupid things hap- 
pened.” There were equipment problems, 
transportation breakdowns, bad sound- 
checks, Harding went on too late and 
played too long, and one insider said Pop 
was uncooperative. 

At the end, Albert concluded, “Every- 
body was just spent and steamed.” By the 
time Pop hit the stage to announce the 
winners, the two bands already knew the 
results and were upstairs guzzling beer 
together. For everyone else, the good 
times of the past three weeks — and they 
were good — were over. Not with a bang, 
but with a shrug. 

ODDS & ENDS. Friday, May 31: Titanics, 
Slaves, and Fighting Cocks at Axis; Ronnie 
Earl, Sugar Ray & the Broadcasters at 
Nightstage; Pivnerts, Trojan Ponies, 
Divinity School, Letters to Cleo, the 
Barneys at Bunratty’s; Volcano Suns 
record-release party at the Channel, with 
the Bags, Hollow Heydey, Astronaut, and 
High Risk Group; Sleep Chamber, Funeral 
Party, and D.D.T. at the Rat. . . Saturday, 
June 1: Pere Ubu at the Paradise; the 
Dictators at the Channel, with Nervous 
Eaters, Gang Green, and Tommy Gun & 
the Hit Squad; Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson 
at Ed Burke’s . . . Tuesday the 4th: meat- 
and-potatoes rock songwriter Mark 
Germino and his hard-biting band the 
Sluggers at Nightstage . . . Thursday the 
6th: Tower of Power, on the heels of their 
new album Monster on a Leash, at the 
Paradise; at Johnny D’s, the Rebirth Brass 
Band and the Wild Magnolias from New 
Orleans. 

RIP. Gene Clark, one of the five founding 
Byrds, died in his Sherman Oaks (Cali- 
fornia) home on May 24. Clark left. the 
band in 1967. His most recent recording, 
aside from old material re-released last 
year in a Byrds retrospective box, was a 
1987 album with Textones singer-guitarist 
Carla Olson. QO 





avant-garde jazz, it seemed the 

Middle East Cafe’s cramped stage 
had hosted every form of alternative musi- 
cal entertainment imaginable. But last 
Sunday, the Noise’s production of Andrew 
Lloyd Webber’s Jesus Christ Superstar 
opened the club’s doors to yet another 
vision of excess: the rock opera. 

Produced by the fanzine’s editor, T Max, 
the performance was part amateur come- 
dy, part vocal dramatics, and — providing 
you have some attachment for the musi- 
cal’s sappy lyrics and infuriatingly memo- 
rable tunes — altogether entertaining. 

In keeping with Lloyd Webber’s concept 
of Christ as a sort of pre-Elvis mega-star, 
the bulk of the cast were made up of 
minor gods and goddesses from the local 
rock scene, including Stormwindow’s 
Doug Thoms as Judas, the Atom Said’s 


F=: belly dancing to punk rock and 


| Gabrielle Travis as Jesus, and country 


singer Miss Xanna Don’t as Mary Magda- 
lene. 

In the small, packed club, with no 
scenery and little by way of costumes, the 
emphasis was on the power of the singers’ 


| voices rather than their acting abilities. 


Still, with few exceptions, the unconven- 


| tional casting worked, and the characters 
| whom the performers had already estab- 


lished on stage with their own bands fit 
surprisingly neatly into their roles in the 
musical. 

Hulking and massive-voiced, Thoms 
turned Judas into a heavy-metal antagoniz- 
er wrenching his songs to raving pitches. 
He’s a match for any hard-rock screamer, 
and also for Christ’s tortured betrayer. 
Perhaps the only member of the cast who 
avoided the temptation to exaggerate his 
or her role and ham for the audience was 
Travis, who as Jesus carried herself with 
poise and intent composure, her voice as 


Local Superstar 


The Noise’s night at the opera - 
by Polly Campbell 





alternately powerful and gentle as waves 
breaking and receding on a stone beach. 
The almost physical tension she created 
between herself and Thoms was the pro- 
duction’s one completely serious piece of 


saliten 


Doug Thoms as Judas: a heavy-metal antagonizer 
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acting. 

All around these two, the fun rolled on 
in almost-farcical proportions. Although 
Mick Maldonado (of the Uninvited) was a 
suitably imposing high priest Caiaphas, 





and Xanna Don’t a meek, sweet-voiced 
Mary Magdalene, Jodi Sussman (Trojan 
Ponies) made the interesting decision to 
interpret the apostle Simon as a squirming 
sex kitten in a mini-dress, belting out her 
solos like Janis Joplin resurrected. Mean- 
while, the prancing and singing chorus — 
who doubled as apostles, merchants (sell- 
ing gas masks and go-go boots), and lep- 
ers — hustled on, off, and around the tiny 
stage, keeping each scene moving with 
surprising agility. 

The performance’s most entertaining 
moments came during the final scenes, 
when Christ was being hauled back and 
forth between King Herad and Pontius 
Pilate. A captain’s hat over one eyebrow 
and two cigarettes going at once, Big 
Dipper’s Bill Goffrier played Pilate as a 
neurotic, hip-swiveling official, twitching 
around the stage on dramatic gestures, 
flicking an eyelid at the audience with 
hilarious timing. Less subtle, though 
equally funny, Wheelers and Dealers 
singer Patrick McGrath’s Herod staggered 
around Travis, tousled, lecherous, and 
larger than life. Two mikes in one hand, 
three bottles of Budweiser in the other, he 
leaned into her impassive face, demand- 
ing, “Turn my water into Bud.” The audi- 
ence roared approvingly, brandishing 
their beers. 

That substitution of lyrics underlined the 
joke of our being jammed into the small 
back room of a club and watching local 
lead singers work their vocal cords out on 
the most over-blown rock opera of them 
all. Still, I was pleasantly rised by the 


level of energy and affection the whole 
cast, and the impressively tight band led 
by ex—Well Babies guitaristSteve Silbert, 
put into the performance. Jesus might 
have wept, but all at the Middle East 
seemed perfectly; satisfied, O 












MARSHALL 
CRENSHAW 


“1 really dig this record,” enthuses Marshall 
Crenshaw. “it sounds like...likce me.” 

“Lite's Too Short” — Marshall Crenshaw's sixth 
album overall and his first for MCA/Paradex — contains 
everything we've come to expect from the Detroit-bred, 
New York-based singer/songwriter/guitarist. But, in 
addition to containing his usual unforgettable melodies, 
thoughtful lyrics and heartfelt performances, the new disc 
represents a significant leap forward for the artist. With 
producer Ed Stasium (Living Colour, Jef! Healy, eg 
Smithereens, Ramones) behind the beard, “Life's Too aX. 
Short” has the toughest sound of any Crenshaw release to 4 @ 
date, mbdng a heightened sonic aggressiveness with the | Daa 


artist's trademark songcraft. 
in addition, the album's songs may be the strongest 
and most insightful that Crenshaw’'s ever written. “Better £1 
Back Off,” “Stop Doing That,” “Don't Disappear Now” and 
“Everything's the Truth” examine thorny adult relationships 
with a sense of maturity that never prevents Crenshaw 
from rocking up a storm. Add to that the twisted humor of 
“Fantastic Planet of Love,” and the quiet introspection of 
“Somewhere Down the Line” — not to mention a snazzy 
cover of “Faces of Fashion,” written and recorded by the 
New Zealand combo the Tall Dwarfs — and the result is a 
stunning collection of tunes. Life's too short not to pick up 
the album critics are hailing as the finest of Marshall's 
career. 
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“...They were always wierd but 
there was life before they be- 
came truly kinky...” “Kinky,” 
the new album from Australia’s 
HOODOO GURUS has just 
been released on RCA Records. 
“Their fifth album, it continues 
their tradition of making music 
Rolling Stone dubs “a joyful 
noise forged from ‘60s garage 
grunge, daredevil MC5 metal 
and ‘70s pogo pop.” 
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: METAL CHURCH 

; The Human Factor 
MIND FUNK 
Mind Funk 


VINNIE JAMES 
All American Boy 


THUNDER . 
Back Street Symphony 

CHUBB ROCK 
The One 

TUCK & PATTI 

Dream 


FISHBONE 
The Reality of My Surroundings 








And the title? Vocalist Dave 
Faulkner says “for us it was a 
joke but unfortunately people 
are going to assume it’s a sexual 
innuendo. My idea of Kinky 
was that swinging Sixties thing, 
and Carnaby Street where 
they’d say that something saw 
Kinky, and they didn’t mean 
that it was leather and whips, 
but that it was groovy.” 








“Kinky” grooves from start to 
finish. Mixed by veteran Ed 
Stasium (Smithereens, Living 
Colour, Jeff Healey) and pro- 
duced by the band, “Kinky” isa 
“bottomless bag of pop hooks 
and songs that stick...quality 
musicianship and songwriting, 
a dose of humor and charisma, 
and the lost art of rock and roll 
abandon.” 
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the U.K., played three British and two European tours, 


blvesy- “British rock is rediscovering its | supported Heart on a continental swing, and won oO . Rapping since the age of 12, CHUBB ROCK has ive 


roots,” suggests guitarist/songwriter Luke Morley, : omen assingly rave reviews for its performan ’THUN- 
pet hs = ett eae Wile sebagai “a oped an innovative rapping technique that has brought 
“and achieving a credibility it hasn't had since 


fo band that lives its life to the fullest="Welre - hi 
the end of the Seventies. There was an intensity jl, nice guys who rock and roll,” says lead vocalist * national recognition with his intelligent and thought 
and honesty in that music that most latter-da j 


Danny Bowes, “we're not full of ourselves just because 
rock has missed.” Rhythm guitarist/keyboard, we're onstage. Butourcommonaimistoenjoyourselves ., With the release of his latest onic “The One,” Chubb 
player Ben Matthews agrees: “There was a lack y as much as possible and we are entertainers. The +  -oflects on the major issues of today. From themes such 
of any decent rock music in this country for a audience does expect ig Sleek from ‘rock stars.’ What 6 eeeniiliones ae 

? - as racial injustice, the seedy underworld, and 
decade. It had become too clinical and porto) they expect...is for us tox tize their areas for them.” 
and lost its excitement. People were waiting for P fatal attractions, Chubb providg 
that excitement to return.” -% 
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Backstreet Sympho * ing radio and club worthy, 
Featuring: Dirty Love ° Until ee - Even the least hardcore rap fan will 
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find their body moving to Chubb’s 
rhythm, Chubb’s latest release, ’ 
One,” says it all. Chubb Rock is in , 
fact, THE ONE. ;. 
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VINNIE JAMES is an optimist. He is positivity— 
a cauldron of musical and lyrical energy whose RCA 
Records debut album, “All American Boy,” is an 
autobiography, a social study and a call to action. 

The singer/songwriter/guitarist’s music engag 


ing blend of electric and acoustic textures, 
ES’ songs never fail to deliver a mes- 


Vinnie wrestles with are the history of Native Ameri- 
cans, society's stereotypes and the fate of our environ- 
ment. In truth, every song on the album reflects 
sincerity, conviction and honesty. 

At a time when the entire world is vibrating with 
new possibilities, the songs of VINNIE JAMES on “All 
American Boy” are not only timely, but they will make 
a difference. 
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When he plays his guitar he’s her band—the drums, bass and castanets— 
yet he plays alone and never switches instruments. When she sings, her 
melodies can speak with a quiet eloquence or get so funky they virtually 
shimmy to the groove. On stage, they’re each other’s inspiration, two creative 
forces challenging one another to stretch their musical boundaries. And when 
at last he unstraps his guitar and she puts down her microphone, they are 
husband and wife. 

With “Dream,” their most stylistically varied recording, they bring together 
the best elements of what each does individually. Though it features solo 
pieces, TUCK AND PATT!’s interplay creates unique shades that come only from 
advanced musical intimacy. Between the two of them, Tuck Andress and Patti 

6.99 CASS . Cathcart have corned a market based on Jove, harmony, undying trust in one 
11.99 CD : another’s instincts, and a simply remarkable sense of time. 6.99 CASS 
11.99 CD 
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what's going on now. This ain't no Bobby Brown, it’s not a rap group...It’s like a whole new radio terrorism. We play our music. 
We produce it ourselves. It comes from our Souls. This isn’t something that's sampled from somebody else’s own stuff. This is 
our music.” 


life. And in FISHBONE'S case, it seems, the hwo are one and the same. Listen to “The Reality Of My Surroundings” for definitive 
proof. It's a music that rockets all over the map, incorporating everything from Solemn martial drums to swinging James Brown 
horn lines to blazing metal guitar. It is by turns melancholy and profane, raucous and reflective, deeply cynical and wryly, 
humorously observant. This is an audio assault, a musical mugging. But then, listen to it make its case on issues like crack 
addiction, racism and ignorance and you realize that it’s something else too—toch with brains and heart. 


album is a purer, less diluted showcase than any they've ever had. This, if you will pardon the pun, is the raw Fish. 



































“We're doing Some different stuff.” says guitarist Hendall Jones. “We're playing music that is completely different from 
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It is Said with deeply-felt conviction. This is our music. From the tone of his voice, he might as well be saying This is our 


With “The Reality Of Our Surroundings,” the band aims to win over still more converts. The band members say the new 
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“Born to lose/Live to win” may not be the most “Eagle Rock” (a nifty throwback to Lemmy’s ‘50s rock and 


roll roots), and a loving tribute to New York's original punk- 










optimistic credo to live by, buti 


rockers: “Ramones.” The music is hard and heavy, the 
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MOTORHEAD’s WTG abit album, “1916,” is annals of 
band’s first new release in nearly two years and em : 


eagerly awaited by the heavy-rock hordes. “197%6" 
includes a fistful of new MOTORHEAD originals includ 
ing “Voices In The Sky,” “Shut You Down,” “Angel City,” 
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he spirit of black music right now is 
OT sntintses, even churchy. Some- 

times it’s an almost-acoustic rhythm- 
based form that could pass for jazz. And 
that’s news, because this soul-based sound 
is marginalizing rap, at long last. 

The new trend has nothing to do with 
bitches with problems, homeboys, James 
Brown samples, Afro-centrism, or any 
other kind of street-talk shtick that’s been 
targeted to rebel-headed white kids ever 
since Run-D.M.C. first put on Aerosmith’s 
clothes in “Walk This Way.” Instead, it’s 
the voice of smooth-heat singer Will 
Downing crooning into and out of love in 
A Dream Fulfilled (island). And it’s Phil 
Perry’s drum-synthesizer-and-saxophone 
band stepping back from his vocal solos in 
The Heart of the Man (Capitol). 

Luther Vandross also has the new feel- 
ing. His kick-strut soul-stepping baritone 
on side one of Power of Love (Epic) carries 
him closer to the pulpit than he’s ever 
dared go. Nicki Richards’s intense and 
soulful delirium in Naked to the World 
(Atlantic) gets down to a holy dance that 
Chaka Khan might envy (and used to do), 
and her rhythm men’s funky guitar slides 
and sweat-spurting piano solos make sure 

her feet keep on pushing. And of the new- 
style albums, Marva Hicks (Polydor) bene- 
fits most from its timely release date. 

It’s Perry’s stretched-out falsetto cries 
and flamboyant smooch singing that are 
truest to soul. None of the new-spirit per- 
formers shatters composure into so many 
pieces as this man, who is baritone one 
minute and high tenor the next. The jazz- 
and-soul combination in Perry’s session 
works because it’s a hybrid, not a fusion: 
the music surprises the singing, the singing 
surprises the music. With Perry’s gospel- 
worried falsetto shrieks in “Call Me,” the 
first single, you’d expect to hear the Sweet 
Inspirations doing back-up, as they did for 
Aretha Franklin at Muscle Shoals. Instead, 
there are sax and trumpet solos, straight- 
ahead drumming, and limpid synths, as if 
Perry’s producer were sampling Will 
Downing’s jazzy A Dream Fulfilled. 

Perry’s “Amazing Love,” “Forever,” and 
“Good-bye” are similarly deceptive. Their 
lazybones bass lines and fuzzy synth riffs 
lead up to a voice somewhere between a 
croon and pop soul; Perry jumps his bari- 
tone to tenor and higher, and he so vividly 
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Back 


to church 


Black pop returns 
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by Michael Freedberg 





Luther Vandross: he puts on his velvet purr and admires himself. 


contorts his working of “amazing” from a 
mere lyric to an action that you forget the 
music’s there. Some of his moves go direct 
to gospel: when he duets “God’s Gift to 
the World” with CeCe Winans, each singer 
puts out and takes up the other’s spirit. 

In Perry’s most spiritual moments — daz- 
zling soul shouts in “Amazing Love,” some 
rock-funking sidestrut in “(Forever in the) 
Arms of Love,” his impossibly plunging 
falsetto in “Say Anything” — he sticks his 
neck out all the way. Purists might complain 
that jazz backing gives a false impression of 
his soul power, but full-scale church arrange- 
ments would really be a false note. Perry’s 
music isn’t about recapturing soul’s past; it’s a 
struggle to feel his way toward a righteous- 
ness so distant it remains out of reach. 

Perry’s willingness to reach out into the 
void makes his album the best of the new 
releases, but Luther Vandross and Nicki 
Richards are right there. Not since Never 
Too Much, or even his years as lead singer 
for the Italian disco ensemble Change, has 
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Vandross let a rhythm rush his voice as 
willingly as on the first side of Power of 
Love. He takes the testifying bridge of 
“Power of Love/Love Power” at full speed, 
cruises a bit faster than comfortably 
through “She Doesn’t Mind,” and worries 
his lonely way through the beat-driven 
growl of “The Rush.” 

If you don’t think there’s a difference, in 
Vandross’s romance, between complacent 
coziness and love pursued come-what- 
may, turn to the album’s B side, where he 
puts on his velvet purr — and admires 
himself. Fortunately, he ends side two by 
covering Ben E. King’s “I Who Have 
Nothing” in duet with Martha Wash, and 
her looseness moves him to lose himself. 

As for Richards, her debut has all the 
soprano intensity and foot-stomping 
rhythm of En Vogue’s Born To Sing. There 
are 13 songs, all with melodies simple 
enough to remember and nimble enough 
to spin Richards high above high C. Chaka 
Khan might turn back toward home again 





if she heard Richards’s sweet ferocity. But 
till then, who’s going to complain that 
Richards’s voice (and many of the melo- 
dies) was Chaka’s to begin with? 

The clarity and singlemindedness of Will 
Downing’s crooning A Dream Fulfilled puts 
it on a level with Perry’s declamatory soul. 
The arrangements consistently use piano for 
their foundation, and no fan of house music 
will turn away. Add synths to double up the 
rhythm and sweetness, and overlay bass 
lines and drums for a murmur of melody. 

The feel of Downing’s music, most of it 
scored by jazz pianist Onaje Allan Gumbs, 
is succinct and fast even when the tempo 
isn’t. Downing’s singing reshapes Van- 
dross’s velvet purr into a purr of his own, 
which sometimes speechifies as he search- 
es for the right thing to say and feel. All 
Downing’s songs have a shift from grand to 
near-casual that lyrics like “Hello, girl, it’s 
been a while/Since I’ve learned to laugh 
and smile” (from “I Go Crazy”) catch almost 
off-guard. Downing sounds as if he were 
trying to get comfortable, as one song and 
then another — and time itself — runs by. 

Marva Hicks is so serious about love that 
her voice hardly has room to digress, and 
only two of her six producers — her spon- 
sor Stevie Wonder is one — dare to impose 
a basic pop hook. The hooks she does get 
don’t catch. It’s too late for Larry Robinson's 
Soul II Soul beat to make “I Got You Where 
I Want” work, and the Caron Wheeler little- 
voice that Robinson shifts Hicks into is 
completely off for a singer whose forte is 
directness. Wonder’s contribution, “Strong 
Is Our Love,” is no better. The melody is a 
Stevie melody, and so, it seems, is the sec- 
ond voice in this supposed duet. 

The hookless songs benefit because 
there’s nothing to them but her voice. When 
she avers, in “Never Been in Love Before,” 
that she’s “acting like the schoolgirl,” you 
accept the simile even if no schoolgirl you've 
known ever looked a first love this squarely 
(or elegantly) in the eye. Hicks’s powerful 
voice is enough even in “Never Say Never” 
and “In Love with Love,” ballads that are 
stately merely because she’s singing them, 
and it overpowers the synthfunk of “What Is 
Love” and “One Good Reason” despite the 
presence of a bass riff as straight-up as her 
voice. She sounds like a woman who's hav- 
ing fun and means it without sacrificing one 
decibel of her put-it-to-ya soul power. oO 


SATURDAY JUNE & IS 


BANGLADESH DAY 


50% of all Garment District 


revenue that day will be donated 


to Oxfam America for relief for 


the hundreds of thousands now 


suffering in Bangladesh. 


We all 


CAN make a difference! 


An Alternative 


Department Store 


STORE HOURS Mon.-Fri. 12-7 Sat. 9-7 Sun.12-5 


200 Broadway 
Cambridge, MA 
617°s76eS230 
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MAY 31, 1991 


HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 
7:30 (2) The Channel 2 Auction. Hold us down. If 
we jump for joy too high, we might hurt ourselves. 
(Until 1 a.m., unless, of course, viewership at that 
time is so high and the bidding so hot and heavy that 
WGBH decides to stay on the air longer.) 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 


Orioles. 

9:00 (7) Baby Girl Scott (movie). CBS apparently 
has opted to be the Prime Time Soaper Network. 
John Lithgow, Mary Beth Hurt, and Linda Kelsey star 
in this 1987 TV-movie about a couple confronting the 
fate of their prematurely born daughter. (Until 11 


p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
1:00 (2) Sex and the Channel 2 Auction. Well, half 
that title is for real. As a finale for this week's 
fundraising activity, Bill Weld is going to auction off 
the commonwealth. By next week, we could be 
Texans — or Japanese. (Until the ozone layer disap- 
pears — at least there’s hope in our lifetimes.) 
1:00 (7) Baseball. First-round play of the NCAA 
World Series. 
3:00 (4) Basketball. If necessary, game seven of the 
Western Conference NBA playoffs. 
8:00 (38) Hurry Sundown (movie). Michael Caine 
and Jane Fonda star in a truly ugly 1967 melodrama 
about a Southern SOB (Caine) acting all ruthless 
about buying up his cousin's land. And while Massa 
Caine’s up in the big house calling the shots, Missie 
Jane takes saxophone lessons. It's really all quite 
remarkably bad. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Rhinestone (movie). You probably missed 
this one in the theaters. Thank God for TV, because 
it doesn't get any better than this. Sylvester Stallone 
and Dolly Parton star in a musical romantic comedy 
about a big-chested country star who bets she can 
turn a big-chested but empty-headed big-city cab driv- 
er into a C&W sensation. The only reason to watch 
this is to verify whether there really can be something 
worse than Tango and Cash. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Kiss Shot (movie). In which the difficulties 
of being an out-of-work divorced mother of a teenage 
girl are overcome through pool-table expertise. 

gives us a break. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) Life with Father (movie). William Powell 
and Irene Dunne star in the popular 1947 drama 
about a Victorian eccentric (which is apparently the 
old name for sexist pig) and his uneasy-but-lovable 
home life. (Until midnight.) 
11:30 (5) Sink the Bismarck (movie). The English 
Navy muster all available forces to destroy the Nazi's 
most threatening ip. From 1960 and starring 
Kenneth More and Dana Wynter. (Until 1:25 a.m.) 


1:00 (2) The Auction of the Gods. Various deities 
from the world's great religions step in to save 
WGBH. On the block today will be eternal life, divine 
intervention, wishes (sets of three), a timetable for 
the next apocalypse, and the patent on fire. (Until 
Judgment Day — a Monday holiday here; celebrated 
late in Canada.) 

1:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Baltimore 
Orioles. 


7:00 (38) Magic (movie). The old killer ventriloquist- 
dummy story starring Ann-Margret and Anthony 
Hopkins. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Baby M (movie), part one. JoBeth Williams, 
John Shea, Bruce Weitz, and Robin Strasser star in 
a two-part drama based on one of the most unpleas- 
ant legal battles of the century — the custody fight 
over the child of a surrogate mom. To be concluded 
on Monday starting at 9 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) The 45th Annual Tony Awards. Rec- 
ognizing that the wins and losses of this Broadway 
awards show are of little real interest to most of the 
country (where the only connection audiences have 
with the shows in question involve seeing Bert Convy 
and Dixie Carter do them in summer stock), the Tony 
producers have bent over backward to make their 
event entertaining and appealing to the non-New York 
public. Consequently, this has been a good effort for 
the past few years. Check it out. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Masterpiece Theatre: Summer's Lease, 
part four. Displaced to WGBX by the Auction. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) Mystery: /nspector Morse: Deceived by 
Flight, part one. Repeated from last week. John 
Thaw as Inspector Morse investigates a cricket-team 
murder. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. Does Bill Moyers 
spend his entire life on camera, or has he been 
cloned? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

12:35 a.m. (5) The Count of Monte Cristo (movie). 
The 1934 film version of the Dumas revenge tale, 
starring Robert Donat and Elissa Landi. (Until 2:35 
a.m.) 


MONDAY 
1:00 (2) The Dull Auction. Among today’s bidding 
opportunities, a chance to have Chris Lydon come to 
your home and talk real slow and bore you to death 
in person. (Until we fall asleep.) 
8:00 (4) Drugs in Black and White. WBZ bumps 
Fresh Prince of Bel-Air for this special comparing 
drug use by blacks and whites, and by inner-city 
teenagers and their suburban counterparts. (Until 9 
p.m.) 
8:00 (25) Wall Street (movie). How confused was 
our national value system in the ‘80s? Pretty damn 
confused, since there were actually people who felt 
some sympathy for the “Greed is good” posturing of 
Michael Douglas playing the financial bastard in this 
high-finance epic. Co-starring Charlie Sheen. (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Promised Land (movie). This must be 
Dumb Soap Opera Movie Week on WSBK (at least 
through Wednesday). Kiefer Sutherland and Meg 
Ryan star in a 1988 weeper about four young adults 
disappointed by real life. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) False Witness (movie). TV-movie stuff from 
1989, with Phylicia (Cosby) Rashad and Philip 
Michael (Miami Vice) Thomas as lovers and fellow 
district attorneys who can't agree on how to investi- 
gate a murder. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Baby M (movie), part two. The not-too-satis- 
fying conclusion. (Until 11 p.m.) 


10:00 (44) Discover: The World of Science. Only 
on PBS: a visit to a leech farm and a hedgehog hos- 
pital. For the hedgehog’s sake, we hope those are 
unrelated facilities. (Until 11 p.m.) 


TUESDAY 

1:00 (2) The Economic Option Auction. A new 
idea in fundraising: unemployed viewers can bid on 
jobs with the selling price deducted from wages over 
the next three years, (Until the good times roll.) 

8:00 (38) Blue City (movie). Continuing Dumb Soap 
Opera Movie Week on WSBK, we have Judd Nelson 
and Ally Sheedy in a 1986 yarn about a man who 
seeks reconciliation with his father, only to learn that 
Dad's dead and the cops don’t care. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) The Illustrated Man (movie). An anthology 
of sci-fi tales from the pen of Ray Bradbury. Rod 
Steiger and Claire Bloom star. Excellent. (Unti-10 


p.m.) 

8:00 (44) Nova: Return to Mount St. Helens. 
Revisiting the Pacific Northwest's killer volcano, 10 
years after its big blow-up. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) Taken Away (movie). Valerie Bertinelli is 
suspected of being an unsuitable parent. Who would 
know? From 1989. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Frontline: Children of the Night. A repeat- 
ed report on the plights of runaway boys on the 
streets of San Francisco. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (4) C. Everett Koop, M.D. Is that like Marcus 
Welby, M.D.? Actually, this kicks off a five-part series 
in which the nation's First Doctor looks at the state of 
health care in America, including the shortage of 
doctors, the non-shortage of drugs, and the health- 
insurance mess. Maybe later he'll explain how the 
nation’s First Dog got lupus. Further installments will 
air on Sundays, beginning June 9. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (44) The Mind: Thinking. Let's see . . . this 
show is about... ah... the process of human... 
ah... thought. . . . The thought process .. . of 
humans... you know . . . (Until 11 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 
1:00 (2) The Legislative Auction. Okay, you voted 
for them; now's your chance for some favors. Elected 
Beacon Hill officials will solicit bribes from bidders. 
Your chance to have a sludge plant relocated or 
some state education money siphoned into your 
town's elder-bus program. Included will be a Jobs for 
In-Laws Quickie Board. (Until the revolution.) 
8:00 (7) Toon Night. This week's animated action 
features the deservedly cult-popular Rocky and His 
Friends. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Firstborn (movie). More of Dumb Soap 
Opera Movie Week. Teri Garr and Peter Weller star 
in the sad story of an oldest son grappling with his 
divorced mom's boyfriend. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Basketball. Game one of the NBA final, with 
the Chicago Bulls taking on (probably) the Los 
Angeles Lakers or (possibly) the Portland Trail 


Blazers. 

9:00 (44) Moyers: Spirit and Nature. A “thought- 
provoking” special, we're told, about the relationship 
between and ethical beliefs and the environ- 
ment. The thought most immediately provoked is 
“What?” Perhaps an example would clear this up. 
(Until 10:30 p.m.) 

10:00 (5) The Family Works: Five Families in 
Massachusetts. Mary Richardson profiles the 
Welds; Mike Barnicle visits the Fords (adoptive par- 
ents of Atlanta Hawks star Rumeal Robinson); Peter 
Mehegan checks out the Macaras clan of 
Provincetown; Clark Booth checks in on Jim Lonborg 
and family; and Susan Wornick covers the Mosses, a 
close-knit middle-class black family. (Until 11 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 
1:00 (2) The Money Tree Auction. Your chance to 
bid on things that fell through the cracks of the region- 
al economy during the past year. Items on the block 
include Bank of New England letterhead stationery 
and several thousand foreclosed homes with partially 
renovated bathrooms. (Until the last penny’s spent.) 
8:00 (38) Save the Tiger (movie). A irritating 1973 
comedy “classic” that falls apart into unnecessary 
mania as only an old Jack Lemmon film can. 
Corporate high jinks and misapplied farce. Co-star- 
ring Jack Gilford. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Mystery: /nspector Morse: Deceived by 
Flight, part two. Sergeant Lewis goes undercover as 
a bowler. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (44) Safe Speech, Free Speech, and the 
University. The rise of academic censorship and 
how it's turning our campuses into forums for the 
unfree exchange of ideas. (Until 11 p.m.) 


RIDAY 
10:00 a.m. (4) Tennis. French Open men's semi- 
finals. 
1:00 (2) The Auction. But seriously folks, the annual 
Channel 2 Auction is one of the worst television 
events ever conceived. That doesn’t mean that 
WGBH doesn't need or deserve the money raised. It 
does. But now that we have the Home Shopping 
Network, everyone who actually liked watching the 
Auction is otherwise engaged. And in these awful 
hard times, we suspect bidding may be down this 
year. (Until better days.) 
9:00 (4) Basketball. Game two of the NBA finals. 
9:00 (7) The Outside Woman (movie). A BIFTVM* 
about a woman who renounces her dull life in favor 
of an affair with a convict. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) American Playhouse: A Great Wall. 1986 
US-Chinese comedy in which a Chinese-American 
family spend their summer vacation with cousins in 
Beijing. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Oakland A's. 
1:30 a.m. Salome, Where She Danced (movie). A 
1945 TOM" starring Yvonne De Carlo as a stripper 
recruited as a vamping spy. Also starring Rod 
Cameron and Walter Slezak. Where do they get 
these movies? (Until 3:30 a.m.) 
3:40 a.m. (7) Expresso Bongo (movie). Another of 
the great TOMs of all time. British pop star Cliff 
Richard plays the bongo-drum virtuoso whom show- 
biz agent Laurence Harvey determines to make a 
superstar. From 1959. (Until 5:30 a.m.) 


*BIFTVM = Based-in-fact TV-movie. 
*TOM = Truly odd movie. 
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A 10K pledge walk to benefit AIDS prevention and care 
Sunday, June 2™ on Boston Common 


LOOK FOR FREE GIVEAWAYS* AT THE BOSTON PHOENIX/WFNX 
BALLOON ON THE BOSTON COMMON BEFORE THE WALK AND FOR 
FREE SODA AND CANDY AT OUR WATER STOP AT THE HARVARD 
AVENUE PURITY SUPERMARKET, MIDWAY THROUGH THE A.I.D.S. WALK 


*WHILE SUPPLIES LAST. 
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Best Guiness in Boston 
304-306 Washington St, Brighton Line 
Qn789-4100 | 783-9400 
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Betty Carter performs at the Regattabar Friday through Sunday. 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215 at least eight days 
before the issue in which it would appear. 
We can’t take 

any listings over the phone. There is no 
charge, but your copy may be rewritten 
due to space limitations. Include the time 
of the event (or the hours that a gallery or 
museum is open to the public), date, 
place, a description of the event, how 
much it costs, and a phone’ number that 
can be published. Specify whether 
admission is free; listings will not be 
published without price information. If the 
information is for an event or exhibit 
lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like 
the listing to appear. Repeat listings may 
be deleted due to space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them 
by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o 
Bill Marx. Auditions, classes, religious 
services, reunions, and events requiring 
advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to 
take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs 
are considered for publication but are not 
returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEAD- 
LINE IS THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be 
considered for “Hot Tix," the deadline is a 
week earlier; to be considered for “Next 
Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500 

BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from 
Brookline, 911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 





BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 
911 


SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 

POISON: Poison Control System, 232- 
2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498- 


BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 
732-5636 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater 
Lynn and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for 
immediate and continuing support, 
medical and legal information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 


ubs 


FRIDAY 
ANTHONY’S (628-4220), 156 Highland 
Ave., Somerville. Free Style. 

AVENUE C (423-3832), 5 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Progressive rock by DJ. 

THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Greek music with 
bellydancing. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Titanics, Slaves, Fighting Cocks. 
BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club 
Nicole, 40 Dalton St., Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., “Another Saturday Night,” musical 
entertainment featuring pop and R&B hits 
of the '70s and ‘80s, with audience 
participation. 

BLACKBURN’S (283-9108), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. Call for information. 

BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., 
Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB (227-9660), 300 
North Marketbuilding, Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 
70 Rowes Wharf, Boston. In the 
Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfied 
St, Cambridge. Dancing to salsa, bolero, 


» cumbia, and merengue music by the 


Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco 
St, Boston. Volcano Suns record release 
party, with the Bags, Astronaut, High Risk 


Group. 

CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Martin Sexton. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Music by Dus. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Inquiring Minds. 
CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 





Somerville. Ultra Blue, Whigs, Rick Dohr 
and Rock Twice. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, 
Boston. At 11 p.m., “Disco Inferno” dance 


party. 

CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 

CLUB SODA (595-7957), Rte. 1, 
Peabody. Non-alcoholic dance club (ages 
18 and over). 

COLONIAL HILTON (245-9300), exit 42 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., Matt 
Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN (508-369-9200), 48 
Monument Sq., Concord. At 7 and 9:30 
p.m., Sally Rogers (Catie Curtis opens the 
7 p.m. show). 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), 
Copley Sq., Boston. At 7 p.m., Ken 
Stanton. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. Night Magic. 
DAKOTA'S (737-1777), 101 Arch St., 
Boston. Dance music by DJ Kevin Du. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Fat City. 

THE EDGE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., 
Boston. Bobby Radcliff, Black River 
Snakes, Devotions. 

EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old 
Concord Rd., Billerica. Heretix, 
Scatterfield, Inside Out. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
Bristol Lounge, 200 Boylston St., Boston. 
At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
Winter. 

GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Fools, Storyteller, Evidence. 
HARBOR CLUB (426-8600), 145 
Northern Ave., Boston. Dance music by 


Du. 

HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 
Brighton Ave., Allston. Eight to the Bar. 
HOLIDAY INN (742-7630), Reflections 
Lounge, Government Center, Boston. At 
4:30 p.m., Bob Talalla. 

HUB CLUB (338-6999), 533 Washington 
St, Boston. Call for information. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Animal Train. 

KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 
Cardinal Medeiros Ave., Cambridge. 
Richard DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 
LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond 
Jim's Piano Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley 
Sq., Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David Russell; 
at 8:30 p.m., Dave Cuddy. 
LILY’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, Boston. In the Piano Bar: 
from noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and 
other pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live 


piano music. 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music. Progressive music by DJ. 
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MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S 
(254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., Allston. 
Pivnerts, Divinity School, Trojan Ponies, 
Letters to Cleo. 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin 
St., Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: Joe Morocco 
Quartet. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey Moore. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354- 
8238), 472 Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 10 
p.m., Hellenic Music Ensemble (18+ 
show). 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk 
St., Boston. irish entertainment. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371), 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Turning Point. 
MOLLY McGUIRE’S RESTAURANT 
AND PUB (325-5700), 1885 Centre St., 
W. Roxbury. Joe O'Meara and Shoot the 
Moon 


NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
— At 7:30 and 11 p.m., Ronnie 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898- 
2231), 22 South St., Westborough. John 
McCutcheon, Dave Moore. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot 
Farms Terrace Room, 880 Broadway, 
Somerville. Non-smoking and non- 
alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Bop Harvey, Toasters. 
PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Cambridge. Guy Van Duser, Billy Novick, 
Steve Brennan. j 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, 
Boston. Sleep Chamber, D.D.T., Funeral. 
In the balcony: Wallflowers. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Betty Carter and Her Trio. 
ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., 
Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 
Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Upstairs; Stavros Latsinos 
and Stasinos. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Joe Pass. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 
Main St., Maynard. Big Blues Meanies. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Stovall Brown. 
TOP OF THE HUB (536-1775), Prudential 
Center, 52nd floor, Boston. Maggie 
Quartet. 


Galloway 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Chucklehead, 
Too Much Joy, Happy Campers (18+ 
show! 


). 
VENUS de MILO (421-9595), 11 
Lansdowne St., Boston. House, funk, 


hiphop, and progressive music. 
WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER (508- 
349-6055), Cahoon Hollow Beach, 


Wellfleet. Response. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 
Westem Ave., Cambridge. One People 
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WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 
Broadway, Somerville. Tony Carelli 
Quintet. 

YARD ROCK CAFE (472-9383), 132 E. 
Howard St., Quincy. Duran Wilkerson and 
the Rhythm Rockers. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pi., 
Boston. Music by Dus. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Forrock Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. “X Night.” 
BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
“Another Saturday Night.” See listing for 
Fri. 
BLACKBURN'’S, Gloucester. Call for 
information. 
BOBO'S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Call for 


information. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (494-1994), 
1 Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Madeleine Hall 
and the Rhythm Hounds. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Dictators. 
CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Randy 
Black, Laurie Geltman. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Rick Russell Band. 

. CLUB 3, Somerville. Rhythmatics 
(formerly Motor City Rhythm Kings), Nine 
Below Zero, Bobby Bell and Friends. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Adventures” dance party. 
COLONNADE HOTEL (424-7000), 
Zachary's, 120 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
In the Cafe Promenade: “Nights at the 


Opera. 

COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m., 
Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Call for 


information. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 7 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET'’S, Boston. At 6 p.m., Petre 


Golomme. 

DAKOTA'S, Boston. Dance music by DJ 
Kevin DJ. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson and the Magic Rockers. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Floating Boats, Dr. 
Carrot, Crisis of Faith. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Pousette-Dart 
Band. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Peter Cover; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis, with bassist Charlie LaChapelle. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Riders on the 
Storm, Deleriants, No Lies. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Call for 
information. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 
Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Boston Baked 
Blues. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O’Keefe. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Green Magnet School, Bewitched, 
6 Finger Satellite, Me Dizzy. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Dave Cuddy. 
LILY'S. In the Piano Bar: from noon to 
midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 


music. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music by DJ. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: 
Joe Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist 
Jeffrey Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Call for information. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish 
entertainment. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Shawn Colvin. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non- 
smoking and non-alcoholic club with 
dance music. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 7 p.m., Pere Ubu; 
at 11 p.m., “Paradise a Go-Go” dance 


party. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Guy Van Duser, 
Billy Novick, Steve Brennan. 

THE RAT, Boston. Blood Oranges. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 9 and 11 
p.m., Betty Carter and Her Trio. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Stavros 
Latsinos and Stasinos. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Joe Pass. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Help! 

THE TAM, Brookline. Gigolo Aunts. 

TOP OF THE HUB, Boston. Maggie 
Galloway Quartet. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Neighborhoods, Zug Zug, Pop Skill (18+ 


show). 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. Deep House, 
hip-hop, reggae, and funk with DJs Deb 
and Seanne. 

WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- 
fleet. Trevor D. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. One 
People. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Tony 
Carelli Quintet. 

YARD ROCK CAFE, Quincy. Zero 
Dinero. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston PI., 
Boston. Call for information. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 
Band. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. 
BRENDAN BEHAN (983-0491), 378 


Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOTT (494- 
6600), 2 Cambridge Center, Cambridge. 
Singles night. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-0167), 30 
JFK St., Cambridge. At 10:30 p.m., open- 
mike acoustic music night. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. “Singer/ 
Songwriter Night,” with host Darrel 
Scott 


CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Rock 'n roll/blues 


jam. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Call for 
information. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 a.m., pianist 
Bob Baugham; at 7:30, 9, and 11 p.m., 
Brian Walkley Quartet. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


DJ. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Call for 

information. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4 p.m., 

blues jam; at 9 p.m., benefit to fight AIDS 

with Radioactive Rustlers, Talking to 

Animals, We Saw the Wolf, Raindogs. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 

DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 

noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 

pianists; In the Cafe: at noon, live piano 

music. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 

Allston. Call for information. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Café Fleuri: At 

11 am., jazz brunch. 

LOADING ZONE (695-0087), 150 

Kneeland St., Boston. “60s and 70s Retro 

Dance Party,” featuring Lady DJ and Co. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Irish enter- 

tainment. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 

bridge. Call for information. 

MOLLY’S (783-2900), 161 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. “Rio Night.” 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 7 and 9 

p.m., Betty Carter and Her Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: at 2 p.m., 

John Payne Vocal Recital; at 8:30 p.m., 

Bochinche. Downstairs: Heavy Metal 


Horns. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Kenny 
Patrikis 


THE TAM, Brookline. Siamsa Theatre Co. 
presents A Pint of Theatre Is Your Only 


Man. 

WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- 
fleet. Incredible Casuals. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Mozam- 


ba. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Amazonas 


Band. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Call for 
information. 

BRENDAN BEHAN, Jamaica Plain. Call 
for information. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Barney Martin. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Call for 
information. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne 
Davis. 

GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 
TAP JAZZ CLUB (492-9723), 280 Green 
St., Cambridge. Call for information. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Call for 
information. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Doug Hammer. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Benefit for Who Is There To 
Mourne, a Native American tragedy, 
featuring Whirlwinds, Ignitors. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Jazz night (18+ show). 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Boccherini 
Ensemble. Downstairs: Wolfgang Muth- 
spiel Trio. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Bobby Bell and 
Friends. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Stone Soup Poetry. See listing under 
Prose. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

ZANZIBAR, Boston. Call for information. 


TUESDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
ALEXANDER’S (277-3400), 1700 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Jazz jam, featuring Trudy 
Sandhaus and Friends. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Call for 
information. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Syzygy, Smash, 
Steel Blue, Furor, Shanty Tramp (18+ 
show). 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Back Pages. 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Call for 
information. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 7 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
THE EDGE, Boston. Flat Stanley, Bob 
House, Cartunes. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Paul Geremia. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Call for 
information. 
HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 

Continued on page 32 
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CMOS 


“South Shore’s Newest Live Rock & Dance Club!” 


Fe] SNYDLEY WHIPLASH 


a 5- GONE MAD 
ge _ STOMPERS 


a BIT: 


330 Washington St., 


1E BARS 


Dedham, MA 


tt Rte. | in Dedham Square 


{Voted Boston’s Best Blues Club -Boston Magazine 1990 


HARPERS FERRY 
idee, 


R&B JAM with 
STOVALL BROWN 


Wednesday, June 5 * BLUES JAM with 
RICK RUSSEL 


BOSTON’S 


alelasismehm Le) (08S 


***ALL RED SOX GAMES 
WILL BE TELEVISED AT 
HARPERS!! 





BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 


Look For The Best New Reviews in This Week’s Issue 
of the Phoenix Literary Section (PLS) 


CHUCKLEHEAD | 
BUST * HAPPY CAMPERS 


SUN, JUNE 2 © OPEN AT 3 PM. 
ETHIOPIAN 


MON., JUNE 3 8:00PM © 18+ 


STONE SOUP POETRY 


ATWATER & DONNELLY 


CELEBRATED SEA SHANTY & FOLK DUO 





"THURS, UNE 6» TBs 
SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 
FROM VERMONT NINJA CUSTODIAN # CRAB DADDY 


FRI, JUNE 7 © 18+ 


THE NATIVES 
BRAHMAN CASTE # THETANS « * THE GORDONS 


| D HAN 


6/13 THE REIVERS ¢ 6/14 HERETIX 
6/28 UNCLE TUPELO 


err ep 


GOOD VIBRATIONS 


sASTEA. TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


CALL-FoR-TIX {§17) 931-2000 








JUNE 20 
JUNE 21 
JUNE 22 
JUNE 23 
JUNE 24 
JUNE 29 


CHECK 
OUT OUR 
NEW Low 


PRICESII 


ALL AGES!! 2PM DOORS!! 


JOE HIGGS/LUCKY DUBE 
BONG WATER 

THE FOOLS 

BOBBY "BLUE" BLAND 
LEEWAY 

THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


FREE PARKING!! 


Positive ID required. Doors 8PM. 
Tickets available at all 
Strawberries ¢ Ticketron 
Teletron 720-3434 
Concertcharge 497-1118 

The Channel Box Office 














‘ 
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THE GREATEST 
EXOTIC FEMALE 
REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 





formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollasion Beach Blvd 
Quincy — 479-8989 


STEVE SMMITH & 
THE NAKEDS 




























































WHITFIELD 100 Beautiful Intemational 
& THE SAVAGES esc”: aimee 
__HIGH TENSION _ a dans ln eelesiihaia's 
ani Y DREAMS MADE ntinuous 3! 
mga aoe || PRAM ADE || Coreen Str 
© Friday « 
FLOATING BOAT: DRIVE VOGUN POETRY Great food & drinks 
DR.CARROT “STOMP All Sports on (8) 52" TV's 
CRISIS OF FAITH THE STO ERS Tues., June 4, 9-1am | 
on eee FroperiD& Dress Requred q@ | COLDWATER FLAT | | nocovercHARGE | 
FLAT STANLEY eco atic. AB POUCH Bachelor Parties Welcome |. 







BOB HOUSE 













CARTUNES Wed., June 5 
7-8:30P OPEM MIKE 
wager aay Go against JOE HARVARD | BUC) Rey lithe. 
UGLY RUMORS the grain. RAY MASON 





617-889-4911 







Arotec apogee Cut down on salt. - Thurs., June 6 
EXHIBIT A FAITH HEALERS 
FRIDAY, JUNE 7 TROJAN PONIES 
DUM DUM BOYS 






BIG BLUES 


MEANIES 
TRANSIT 


THE RELATIVES 








upcoming 


SATURDAY, JUNE 8 


THIRD ESTATE 
THE SHAKERS 


See The Phoenix's 
Music and the Arts 
Classifieds Section 
for more info. 


DOORS OPEN 8PM 
ADMISSION $5 
214. POSITIVE ID 


COMING 6/22: 
Break 


4 we 2 Great Clubs in One 


SOPHISTICATED ENTERTAINMENT 


GParrerican Heart Association 
WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


Want to meet other successful singles? Try responding to a Phoenix Personal Call Ad. 
It’s the Phone Call That Could Change Your Life (See Classifieds Section for Details). 


CROVERS 


IN BEVERLY ¢ 392 CABOT ST., RTE 1A 
15 MIN, ON 128N ¢ EXIT 20S ¢ (508) 927-7121 


ONE NECCO PLACE BOSTON 426.7744 ADJACENT T0 THE CHAMWEL 










Spring 


oot DANCE 
CONTEST 


moe" Hosted by 

KICKS 106 
- DJ 

ne MIGHTY MIKE 


$1000 
Cash Ist Prize 


BARRENCE WHITFIED|  HERETIX 


& THE SAVAGES BIG TROUBLE 


Every Tuesday Night 
STORYTELLER » EVIDENCE SLIM & THE SARCASTICS 


DREAM DATE 


Win a Dream Date With a Foxy 
Lady Solid Gold Dancer 


¢ Dinner for 2, Limo & 
Complimentary Champagne 









(Doors tribute band) 
DELERIANTS * NO LIES 


Thurs., June 6 © 18+ 
WILD SKY 
VELCRO PEASANTS * COLOR BLIND 


Every Wednesday Night included in 
BIRTHDAY $5 Cover 
BASH 


If your birthday falls on any 
day this week, come in 
Wedesséay night to Gases 


Birthday t Free 
Adnione F ppeiey 
cake with table dance. 
Discover the Difference at The Foxy Lady 
WHERE THE WEEKEND BEGINS ON...MONDAY! Po ae 
318 Chalkstone Ave., Prov., RI + 401-331-9145 + 1-800-832-9804 AT 






O POSITIV 


ITIVE 
ATTA BOY * HUCK 2 


You can Shower 
with a Solid 
Gold Dancer! 

Like everything else there is a 
catch! For more details call 

ackie (401)331-9145 


6/14 FOOLS - 6/15 FARRENHEIT 
6/21 NEIGHBORHOODS - 6/22 RONNIE EARL 
6/28 LAURIE SARGENT with IMMORTALS 


cityside 


at Faneuil tall 


Inquiring Minds 

Rick Russell Band 
Kris Wales 

Barney Martin 

Back Pages 

North Shore Acapella 
Out Of The Blue 
Storm Dogs 

The Stand 


Fri. 5/31 
Sat. 6/1 
Sun. 6/2 
Mon. 6/3 
Tue. 6/4 
Wed. 6/5 
Thu. 6/6 
Fri. 6/7 
Sat. 6/8 


Entertainment 

Monday - Saturday 9:00¢2:00 
Sunday 7:00 - Midnight 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Friday 5:00°7:00 Listings sub 


742-7392 


Proper Dress & IDR 
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KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Open 
mike. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Shanty Tramp. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Cal for information. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Mark Germi- 
no and the Sluggers. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Mili Bermejo 
and Quartet Nuevo. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Jazz 
Compsers’ Alliance. Downstairs: Bruce 
Bartlet Trio. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Michael Manring. 
SHAHRZAD RESTAURANT (451-0345), 
174 Lincoin St., Boston. Blue Sun Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Miranda Warning, 


Jigsaws. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Debby 


Kochman Group. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

AXIS, Boston. Mass, Tin Pan Alley, Boa, 
Sidney Whiplash, Jealous Dogs. 

AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 


Du. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Call for 
information. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., Irish music open mike. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Fez Henry, 
Friday's Child, Tasian, 11 AM, €rabben- 


dam. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore A 
cappella. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Feed the Fish, Killer 
Buicks. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., 
“Eurohaus” dance party. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Call for 
information. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 7 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Napaj, Ugly Rumors. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for 
information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 


| GREEN STREET GRILL AT CHARLIE’S 


TAP JAZZ CLUB, Cambridge. Jazz music 
by Ribs. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Call for information. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
Du. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Alliston. Call for 
information. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Brian Walkley. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Cail for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Batwel Rada, 
Markoh. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for infor- 
mation. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 


pianists. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music (over-18 night). 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. “Acoustic Wednesday,” hosted by 
Charlie's Girlfriend. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist 
Geoffrey Hicks. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Star Makers. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. Call for information. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Don Pullen. 
PARADISE, Boston. Laurie Sargent. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Alfonso 
: The Cabaret Rose. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Randy 
Ross. Downstairs: Duke Levine Group. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Orange Then Blue 
Big Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Wheelers and 
Dealers, Country Bumpkins. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Call for information. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Raga- 
muffin Soldier. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 

AXIS, Boston. Kitchens of Distinction, 
Hypno Love Wheel, Jealous Dogs (19+ 
show). 

AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 


DJ. 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 p.m., 
“Another Saturday Night." See listing for 
Fri. 

BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), Rte. 
1, Saugus. Big John and the Fabulous 
Blends. 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Call for 
information. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
pianist/vocalist Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 
Diana Krall Trio. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., “Special Guest Series.” 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Ozzie Osbourne 
tribute, featuring Crazy Train, Mace, 
Valkyrie, Zonehead (18+ show). 
CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Dave 
Tecce, Derek Scott Arambaru. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Out of the Biue. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Sight 
and Sound” dance party. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Cactus Gallery, 
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Furious Whigs, Living in Trees. : 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitz- 


simmons. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 7 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7:30, 9, and 11 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quartet. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Atomic Cafe, Exhibit 


A. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for infor- 
mation. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 


Dus. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Call for 


information. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. Rod Barnes. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Rebirth Brass 

Band, Wild Magnolias. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
i O' 


LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for 
information. 

LILY'S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 


pianists. 
MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Common Ailments of Maturity, 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist 

Geoffrey Hicks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 

bridge. Call for information. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. McMurphy. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
. Call for information. 

OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), 

junct. Rtes. 1 and 109, Dedham. Liam 


O'Flynn. 

PARADISE, Boston. At 7:30 and 10:30 

p.m., Tower of Power, Downtime. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Tracy Moore. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Rebecca 

Parris and Friends CD release party. 

ROXY, Boston. “Swing Classic” dance 

competition every Thurs. through Feb. 14. 

Call for registration information. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: gala benefit 

for members of the Heavy Metal Horns. 

Downstairs: Billy Skinner Double Jazz 

Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Buddy Greco. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Band That 

Time Forgot. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Charlie Hunt and 

the Search Party. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 

Seven League Boots. 

VENUS de MILO, Boston. “WFNX Night,” 

featuring DJ Diego. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Third 

Eye. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 

for information. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
ANTHONY'S, Somerville. Free Style. 
AVENUE C, Boston. Progressive rock by 
DJ. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Greek music 
with bellydancing. 
AXIS, Boston. Big Catholic Guilt, 

Mesh. 


Sexploitation, 

BACK BAY HILTON, Boston. At 8 and 10 
p.m., “Another Saturday Night.” See listing 
for previous Fri. 

BLACKBURN’S, Gloucester. Call for 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. Call for 


information. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. In 
the Harborview Lounge at 5:30 p.m., jazz 
ramp sao Diana Krall; at 8 p.m., 


Diana Krall 

CANTARES. Cambridge. Dancing to 
salsa, bolero, cumbia, and merengue 
music by the Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Dread Zeppelin, 
featuring Mojo Nixon. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Catie 
Curtis, Jamie Anderson. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Storm Dogs. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Mystery Jones, Free 
Society. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 11 p.m., “Disco 
Inferno” dance party. 

CLUB SERENGETI (666-0910), 888 
Tremont St., Boston. African and 
Caribbean dance music. 

CLUB SODA, Peabody. Non-alcoholic 
dance club (ages 18 and over). 
COLONIAL HILTON, Lynnfield. At 6 p.m:, 
Matt Johnson. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Call for 
information. : 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. At 7 
p.m., Ken Stanton. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. Night Magic. 
DAKOTA'S, Boston. Dance music by DJ 
Kevin DJ. 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Rhythmatics, 
Black River Snakes. 

THE EDGE, Boston. Big Blues Meanies. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for 
information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 
p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Heretix. 

HARBOR CLUB, Boston. Dance music by 
DJ. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Call for 
information. 

HOLIDAY INN, Boston. At 4:30 p.m., Bob 
Talalla. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Call for information. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Defunkt. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Richard 
DeMone and Patti O'Keefe. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Call for informa- 
tion. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: from 
noon to midnight, Brian Walkley and other 
pianists; In the Cafe: at 5 p.m., live piano 
music. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and 
alternative dance music. 

MELODY LOUNGE AT BUNRATTY’S, 
Allston. Jamie Rubin and his Bohemian 
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Love Fest, Derangers, Tsunami Poets, 






Urbana. 
LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cam- 
bridge. At 10 p.m., Hellenic Music 
Ensemble (18+ show). 

MODERN TIMES CAFE, Cambridge. Call 
for information. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. At 8 and 11 
p.m., Bill Morrissey, Barry Crimmins. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westbor- 
ough. Call for information. 

PARADISE, Boston. Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones, Funk Face, Jungle Dogs. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Fred Small. 

THE RAT, Boston. immortals. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. At 8 and 10 
p.m., Rebecca Parris and Friends CD 
release party. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White 
Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: T. 
deWinke!. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Buddy Greco. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Wilbur and 
the Dukes. 

THE TAM, Brookline. T.H. & the Wreck- 


age. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
360s. 


VENUS de MILO, Boston. House, funk, 
hiphop, and progressive music by DJ 
Jewels. 

” WELLFLEET BEACHCOMBER, Well- 
fleet. Mies. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Third 
Eye. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call 
for information. 

YARD ROCK CAFE (472-9383), 132 E. 
Howard St., Quincy. Used Blues. 


Sten 


FRIDAY 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE (491-8166), 
1253 Cambridge St., Cambridge. At 10:30 
p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 
JFK St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Cathy Ladman, Kim 
Worth, Michael Lee. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION (423- 
3222), 76 Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:45 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Ed Regine, 
Lauren Dombrowski. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB 
(426-6339), 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 
8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Brian 
Powers, Robbie Printz. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT (491- 
2422), Aku Aku, 149 Alewife Brook 
Parkway, No. Cambridge. At 9 p.m., 
Jonathan Groff, Cari Yarde, Tom 
Brown. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267- 
6626), Joseph's II, 30 Torrice Dr., 
Woburn. At 9:30 p.m., Jonathan Groff, 
Carl Yarde, Tom Brown. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT 
(267-6626), 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos, John Murdzak, 
Mark Schneider. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Rick Corso, Jim Labriola, Jim 
Lauletta. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S 
(800-244-5653), Rte. 9, Framingham. At 9 
p.m., Tom Hayes, Bobby Keene, Caito & 
Morin, Bruce Fine. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON 
(231-2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8 and 10 
p.m., George MacDonald, Dave 
Fitzgerald, Steve Sweeney. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI 
(800-441-5654), Rte. 28, Brockton. At 9 
p.m., Al Ducharme, Greg Fitzsimmons, 
Randy Look. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, 1374 No. Main St., 
Randolph. At 9 p.m., Rick Franchesi, 
Steve Feria, Jay Charbonneau. 
STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, 
Middleton. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, John 
Rogers, Dave Barbuto. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., 
Boston. At 9:30 p.m., Jackie Flynn, 
Frankie Bastille, Jennifer Hoag. 


SATURDAY 

See Friday listings for phone numbers and 

addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 

10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 

CANTARES 547-6300), 15 Springfield 

St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 

comedy with Guilty Children. Call 648- 

5963 for reservations. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 

7:30, 9:45 p.m., and midnight, Cathy 

Ladman, Kim Worth, Michael Lee. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 

At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Ed 

Regine, Lauren Dombrowski. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 

Boston. At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Rich 

Ceisler, Brian Powers, Robbie Printz, 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 

Cambridge. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., 

Jonathan Groff, Carl Yarde, Tom Brown. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 

Woburn. At 9:30 p.m., Jonathan Groff, 

Carl Yarde, Tom Brown. 

DICK DOHERTY'’S COMEDY VAULT, 

Boston. At 10 p.m., Mary Ellen DePetrilo, 

John Murdzak, Mark Schneider, Tom 

Lysanski. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
Continued on page 34 























FOOD ¢ MUSIC ¢ FUN 
This weekend the RAT is where it's at! 


May 31 18+ 


SLEEP ¢ CHAMBER 


aaa eke | I A New SWING 

| ONA 

GRAND OLD 
BALLROOM 










— hn the Balcony; ELEPHANT HIPS... 
Thureday, June 6 
VIOLETTE HOUR 
PURPLE JESUS 


THE TATS 
THE RETURNABLES 
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Thursday June 13 
eT 8:00-2:00 
THE DAVID ALEX 
‘i BARTON BA ND : featuring 

PRIVATE PLANE Pilsner Urquell 
ee ee aa The World's Original 


NEVER SO FEW 


etree) Se rere 


OMING RAT EVENTS: 


Pilsner Beer, brewed since 1292. 















June 8: BIG BARN BURNING . 
dune MeTHELYRED Trivia Contest 
a Ae UNCLE BETTY T-shirts and 
Selohaeiiv aa-laaelals other giveaways! 


OR AFTER A SHOW AT 

J.R.'S EATERY | 279 Tremont Street, Boston 
MON.-WED. 11-6 (617)227-7699 
THURS-SAT 11-10 . Proper Dress one _] > 


528 Commonweelth Ave. Kenmore Square § | s_==——— —_ 
536-2750 


ee sh 
mr A ses ery to: ain 
Leda meooe eee ee es Te 


pty it PAR alg el el oe oe 


: = THE BOAT 
4x Boston's biggest and best party boat sails * 
all summer long with the hottest bands, b 


sy) DJ’s and comedy shows. It’s the eo 
way to spend a hot summer night. 













Saturday June 1 
FAHRENHEIT 


Tickets $15.00 














Saturday, June 8 Friday, June 14 


POUISETT DART DRIFTERS 
Easy Rock/Dance $18.00 Oldies Hall of Fame $20.00 











Friday, June 21 Friday, June 28 
JIM.PLUNKETT MATTY, KISS 108 
Comedy/Sing Along $13 Disc Jockey, Dance $15.00 
Saturday, July 6 Saturday, July 13 
FIREWORKS FAT CITY 
Disc Jockey $18.00 Dance/Rock $18.00 
Saturday, July 20 Friday, July 26 
TAVARES JIM PLUNKETT 
Dance/Rock $20.00 Comedy/Sing Along $13.00 
Saturday, July 27 
LOOSE CABOOSE/I TONES 






Reggae $18.00 






All Bay State Cruise Company entertainment cruises 
sail 8:30 PM from Commonwealth Pier aboard the 
1100-passenger PROVINCETOWN II with three open 
and enclosed decks. 










Call (617) 723-7800 for credit 
card reservations and information. 


Passengers must be over 21 with 
Massachusetts Picture |.D. 


67 Long Wharf, Boston 


SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into astrology, therapeutic 
mass age, or self-help groups, The path 
to self-awareness leads to the MIND, 
BODY, SPIRIT section of the Phoenix 

Classifieds. To place your ad, Call: 


267-1234 
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18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 18+ 
EVERY SATURDAY 











WHEN YOU WANT MORE THAN HYPE 
ID.J LORDDEBO & CHRIS EWEN 


INDUSTRIAL + ALTERNATIVE 










ght of Blues 
MATICS 
Rhythm Kings) 





Entire 
ah 
formerly Motor 






Coming live to the Manray Stage... XENA presents... 
Wed., June 26 


From Holland, the industrial alternative 
PSYCHICK WARRIORS OV GAIA 
and SWAINS 


Fri., June 28 


MEAT BEAT MANIFESTO and 
CONSOLIDATED 
Advance tickets now available at all Ticketmaster locations 




































21 BROOKLINE ST 
CAMB 864-0400 






| 
| 


MYSTERY JONES 
CLAUD THOMAS GROUP 





Sat., June 8 
GAS FOOD LODGING 
SURRENDER DOROTHY 
ARAM ISLAND 
COMING: 6/14 VOLCANO SUNS, 
6/21 HEAVY METAL HORNS, 6/22 RAGE, 
6/28 BG BLUES MEANIES 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 





WHEEL AND DEAL 


Advertise your vehicle in the Automotive section of the 
Phoenix Classifieds. Whether you're selling your car whole 
or in parts, the Phoenix Classifieds reach thousands of 
Boston drivers every week. 



















FIND BUD MAN 


AND FIND 
YOURSELF IN A 
1991, JEEP ! 












Call Boston' 5 "Bud Man ‘Search Parly Hot Line 


617-859-3BUD™ 


**no charge for local calls 





yy 
@! 
ea aU \ 


Join Boston's Bud 
} Man Search Party 
yy at FANEUIL HALL at 


CITISIDE ) 
DOCKSIDE on State y 
PERRY'S Street) 


Mail in a postcard with 

your name, address, phone 

number and age to: 

August A. Busch & Co. of MA. 

440 Riverside Ave.Medford, MA 02155 ; 
Atin.: BUD MAN 










Jeep Cherokee courtesy of Back Bay Jeep of Cambridge, 
297 Mass. Ave, Cambridge, and August A. Busch Co. of Mass. 
*Must be a Massachusetts resident of legal drinking age. 
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“Boston’s Best 
ighborhood Ciub” 


[[ELEBRATION 


1950 







536- 


Tie Dye | 
Wednesdays 

THE BEST OF ° 
DEAD & OTHERS | 














Sat., June & 
RICK RUSSEL BAND 
with Crash LANDING 
COMING: 6/13-Sue Fouey (Austin, 


featuring 
CHUCK & HELEN 


ALWAYS 18 + 
DEAD Heaps UNITE 












FRI MAY 31 & SAT JUNE 1... 
KEVIN CONOLLY BAND 
SUN JUNE 2 a 


$3.00 9-10 pm 
$8.00 10-2 am 


Call for info 
Thursdays 
NEW MUSIC NIGHT 
$3.00 9-10pm 
$5.00 10-2am 
5 Boylston Place ® Boston, MA 02116 


(617) 423-3832 


LINDA CHORNEY BAND 
ID FOG recicnnctiennnseonseat F 

MADELEINE HALL & 

THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 


RAY BONNEVILLE 


SERVING LUNCH EVERYDAY] 
Weekdays 1130-20 + Sat. & Sun 12:00-3:00 























Branford Marsalis © John McLaughlin 
Andy Summers Ray Brown 
Ben E.King ponte 2 re 
Dave Brubeck 
Soe page 19 nthe Arts Section for complete deta! 





Read Ted Drozdowski on Rock and R&B. 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 
Sat, June 8 
Island Records Swamp Rockers 
BLUERUNNERS 


SBK Records 
DARRELL SCOTT BAND 


Northeastern Records Presents Release 
of “North By Northeast”- A critically 
acclaimed roots compilation 
Coming: Wed., June 12 
IMMORTALS « SWINGING STEAKS « 
MERLES - COWLICKS - XANNA DON'T 
Coming: Wed., June 19 
WE SAW THE WOLF - COUNTRY 
BUMPKINS - PALE BROTHERS - 
HYPNOTIC CLAMBAKE - 

ERIC MARTIN 


Fri, May 31 
11 Piece R & B Fun 


ANIMAL TRAIN 
Sat, June 1 
Boston's Favorite Blues Dance Band 


BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


Tues., June 4 + 8:30 pm 
Flying Fish Recording Krist 


PAUL GEREMIA 
DAVE MOORE 


Wed., June 5 
World Beat From Haiti 


BATWEL RADA 
MARKOH 


Thurs., June 6 
Brass Band Funk From New Orleans 


REBIRTH 
BRASS | 
BAND 
and 
WILD MAGNOLIAS 


Coming: Sat, June 22 * Rounder Showcase 


JOHN MOONEY 
and BLUSIANA 


STEVE RILEY 
and THE MAMOU PLAYBOYS 


CHUCK W/LAVA BEAT 
BIG BLUES MEANIES 
SLEEPY LA BEEF 
DAISY CHAIN 


BUTCH HANCOCK 
GEOFF MULDAUR 
HUMAN NATURE 


Fri., June 7 
Funk From N.Y.C. 
DEFUNKT 
WITH M JOE BOWE 


17 HOLLAND ST 
776-2004 © A 
co 


















polo 010) 5 


4 
126 Brookline Avenue 


Now serving 


IBEER & WINE 


EVERY SUNDAY 5PM 


i (tem BJolslaz 
MONDAY NIGHTS 


Amoteur 


Dance Contest 
TUESDAY 


Progressive 


Alternative Music 
olae Me] May trelalie lal 


Movie of the Month 
WEDNESDAY NIGHTS 

Come Do Some 

Dirty Dancing 
THURSDAY NIGHTS 


Gong Show 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY 


Dance Party 


Dancing ¥ Gameroom 
relate Mi Kel late t-11 
51 Stuart 426-3772 


Expanded summer shares, 
sublets, roommates and rentals... 
now available in the Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


Yelle) (=m k=), 


restaurant « nightclub 


SCATTERFIELD * BAD SHIBUMI 


THE STOMPERS 


BUZZSAW FRISBEES « SG 
SIN-A-MEN GYPSY 
EXPLICIT 


PHYSICAL 
GRAFFITI 


TRISTAN PARK 
POUSETTE DART 


BAND 
ROBIN LANE 


Sat. June 15 


Le] POSTIVE 


Hc 


a Cae 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
CHUCKLEHEAD 


SERVING BOSTON’S BEST 
ORIGINAL MUSIC OUTSIDE BOSTON 


251 Old Concord Kd. Billerica 
508 667-6393 














MOLLY MCGUIRE'S 


RESTAURANT & PUB 


LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Fri 5/31 
Shoot The Moon 
Sat 6/1 


Sun 6/2 


Now serving Appetizers 
‘till 11:50pm 


325-5700 


1885 CENTRE STREET 
WEST ROXBURY 


Lunch Mon. - Sat, 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 5:30-10 pm 


1310 
Sun, Br 
Git 
See our Dining Ad in 
Lifestyle for 


MAY 


STOVALL 
BROWN 


SATURDAY, JUNI 


GIGOLO AUNTS 


SUNDAY, JUNE 


STAMSA Theatre Co. 
presents 


A PINT OF PLAIN IS 
YOUR ONLY MAN 
(2 ACT PLAY) 


FRIDAY 


Al) | D2 Aa ws 


BOBBY BELL & | 
FRIENDS 


SDAY, JUNE 4 


MIRANDA 
WARNING 
THE JIGSAWS 


TUE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5 | 


WHEELERS & 
DEALERS 
THE COUNTRY 
BUMPKINS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6 


CHARLIE AND THE 
SEARCH PARTY 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7 


T.H. AND THE 
WRECKAGE 


 BEACCORM § 
BROOKLINE f 


Al ?P-OFSEZ 
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Cathey Lainen performs at Catch a va Rising | Star F riday 


through Sunday. 
Continued from page 33 


| and 10:30 p.m., Rick Corso, Jim Labriola, 


Jim Lauletta. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Tom Hayes, Bobby Keene, Caito & Morin, 
Bruce Fine, Dave Fitzgerald. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Steve Sweeney. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Rick 
Franchesi, Randy Look, Greg Fitz- 
simmons. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Steve Feria, Paul D'Angelo, 
Jay Charbonneau. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 
p.m., Billy Martin, John Rogers, Dave 


Barbuto. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 
p.m., Frankie Bastille, Chris Zito, Jackie 


Flynn. 

STITCHES AT JOHNNY YEE’S (508- 
775-1090), 229 Main St., West Yarmouth. 
At 10 p.m., Bob Seibel, Tom Dunham. 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOTT (508) 366- 
5511, Rtes. 495 and 9, Westborough. At 
9:30 p.m., Greg Johnson, Brian Deery, 
Marci Rose. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cathy Ladman, Kim Worth, 
Michael Lee. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Brian 
Powers, Robbie Printz. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Kevin Knox, Rick Corso, Jim 
Labriola, Steve Sweeney. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Larry Repucci, Jim 
Lauletta, Rick Franchessi. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open mike 
with Vinnie Favorito. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresse: 


S. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Cross Comedy, featuring David 
Cross performing skits, parodies, and 


satires. 

THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., Caito & Morin. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Brian Powers and 
guests. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., “Boston's Brightest Showcase.” 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., D.J. Hazard. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Brian Powers and 
guests. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Larry Repucci, Al 
Ducharme, Paul Kimbrough. 
ROLLS OF MATTAPAN (296-5136), 477 
River St., Mattapan. At 9:30 p.m., “Dick 
Doherty's Comedy Pro Tour,” featuring Bill 
Campbell, Charlie Daly. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. At 8 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
SOMERVILLE HOLIDAY INN (628-1000), 
30 Washington St., Somerville. At 9:30 
p.m., “Dick Doherty's Comedy Pro Tour,” 
featuring Johnny Pizzi, Carl Yarde. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Frank 
Santos, “R-Rated Hypnotist.” 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Mario Cantone, J.J. White, 
Marc Maron. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., Jimmy Smith. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY CLUB, Boston. 
At 8:30 p.m., Don Gavin. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Al Ducharme, Bo Smithson, Felicia 
Michaels, Larry Repucci 
NICK'S COMEDY STO OP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., “Billy Martin 


Showcase.” 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Anthony 
Clark, Brian Kiley, and guests. 
TREMONT HOUSE, 275 Tremont St., 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., This End Up. Call 
628-3325 or 426-1400 for information and 
reservations. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., 
comedy sketches with the Act. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 p.m., Mario Cantone, J.J. White, 
Marc Maron. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:45 p.m., Angry Tuxedos. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, 
Boston. At 8:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Larry 
Sullivan, the J.J. Wright Show. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 
p.m., Jim Lauletta, Bo Smithson, Felicia 
Michaels, Louie C.K. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, Larry 
Repucci, Jonathan McGuire. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bob 
Seibel, Tommy Dunham, James Lemur. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Robert Holmes, Brian Kiley. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 
BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
10:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty 
Children. See listing for previous Fri. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 
8:30 and 11 p.m., Mario Cantone, J.J. 
White, Marc Maron. 
THE COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, 
Jonathan Groff, Rick Jenkins. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY CLUB, Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:45 p.m,, Anthony Clark, 
Larry Sullivan, Julie Barr. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY HUT, No. 
Cambridge. At 9 p.m., Dominic Fig, Greg 
Fitz, Paul Kravitz. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT, 
Woburn. At 9:30 p.m., Bill Braudis, Tom 
Cotter, Myra Slotnick. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos, Sara 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 
and 10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Felicia 
Michaels, Don Gavin. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Kevin Knox, Sue 
McGinnis, Steve Sweeney. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, 
Saugus. At 8 and 10 p.m., Jackie Flynn, 
Bobby Keene, Bo Smithson. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT THE MAUI, 
Brockton. At 9 p.m., Steve Feria, Vinnie 
Favorito, Billy Martin. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT RANDOLPH 
HOLIDAY INN, Randolph. At 9 p.m., Caito 
& Morin, Louie C.K., Paul Kozlowski. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bob 
Seibel, Tommy Dunham, James Lemur. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Mike 
Donovan, Brian Kiley, Jim Decroteau. 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES sponsors 
dances tonight at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, 575 Memorial Dr., Cambridge; 
tomorrow at the Days Inn Hotel, exit 22 off 
Rte. 128, Newton; Sun. at the Marriott 
Hotel, exit 33B off Rte. 128, Burlington; 
Wed. at the Marriott Hotel, exit 28 off Rte. 
128, Peabody; and Fri. the 7th at the 
Marriott Hotel, exit 33B off Rte. 128, 
Burlington. All dances start at 8 p.m. 
Admission $10 on Fri. and Sat., $6 other 
nights ($2 off before 8:30 p.m. each 
night). Call 899-3900. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the United Methodist Church, 
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421 Common St., Belmont. Admission $5, 
$3 for students; call 491-6084. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
a Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 

566. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALL- 
ROOM DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and Fri. the 7th with instruction at 
8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Rd., 
Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC 
CONCERT AND DANCE, featuring music 
by Mandala, begins at 3 p.m. at Masonic 
Hall, 1950 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tickets 
$10 to benefit Mandala; call 868-3641. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS, featuring caller Kate 
Oesterheld and music by Uncommon 
Fare, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington St. 
(Rte. 16), West Newton. Admission $4, $1 
for children; call 965-2180. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission 
$4, $2 for students; call 277-2496. 
oe ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for 
students; call 495-4696. 

SCOTTISH DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
pes — Admission $3; call 864- 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, 
sponsored by the Royal Scottish Country 
Dance Society, begins at 7:45 p.m. at 
Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
Park Ave. and Paul Revere Rd., Arlington. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND 
CONTRAS DANCE, with caller Tony 
Parkes and music by Yankee Ingenuity, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Admission $5; call 
643-3726. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at Congregation Kehillath Israel, 384 
Harvard St., Brookline. Admission $3; call 
666-5125. 


TUESDAY 

CIRCLE DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the First Parish Church of Brookline, 382 
Walnut St. Admission $5 (or sliding scale); 
call 783-2853. 
IRISH CEILE GROUP DANCE LESSONS 
begin at 7:30 p.m. at the Boston 
University School of Fine Arts, 855 Comm 
Ave, rm. 106, Boston. Beginners 
weicome. Admission $3; call 738-4084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 

ANCES begin at 7:30 p.m. at 
St. John’s United Methodist Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; 
call 354-1340. 


WEDNESDAY 
SINGLES DANCES take place tonight at 
the the Doo Wops Dance Club, Rtes. 20 
and 85, Marlboro, and Fri. the 7th at the 
Westborough Indian Meadows, Rte. 9, 
Westborough. Dances begin at 7 p.m. 
Admission $5; call (508) 485-7113. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, featuring 
music by Bare Necessities, begins at 8 
p.m. at St. John's United Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central 
and Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission 
$3; call (508) 872-4110. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND 
CONTRA DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the 
VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., 
Belmont. Admission $5, $3 for students; 
call 491-6084. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 
8 p.m. at the Universalist Church, 211 
Bridge St., Salem. Admission $2; call 
(508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 
LESBIAN/GAY/BI SWING AND 
BALLROOM DANCE, with music by 
Cheek to Cheek, begins at 8:15 p.m. at 
the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass Ave, Boston. A basic swing lesson 
begins at 8:15 p.m. Smoke/alchohol-free. 
Admission $5; call 661-1792. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Church 
of Our Savior, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4; call 354-1340. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
— Weston. Admission $4; call 259- 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES. See listing 
for Fri. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. 
See listing for previous Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See 
listing for previous Fri. 

SINGLES DANCES. See listing for Wed. 


PERFORMANCE 


“DANCES OVERTIME” features works 
by Rebecca Rice, with guest choreog- 
raphers Catherine Gallant and Andy 


Taylor-Blenis, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at Boston University’s Sargent 
Dance Studio Theatre, 1 University Rd. 
(adjacent to the BU Bridge), Boston. 
Performers include Rice, Melanie Adler, 
Anne Heskett, Julie Larsen, and others. 
Admission $10, $8 for students and 
seniors; Call 469-4384. 

“MOVING IMAGES” i is an evening of solo 
and group works presented by Michelle Le 
Brun and Sarah Hickler at 8 p.m. at the 
Performance Place, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville. Tickets $12; call 625-1300. 
DANCE UMBRELLA CELEBRATES ITS 
10TH ANNIVERSARY. See listing under 
Benefits. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON BALLET SCHOOL presents its 
“Spring Gala Performance” tonight and 
tomorrow at 8 p.m. in the Robsham 
Theatre Arts Center, Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill. Program includes two 
Balanchine pieces, Valse Fantaisie and 
Stars and Stripes, Bruce Wells's 
Glazounov Variations, and A Dancer's 
Preparation, choreographed by Sydney 
Leonard and Caroline Liorca. Tickets $12, 
$10 for children; call 964-4070, ext. 228. 
“DANCES OVERTIME.” See listing for 
Fri. 


SUNDAY 
MANDALA FOLK DANCE ENSEMBLE 
performs at 3 p.m. at Masonic Hall, 1950 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. Tickets $12, $10 in 
advance; call 868-3641. 

CAMBRIDGE COURT DANCERS 
perform “Dance and Music from the Time 
of Shakespeare” at 8 p.m. at Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets 
$12; call 628-0092. 

BOSTON BALLET SCHOOL. See listing 
for Sat. 


vents 


FRIDAY 

“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS,” an 
exhibition of half- and full-size animated 
dinosaurs, runs through July 24 at the 
World Trade Center, Northern Ave., 
Boston. Hours are from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Mon. through Thurs., 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
Fri. and Sat., and noon to 5 p.m. on Sun. 
Adults $5, $4 for children and seniors; call 
(800) 346-6727. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS 
WALKING TOURS. “The Heart of the 


Faneuil Hall Mon. through Sat. at 10 a.m. 
and Sun. at 2 p.m. A tour of Beacon Hill 
leaves the State House steps Mon. 
through Fri. at 5:30 p.m., Sat. at 10 a.m., 
and Sun. at 2 p.m. A tour of Copley 
Square leaves from the steps of Trinity 
Church Fri. and Sat. at noon. A tour of the 
North End begins at the Samuel Adams 
statue at Faneuil Hall on Sat. at 2 p.m. 
“The Downtown Skyline” begins at the 
Angell Memorial Fountain, Post Office 
Square, Congress St., on Sun. at 10 a.m. 
Except as noted, each tour costs $6 per 
adult, $5 for children; call 367-2345. 


SATURDAY 
15TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND OPEN 
NATIONAL KARATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
begin at 9 a.m., and culminate with the 
“Black Belt Superstar Finals” at 8 p.m. All 
take place at the Walter Brown Arena, 
Boston University, 285 Babcock St., 
Boston. Tickets $10 and $20; call 567- 


4989. 

SOCCER MATCH, featuring the U.S. 
National Team vs. the Irish National 
Team, starts at 7:30 p.m. at Foxboro 
Stadium, Rte. 1, Foxboro. Tickets $15 and 
$25; call 720-3434. 

CHILDREN’S STORYTELLING about 
buses and trains is presented by Frank 
Gayton at 10:30 a.m. at the BU Bookstore 
Mall's Wellesley branch at 76 Central St., 
and at 1:30 p.m. at the Kenmore Square 
location, 660 Beacon St., Boston. Free; 
call 236-7435. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE 
presents “Lion and the Mouse” and “Three 
Little Pigs,” featuring Mary Churchill and 
the Cranberry Puppets, at 1 and 3 p.m. 
today and tomorrow at 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Admission $5; call 731-6400. 
ARTIST OPEN STUDIOS. See listing 
under Art Listings — Galleries — Other 
Boston Neighborhoods. 

“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for Fri. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 

“BEACON HILL ART WALK.” See listing 
under Art Listings — Galleries — 
Downtown. 

JAMAICA POND, on the Jamaicaway in 
Jamaica Plain, celebrates the grand 
opening of its restored boathouse, 
bandhouse, and walking paths at noon. 
The ceremony coincides with the fourth 
annual Fishing Festival, which runs from 
10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Free; call 725-4505. 
CHILDREN’S SUNDAY AT JACKSON 
HOMESTEAD runs from 2 to 5 p.m. at 
537 Washington St., Newton. Tickets $3, 
$12 per family. Reservations required; call 
§52-7238. 

BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY 
sponsors a plant-based potluck meal and 
the lecture, “What is Animal Agriculture 


Church, 105 Jersey § St., Boston. Admis- 
sion $5; call 424-8846. 


“REI WHITEWATER AND TOURING 
KAYAK EXTRAVAGANZA” features 
exhibitions and participatory demon- 
strations from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in the 
gazebo area at Lake Quannapowitt in 
Wakefield Ceriter. Admission is free; call 
944-5103. 

LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY 
perform at 3 p.m. at the Cabot St. Cinema 
Theatre, 286 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets 
$10, $8 for children; call (508) 927-3677. 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for Fri. 

BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS 
WALKING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See 
listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 
NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX 
RESISTANCE sponsors a tax resistance 


seminar at 7 p.m. at the Community 
Church, 565 Boylston St., 3rd fl., Boston. 
Free; call 731-6139. 

“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 


listing for Fri 


TUESDAY 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for Fri. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS WALK- 
ING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL's “Fashionable 
Luncheons 1991" continues at noon with a 
presentation of fashions by Roots. The 
hotel is located at 200 Boyiston St., 
Boston. Admission $18; call 451-1392 for 


information. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 
8 p.m. "(weather permitting) on the fifth 
floor of the College of Liberal Arts, 725 
Comm Ave, Boston University, Boston. 
Members of the Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which 
the public may view through telescopes. 
Free; call 353-2360. 

DISCOVERY PUPPETS perform at 3:30 
p.m. at the Mount Aubum/Collins Branch 
Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. 


Free; call 349-4021. 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for Fri. 


BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS 
WALKING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 


listing tor Fri. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS 
WALKING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


DAY 
“THE WORLD OF DINOSAURS.” See 
listing for previous Fri. 
BOSTON BY FOOT PRESENTS 
WALKING TOURS. See listing for Fri. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
NEW OPERA THEATRE ENSEMBLE 


extravaganza 
at 8 p.m. through Sun. in the 

at the First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $13, $10 
in advance; call 266-6669. 

YOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Benjamin Zander with 
pianist Russell Sherman, performs at 8 
p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Tickets $20, $10 for students and seniors 
(all tickets are half-price if purchased in 
advance); call 262-1120, ext. 257. 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA performs 
Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., Thurs., and Fri. the 
8th at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 7:30 p.m. 
Except when indicated otherwise, the 
Pops concerts take place in Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass Ave, Boston. Tonight, 
John Williams conducts. Tickets $10- 
$34.50; call 266-1200. 


SATURDAY 
“BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & 
EXHIBITION” runs through Sun. the 9th 
at locations throughout Boston. Today's 
concert features a version of The 
Marriage of Figaro at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St. Festival passes are $30 
for the week or $7 per day; call 661-1812. 
POLYMNIA CHORAL SOCIETY OF 
MELROSE presents a pops concert at 8 
p.m. in Memorial Hall, 590 Main St., 
Melrose. Tickets $5-$7, $3 for students 
and seniors; call 684-3719. 

NORTHERN HARMONY performs its 
spring concert, “Aymer est ma vie.” 
Concerts take place today at 8 p.m. at 
Parish of the Messiah, 1900 Comm Ave, 
Auburndale; tomorrow at 4 p.m. at Pilgrim 
Church, 55 Coolidge Ave., Lexington; and 
Sat. the 8th at Friends Meeting House, 5 
Longfellow Park, Cambridge. Admission 


$6; call 492-4585. 

MASTERWORKS CHORALE performs at 
8 p.m. in Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Program 
includes Bernstein's Choruses from The 
Lark, Dello Joio's Years of the Modern, 
Rutter's Gloria, and Ginastera’s The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, with counter- 
tenor soloist Don Ebel. Tickets $9-$19, 
$6-$14 for students and seniors; call 566- 


9048. 

NEW OPERA THEATRE ENSEMBLE. 
See listing for Fri. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. Tonight, 
Ronald L. Feldman conducts. See listing 
for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS presents a 
concert by John Gibbons on fortepiano at 
3 p.m. at the museum, 465 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $15, $12 for 
members, seniors, and students; call 267- 
9300, ext. 306. 
GOETHE-INSTITUT presents a two- 
concert series of the complete Beethoven 
Sonatas for Piano and Cello at 3 p.m. 
today and Sun. the 9th at 170 Beacon St., 
Boston. The first program features Opus 
5, No. 1; Opus 102, No. 2; and Opus 69. 
Admission $7; call 262-6050. 
“MUSIC FOR A JUNE EVENING” is a 
benefit concert for the Foundation for 
Children with AIDS at 8 p.m. at the First 
Church in Belmont, Unitarian, 404 
Concord Ave. Program includes music of 
Bach, Purcell, Arne, Mozart, Vaughan 
Williams, and Schickele, and features 
soprano Karen Vengerow. Admission by 
donation; call 484-1054. 
BOSTON CAMERATA, under the musical 
direction of Joel Cohen, performs “The 
Sacred Bridge: Jews and Christians in 
Medieval Europe,” a presentation of 
Jewish, Christian, and Arabic music. 
Concert begins at 5 p.m. at the Church of 
the Covenant, Newbury and Berkeley 
a Boston. Tickets $8 and $15; call 262- 


HALCYON VOCAL ENSEMBLE performs 
“| Got a Home in That Kingdom: Earthly 
Sorrows and Heavenly Joys,” a program 
of medieval, Renaissance, and early 
American vocal works featuring a 15th- 
century Mass by Johanes Anchietta. 
Concert begins at 7 p.m. at St. Paul's 
Church, 15 St. Paul St., Brookline. Tickets 
$7.50, $5 for students and seniors; call 
244-1027. 

BENEFIT STREET CHAMBER 
PLAYERS AND SCHOLA CANTORUM 
performs a concert to include J.K. Ketll's 
Missa in fletu solatium and motets by 
Christoph Bernhard and Bach at 6 p.m. 
tonight at St. Paul's Cathedral, 138 
Tremont St., ‘Boston, and at 6 p.m. on 
Tues. at the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Proceeds benefit the Mission Hill AIDS 
Hospice. Admissién $10, $5 for students, 
seniors, and low income; call 547-8930. 
NEW OPERA THEATRE ENSEMBLE. 
See listing for Fri. 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. Tonight, 
Isaiah Jackson conducts. ‘See listing for 
“BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & 
EXHIBITION.” The video premiere of Le 
Roman de F.A.U.V.E.L. is presented at 4 
p.m. at the Cube, MIT Media Lab, 
Cambridge. See listing for Sat. 
NORTHERN HARMONY. See listing for 
Sat. 


MONDAY 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. Tonight, 
Isaiah Jackson conducts. See listing for 
Fri. 

“BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & 
EXHIBITION.” Today's performance 
features a concert version of The 
Marriage of Figaro at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 
OLD WEST ORGAN SOCIETY presents 
concerts on Tuesday evenings at 8 p.m. 
at the Old West Church, 131 Cambridge 
St., Boston. Tonight, PaulTegels 
performs music of Mozart, Rinak, C.P.E. 
Bach, and J.S. Bach. Free; call.739-1340. 
DUO MARESIENNE presents “The Skill 
of Music," English music for lute and viole 
by Hume, Dowland, Jenkins, Ferrabosco, 
and Simpson, at 3 p.m. at the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, 35 Bowdoin St., 
Boston. Admission $8, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 776-8688. 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. Tonight, 
Harry Ellis Dickson cOnducts. See listing 
for Fri. / 
“BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & 
EXHIBITION.” TAKT performs at noon in 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St. 
“Haydn in Lond6on/Mozart in Vienna” 


“begins at 8 p.m. at the Tremont Temple 


Baptist Church, 88 Tremont St See listing 
for Sat. 

BENEFIT STREET CHAMBER PLAY- 
ERS AND SCHOLA CANTORUM. See 
listing for Sun. 


WEDNESDAY 
“1991 ERWIN BODKY COMPETITION” 
runs through'Sat. the 8th in the Gordon 
Chapel, Old South Church, 645 Boylston 
St., Boston.’The semi-final round takes 
place today at 10:30 a.m.; the finals 
round, tomorrow at 10 a.m.; and the 
winner's recital, on Sat. the 8th at noon. 
HANNES MEYER performs the first in a 
series of weekly organ recitals at 8 p.m. at 
the Methuen Memorial Music Hall, 192 
Broadway; Methuen. Tickets $5, $1 for 
children; call (508) 685-0693. 
WINCHESTER CONCERT SERIES 
presents a program of French and 
American music at 8:15 p.m. at 
Winchester Town Hall Auditorium, 71 Mt. 
Vernon, Winchester. Admission $6 and 
$8; call 721-2627. 
“BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & 
EXHIBITION.” The exhibition is open from 
noon to 6 p.m. at the Park Plaza Hotel, 50 
Park Plaza, and the Park Plaza Castle 
Expo Center, Arlington St. and Columbus 
Ave. “Mozart and Haydn” is a luncheon at 
noon in the lobby of the Wang Center for 
the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St. 
Moscow Academy performs at 5 p.m. at 
the Ls Performance Center, 685 Comm 
Continued on page 36 
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SAZZ 


Jazz at the Middle East 
Fri., 1.NO_NE QUIN 






pa PLANET X 10pm 


For info: 547-3110 





PARKING 3 AV /AILABLE 


Willow 32 * Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq... Somerville 
625.9874 Concert Line: 421-9335 


Fri. @ Sa, May 3! @ June ! ~ 
TONY 


Fi @ Sa, hee? 8~— 
MASASHI HARA’ 





Wen 6/S 
ORANGE THEN 
BLUE BIG BAND 


mea Pasar, 931-2000 Tides 


For Places to Eat Cheaply . . . See Five & Dine in Lifestyle. 












101 S. Market 


G4 Label j* Faneuil Hall 


Ne f-ay) Boston, MA 
Every Son Mei Teen 3 shows 7:30, 9 & 11 pm 


BRIAN WALKLEY BAND 


tt Gilman, Bob Gay & Baron Brown 
For more info: 720-5570 


TERERE x 
2 Jun Sua 12 





The logondary mist and director 
iow School fa NYC 


— HADLEY BIG BAND 
COMING - Pui & Sar 6/14-15 


LES McCANN 


SHOWS ct 9 & 11 
Parking $2 * Info.783-0811 





COME TO THE 
12TH ANNUAL 


MONTREAL JAZZ 
FESTIVAL 


WITH 


VALS (ORL 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 


Phcenix 





dune 28-30 


Featured Artists: 
Branford Marsalis 
Andy Summers 
Ben E.King 

Dave Brubeck 
John McLaughlin 
Ray Brown 
Marcus Roberts 


Plus Hundreds More! 


See The Ad on page 19 
in the Arts Section 
for complete detaiis! 
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looking to hire 
restaurant and 


personnel, 
place your 
order with the 


call us and one 
of Our service 
representatives 
will be happy 
to serve you! 


To placé your 


267-1234 


ASK FOR 
WANTED 


Help yourself to 


Comedy 


262-1826 


Groups 











Just 











more of 


The Jazz 


Brunch 


Every Sunday, 
WFNX 
is serving you 
the best in jazz from 
6:00AM-2:00PM 


Join hosts 


Mike Adams from 6-9 & 


Jeff Turton from 9-2 


for a unique blend of styles 


and sounds 


NEW SHOW! 
"Lights,Camera, Murder!" 


\ Hollywood Whodunit 


Shrewsbury 


Boston's No.1 
Comepy CiuB 


WN BOSTON 
SAUGUS « FRAMINGHAM 
RANDOLPH *« BROCKTON 


617-482-0930 


Dinner Theatre in 
* Bostone Braintret 


762-6900) Cambridge + Nashua 





If you haven't tried the Phoenix 
Personals lately, 

you don’t know who 
you've been missing. 








Continued from page 35 

Ave. The Tallis Scholars perform at 8 p.m. 
at St. Paul’s Church. King’s Noyse 
performs at 11 p.m. at the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, 35 Bowdoin St. See 
listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 
SOPRANO LESLIE HOLMES performs a 
concert/commentary, “A Dozen by Cole,” 
in celebration of the 100th birthday of the 
late Cole Porter, at 2 p.m. in the Rabb 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 
5400, ext. 295. 

“OLD POST ROAD HISTORIC CON- 
CERTS” concludes with “Chamber Music 
of J.S. Bach” at 8 p.m. at the Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Performers are Suzanne Stumpf, 
flute; Kinlock Earle, violin; Daniel Ryan, 
cello; and Michael Bahmann, harpsichord. 
Admission $5-$10, $3-$6 for students and 
seniors; Call 648-4824. 

ROCKPORT CHAMBER MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL opens with a champagne reception 
and a concert featuring the Manhattan 
String Quartet and the New Jersey 
Chamber Music Society performing music 
of Ravel, Shostakovich, Poulenc, and 
Arthur Berger. Program begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Rockport Art Association, 12 Main 
St. Tickets $13, free for children; call (508) 
546-7391. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
BOSTON hosts free concerts weekly at 
12:30 p.m. at 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Today, a piano trio from the Longy School 
of Music performs works of Bach, Chopin, 
and Khachaturian. Call 973-3453. 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. Tonight, 
John Williams conducts. See listing for Fri. 
“BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & 
EXHIBITION.” The exhibition is open from 
noon to 6 p.m. at the Park Plaza Hotel, 50 
Park Plaza, and the Park Plaza Castle 
Expo Center, Arlington St. and Columbus 
Ave. “Lunch with Mozart and Friends” 
begins at noon in the lobby of the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts, 270 
Tremont St. Violinist Tatyana Grindenko 
performs at 5 p.m. at the Tsai Perfor- 
mance Center, 685 Comm Ave. The 
“Enchanted Palace” is a concert at 8 p.m. 
in Jordan Hall, New England Conserva- 
tory, 30 Gainsborough St. Pomerium 
Musices performs at 11 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St. See listing for 
Sat. 

“1991 ERWIN BODKY COMPETITION.” 
See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 

COMPOSERS IN RED SNEAKERS and 
choreographer Dorothy Massalski 
celebrate 10 years of collaboration with 
the concert “Dancing the 21st Century” at 
8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 
Second St., Cambridge. Admission $7, $5 
for children and seniors, free for anyone in 
red pointe shoes. Call 864-0901. 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA. Tonight, 
Ronald L. Feldman conducts. See listing 
for previous Fri. 
“BOSTON EARLY MUSIC FESTIVAL & 
EXHIBITION.” The exhibition is open from 
noon to 6 p.m. at the Park Plaza Hotel, 50 
Park Plaza, and the Park Plaza Castle 
Expo Center, Arlington St. and Columbus 
Ave. “Lunch with Mozart and Friends” 
begins at noon in the lobby of the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts, 270 
Tremont St. Montserrant Torrent performs 
a solo organ recital at 2 p.m. in the Old 
West Church, 131 Cambridge St. 
Fortepianist Alexei Lubimov performs at 5 
p.m. at the Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Comm Ave. The “Enchanted Palace” is a 
concert at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough 
St. Tallis Scholars perform at 8:30 p.m. at 
St. Paul's Church. Moscow Adademy 
performs at 8:30 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 30 Gainsborough 
St. See listing for Sat. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 

6TH ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY 
JAZZ FESTIVAL runs through June 15 
with performances at the Cambridge 
Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cambridge, 
except as noted. The CRLS Jazz Band 
performs a prelude concert at noon on the 
steps of Cambridge City Hall. Sandy 
Prager performs at 7 p.m. at the library, 
449 Broadway. Both are free; call 349- 
4039. 


SATURDAY 

CHRIS SMITHER performs folk-blues 
music at 8 p.m. at the Homegrown 
Coffeehouse, First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Great Plain and Dedham Aves., 
Needham Center. Admission $8; call 444- 
7478. 

RICHARD JOHNSON performs folk and 
gospel music at 8:30 p.m. at Saturday 
Night in Marblehead, Church of St. 
Andrew, Lafayette St. (Rte. 114), 
Marblehead. Admission $5; call (508) 462- 
0052. 

6TH ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY 
JAZZ FESTIVAL. A noon-time concert 
features Bill Morris and Turning Point, the 
Jim Goodman Group, and the Heavy 
Metal Horns. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE 91.” See 
listing under Benefits. 


WEDNESDAY 
CAFE TEATRO at Villa Victoria presents 
a concert of jazz music performed by 
Humano at 8:30 p.m. in the Jorge 
Hernandez Cultural Center, 85 W. Newton 
St., Boston. Admission $5; call 247-3576. 
JULIO IGLESIAS performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Worcester Centrum. Tickets $28.50 


and $50; call (508) 755-6800. 

6TH ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY 
JAZZ FESTIVAL. Eastwood Swing 
Orchestra performs at 7 p.m. See listing 
for Fri. 


A 
THURSDAY 

TWO FOR THE SHOW, featuring Jake 
Kensinger and Ellen Schmidt, performs 
American standards and original 
compositions at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St:, Cambridge. 
Admission $3.50; call 547-6789. 

6TH ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY 
JAZZ FESTIVAL. The Paul Combs 
Quintet performs at 7 p.m. See listing for 
Fri. 


FRIDAY 
6TH ANNUAL CAMBRIDGE LIBRARY 
JAZZ FESTIVAL. The Happy Swine, 
featuring guitarist Peter Calo, perform at 7 
p.m. See listing for Fri. 


et 
prose 


SUNDAY 
NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB 
SUMMER SERIES begins with readings 
by Martha Collins, Gail Mazur, Diana 
DerHovanessian, and Sue Standing at 3 
p.m. at the Longfellow Site, 105 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 643-0029. 


MONDAY 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
Atwater/Donnelly at 8 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear's, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY 
P.J. O'ROURKE reads from Parliament of 
Whores: A Lone Humorist Attempts to 
Explain the Entire US Government at 5:30 
p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Complimentary tickets are 
available in advance at Wordsworth 
Books and the Brattle Theatre, and at the 
door. Canned goods for the Cambridge 
Food Pantry Network are collected on the 
night of the reading. Call 354-5201. 
MARIANNE WIGGINS reads from Bet 
They'll Miss Us When We're Gone at 6 
p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Reading International Bookstore. Free; 
Call 349-4040. 
NEW WRITERS’ COLLECTIVE sponsors 
an open reading at 8:30 p.m., followed by 
a reading by Maji, at the Community 
Church Center, 565 Boylston St., Copley 
Square, Boston. Free; call 267-8624. 
PEDDLAR’S WRITER'S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 
JFK St., Harvard Square. No cover; call 
661-9887. 


THURSDAY 

FILMMAKER JOHN SAYLES reads from 
Los Gusanos at 5 p.m. at the Charlesbank 
Bookshop, level 4, BU Bookstore Mall, 
Kenmore Square, Boston. Free; call 236- 
7442. 
DIANE BELLAVANCE signs copies of 
Advertising and Public Relations for a 
Small Business at 4:30 p.m. at Mass. 
Half-Way Houses, Inc., 186 Mass Ave, 
Boston. Free; call 262-0411. 


Las 


FRIDAY 
“NEGOTIATING A PALESTINIAN- 
ISRAELI PEACE: What Might a Third 





Julio Iglesias performs in Worcester Wednesday. 


ICHAEL ROMANO 


Party Do?" is a lecture by Roger Fisher, 
founder of the Harvard Negotiation 
Project, at 7:30 p.m. at the First Parish 
Church, 20 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Tickets $5; call (508) 369-7386. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON STREET RAILWAY ASSOCIA- 
TION sponsors a slide presentation on the 
recent history of the MBTA fleet at 7:30 


p.m. at the Grand Lodge of Mason, 186 ° 


Tremont St., Boston. Free; call 243-4222. 


SUNDAY 
“BREAK-INS, DEATH THREATS, AND 
THE FBI: The Covert War Against Central 
American Solidarity Groups” is a talk by 
Boston Globe reporter Ross Gelbspan at 
11 a.m. at the Community Church, 565 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 


TUESDAY 
BOSTON AREA RAINFOREST ACTION 
GROUP presents a slide show on the 
Monteverde Cloud Forest of Costa Rica 
by researcher and photographer Dan 
Perlman at 7:30 p.m. at the Slide Center, 
Inc., 186 South St., Boston. Free; call 
522-6742. 
“SAX ON THE STREETS: Confessions of 
an American Street Musician in Europe” is 
a talk by Dan Gordon at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission $1.50; call 547- 
6789. . 
“THE FIGHT FOR BLACK FREEDOM: 
Lessons of the Civil Rights Movement” is 
a lecture presented by the Spartacus 
Youth Club at 7:30 p.m. at the Community 
Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 492-3928. 


WEDNESDAY 
“THE PATTERN OF DAILY LIFE IN 
RURAL MOROCCO” is a slide lecture at 
10:30 a.m. at the West Roxbury Branch 
Library, 1961 Centre St. Free; call 325- 
3147. 

“MEMBERS OF THE CLUB” is a lecture 
by Carol Goldberg, Radcliffe Visitor-in- 
Residence and President of the Avcar 
Group, and Dawn-Marie Driscoll, Radcliffe 
Visitor-in-Residence and attorney with 
Palmer and Dodge. The talk begins at 4 
p.m. at the Bunting Institute, 34 Concord 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 
“FOCUS: MIDDLE EAST,” a luncheon 
lecture series, concludes at noon at the 
Ritz-Carlton, 15 Arlington St., Boston. 
Today's topic is “Daily Survival for 
American Businesspersons in Kuwait,” 
presented by Mohammed Taha, an Iraqi 
citizen who grew up in Kuwait. Tickets 
$25; call 536-5700 for reservations. 
CAMBRIDGE FORUM presents 
“Corporate Democracy and the Legacy of 
the South African Divestment Movement,” 
a lecture by Robert Massie, visiting 
lecturer in Ethics and Public Policy at 
Harvard Divinity School, at 8 p.m. at 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
9644. 

FREE WORKSHOPS AND EXHIBITS 
FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN GRAPHIC 
ARTS are offered from 10 a.m.to 6 p.m. at 
the 57 Park Plaza Hotel, 200 Stuart St., 
Boston. Call 426-1160. 


THURSDAY 
“ARE WOMEN PRISONERS OF MEN'S 
DREAM?” is the topic of a lecture 
presented by writer Suzanne Gordon at 
the 125th Annual Meeting of the Boston 
Y.W.C.A. at 6 p.m. at the Berkeley 
Residence, 140 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Free; Call 536-7940, ext. 109. 
“AMERICA AND THE NEW WORLD: 
ORDER OR DISORDER?” is a forum 
sponsored by WGBH and Banchetto 
Musicale. Panelists include Marshall |. 
Goldman, Marvin Kalb, General Bernard 
E. Trainor, Anthony Lewis, and moderator 
Christopher Lydon. Discussion begins at 
7:30 p.m. in the Ballroom of the Charles 
Hotel in Harvard Square, Cambridge. 
Admission $35, $30 for WGBH members; 
call 864-5988. 
“STRESS AND LONGEVITY” is a lecture 
by minister and psychotherapist Merritt 
Harrison at 10:30 a.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $1.50; call 547-6789. 
“MYSTERIOUS, UNEXPLAINED 
EGYPT” is a lecture presented by the 
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Emin University of Life at 8 p.m. at 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Admission $7; call 
499-1911. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 
hosts the Copley Square Coffeehouse at 
7:30 p.m. at 565 Boylston St., Boston. 
Proceeds benefit the Church's project for 
Guatemalan refugees living in Mexico. 
Tickets $5. 


SATURDAY 
NEW EHRLICH THEATRE's fifth annual 
fundraising auction, “The Greatest Show 
on Un-Earthed,” features the auction, 
sideshow entertainment, and circus food. 
It begins at 6 p.m. at the New Ehrlich 
Theatre, 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Admission is free; call 482-6558. 
“BOS SAIL FOR THE HARBOR DAY” is 
a day of sailing from the Boston Sailing 
Center's Lewis Wharf headquarters from 
noon to 4 p.m. Minimum donation $2 per 
ride; call 254-9267. 


SUNDAY 
“FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE '91” is a 
10K plege walk to benefit AIDS prevention 
and care. Registration begins at 8:30 
a.m., followed by opening ceremonies at 
9:30 a.m., at the Parkman Bandstand on 
Boston Common. It includes musical 
performances by local musicians 
throughout the route, followed by a gala 
post-walk concert on the Esplanade. 
Pledge sheets are available by calling 
266-2906. 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTE sponsors its 
“Second Annual Great Treasure Hunt” at 
1 p.m. at the Y.M.C.A., 140 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Donation $15, $8 for students, 
seniors, and low income; call 423-2296. 
“TEA WITH ELEANOR ROOSEVELT” is 
a one-woman show starring Elena Dodd 
to benefit the Weston-METCO program, at 
2 p.m. at the Weston Middle School, 456 
Wellesley St., Weston. Tickets $10, $6 for 
seniors; call 899-0620, ext. 263. 
“MUSIC FOR A JUNE EVENING” is a 
benefit concert for the Foundation for 
Children with AIDS. See listing under 
Music — Classical. 


TUESDAY 
“SCOOPER BOWL IX” runs from 11:30 
to 6 p.m. on Boston Common near the 
intersection of Beacon and Charles St. A 
$3 donation to the Jimmy Fund for an “all- 
you-can-eat” feast of ice cream from Ben 
& Jerry's, Haagen-Daz, Carvel, and other 
ice-cream makers. Call 732-3323. 
WOMEN’S STATE-WIDE LEGISLATIVE 
NETWORK sponsors a fundraising 
auction at 5:30 p.m. at 8 Berkeley St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $25; call 426-1878. 


WEDNESDAY 
“BICYCLE BLACK TIE” to encourage 
sponsorship for the 12th annual “Pan- 
Mass Challenge Bike-a-Thon” (a benefit 
ride for the Jimmy Fund) begins at 7 p.m. 
at the Roxy, 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
Open to bikers and non-bikers. Tickets 
$25, $20 in advance; call 574-0524. 
“SCOOPER BOWL IX.” See listing for 
Tues. 


THURSDAY 
FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY’S FANEUIL BRANCH host 
their third annual “Funky Auction” at 7 
p.m. at the library at 419 Faneuil St., 
Brighton. Free; call 782-6705. 
“AMERICA AND THE NEW WORLD: 
ORDER OR DISORDER?” is a 
fundraising forum for WGBH and 
Banchetto Musicale. See listing under 
Talks. 

“SCOOPER BOWL IX.” See listing for 
Tues. 


airs 


SATURDAY 
18TH ANNUAL BAY VILLAGE STREET 
FAIR, featuring antiques and crafts, 
music, street performers, and food, begins 
at 11 a.m. on Church St., between 
Tremont and Stuart Sts., Boston. Rain 
day: Sun. Free; call 338-1494. 
“MASSACHUSETTS MARITIME FESTI- 
VAL” features demonstrations from 10:30 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m., exhibits from 10:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and musical performances from 
7 to 10 p.m. at the Salem Maritime 
National Historic Site at Derby Whart in 
Salem. All events are free. Call (508) 745- 
1470 for more information. 
“ART IN THE PARK” AT DeCORDOVA 
MUSEUM. See listing under Art Listings 
— Museums. 


SUNDAY 

“FIESTA FILIPINA '91” runs from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. at the Lowell Memorial 
Auditorium, 55 Merrimack St., Lowell. 
Tickets $10, $3 for children; call 479- 
5520. 

“ART IN THE PARK” AT DeCORDOVA 
MUSEUM. See listing under Art Listings 
— Museums. 
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ART LISTINGS 





Pamela Dodds’ s Moving, at Montserrat College of Art 





GALLERIES 


Admission to the following | eae is 
free, unless otherwise noted. In addition to 
the hours listed here, many galleries are 
open by appointment. 


NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. June 1-July 3: “New Talent,” 
presented in conjunction with “The Next 
Ten Years,” a collaborative exhibit cele- 
brating contemporary art in Boston, 
presented by the Boston Art Dealers 
Association, the Institute of Contemporary 
Art,.and the Friends of Boston Art. 
ion June 1, 3-5 p.m. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. June 6-29: “Boston,” 
works by Maggi Brown, Scott Hadfield, 
Chuck Hotzman, Michael Mazur, and 


Cameron Shaw. 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 173 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
June 7: new works by Laura Anderson. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 
1: recent paintings of Paris, Giverny, 
Normandy, Quebec, and Boston in 
watercolor, pastel, and oil by William 
Welch. June 6-29: “Spring-Summer 
Members Show." Awards reception June 
6, 5-7 p.m. 
DYANSEN GALLERY (262-4800), 132A 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sun. 11 am.6 p.m. Through June 
21: “Diana Kan: Paintings and 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through June 15: “Chairs,” new 
works by 14 furniture makers, and “Alan 
Klein: New Objects,” recent sculpture in 
glass and copper. 
GOLDEN GALLERY (247-8889), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 5 
p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through June 15: lithographs, screen- 
prints, and etchings by Roy Lichtenstein. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536- 
7660), 162 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing members’ 
exhibition of paintings, sculpture, and 
graphics. Through June 2: recent 
paintings and drawings by Maris Platais. 
HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 
251 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. Through 
June 28: rubbed prints from original relief 
carvings by Ellen LeBow. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 
14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 22: new 
and by Dimitri Hadzi. 
ELLEN MILLER FINE ART/KATIE 
BLOCK FINE ART (536-4650), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 29: 
“Suzanne Caporael: Smaller Things,” 
monoprints, paintings on paper, and small 
canvases. 


MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Ongoing: “Pop Art!,” featuring 
graphics by Andy Warhol, Roy Lichten- 
stein, Tom Wesselmann, Jim Dine, Larry 
Rivers, and Red Grooms; glass sculptures 
by Tom Patti; and recent canvases by 


Como. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 
Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Original old 
advertising, with special rotating exhibits. 
June 1-30: “Jesse Helms Memorial First 
Annual Naked Children in Advertising 

Exhibition Classic.” 


PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 
171 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 5: “Ali 


Performance Spaces," works by Alison 
Cann-Ciift. 


RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 
225 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 22: new 
paintings and monoprints by Diana 
Gonzalez Gandolfi. 


RENJEAU GALLERIES (536-2787), 201 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
June 2: “Itzchak Tarkay: Acrylic Paintings, 
Watercolors, and Serigraphs.” 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (536-9898), 290 
Dartmouth St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 15: “Joan Miré: 
= and Lithographs of the ‘50s and 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810). 

— Main Gallery, 175 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. until 5 
p.m. Through July 13: “Interior Showcase: 
A Collaboration of Design and Crafts,” two 
living spaces created by Albert Columbro 
and Fred Fiandaca featuring American 
Crafts and 

— Arch Street Gallery, 101 Arch Street, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m. Through 
Aug. 30: “The Legacy of Sam Maloof: 
Woodworking as a Way of Life.” 

VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat..9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
June 30: paintings, watercolors, and prints 
by Frank W. Benson. 

ALFRED J. WALKER FINE ART (247- 
1319), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 15: 
paintings by Joseph McGurl. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through June 22: an 
exhibition of works by gallery artists. 
Reception June 1, 3-6 p.m. 


SOUTH END 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. Thurs. 
until 7 p.m. June 22: “On These 
Shores: A Provincetown Portrait,” black 
and white photographs by Marnie 
Crawford Samuelson. Thurs.: the artist 
discusses her work at 5:30 p.m. 
— The Cyclorama (426-5000), 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 
p.m. Through June 8: “The Struggle for 
Self-Image: The Polish Graphic Artist,” 
works by 17 artists, presented at two 


locations: the Cyclorama and North- 
eastern University's Dodge Gallery. The 
latter is located on the second floor of 
Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston (open Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m.). 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 
Albany St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. June 1-July 6: works by Jeffrey 
Wallace and Kelly . Reception 
June 1, 4:30-7:30 p.m. Also see listing for 
Genovese Gallery Annex on South Street. 
HARRIET TUBMAN GALLERY (536- 
8610), 566 Columbus Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Administered by the 
United South End Settlements. Through 
June 28: “Piano Factory Women,” a group 
show. Reception (with performances and 
) takes place June 7, 6-9 p.m. 
Y.W.C.A. (482-885), Berkeley Gallery, 
Berkeley Residence, 40 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. June 1-15: 
works by women working or living at the 
Y.W.C.A. Reception June 1, 5-8 p.m. 


SOUTH STREET 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 107 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through June 29: watercolor 
paintings and an installation by Robert 

. Reception June 1, 4-7 p.m. 

CECIL'S RESTAURANT (542-5108), 129 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.- 
9:30 p.m., Fri. until 11 p.m. Through June 
15: paintings on paper by Wendy Artin. 
GENOVESE GALLERY ANNEX (426- 
9739), 195 South St., Boston. Ar’ opening 
for this new gallery takes place’on Thurs. 
from 5 to 8 p.m. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. June 6-July 12: “Boston 
Through the Years,” a group show of 
works by current and past artists 
associated with Boston's art community. 
Reception June 6, 5-8 p.m. 

KIMBALL BOURGAULT (426-8445), 100 
South St.; Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 4: “Tile Paintings,” 
— on ceramic tiles by painter Karen 


MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (695- 
2933), 207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 

noon-5 p.m. Through June 1: “Richmond 
Burton," large oil-on-canvas paintings. 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. 19th- and 
peas —— Through July 
13: “Bettina Rheims: Modern Lovers.” 
HOWARD YEZERSK! GALLERY (426- 
8085), 186 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. June 1-July 3: “John 
Tracy: New Work.” Reception June 6, 5-8 
p.m. 


DOWNTOWN 
The “Second Annual Beacon Hill Art 
Walk" features exhibits by more than 50 
Beacon Hill artists in gardens, courtyards, 
and entryways on Putnam Avenue and 
Phillips Street. It takes place on Sun. from 
noon to 5 p.m. Admission is free. Call 


(227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 10 
Park Plaza, Boston. 


— Gallery at CityPlace. Tues.-Fri. noon-6 
p.m., Sat. noon- 5 p.m. Extended through 
June 7: “intimate Perspectives, Part Il," a 
juried show celebrating the contributions 
of women artists. 

BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
AND INSTITUTE (508-369-2212), 15 
Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 30: “Five Artists, Five 
Visions,” art by five local artists, including 
drawings, original prints, oil, watercolor 
and pastel media, pulp and fiber art, and 
Stained glass. 

CHINESE CULTURAL INSTITUTE (542- 
4599), 276 Tremont St., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 27: 
“Asian Women as Artists,” contemporary 
art by Asian-American women dispelling 
stereotypes concerning traditional Asian 


art. 
DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY AT 
ALCHEMIE (482-3343), 286 Congress 
St., Boston. Wed.-Sat. 12:30-5:30. 
Through June 29: “Process,” a mixed- 
media group show featuring work by Elie 
and Stephanie Mahan Stigliano. 
Reception June 6, 7-9 p.m. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Tues. and Thurs. 3-6 p.m. Through June 
21: “Textiles from Around the World,” a 
group exhibition of fiber works. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL (338-4400), 
200 Boylston St., Boston. Open 24 hours 
a day. Through July 1: bronze sculpture 
by J. Seward Johnson. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 
Kingston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through June 2: painting, sculpture, 
installation, photography, and video art by 
graduate students at art schools across 
New England. June 5-23: “interweavings,” 
sculptural paintings by Joyce Caras. 
NEWORLD BANK (482-2600), Corporate 
Gallery, 55 Summer St., Main Banking 
Floor, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m., Fri. until 5:30 p.m. Through July 5: 
“Spring Tapestry Exhibit,” featuring works 
by established and emerging New 
England artists. 
SPEEDWAY GALLERY (742-0595), 297 
North St., Boston. Tues.-Wed. and Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Thurs.-Fri. 2-7 p.m. June 1- 
30: “Stealth,” paintings by Ted Hunter. 
STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
10 Park Plaza, Boston. The Atrium, on the 
second fi., is open Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through June 
6: “Drawing in the Seam," images of 
Boston and the Central Artery by 
artis/architect T. Kelly Wilson. Call 973- 
7200. 


OTHER BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
Artists’ open studios takes place in a 
warehouse at 119 Braintree St., Allston, 
from noon to 6 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. 

Admission is free. Call 782-0087. 

CORNWALL GALLERY (524-8156), 57 
Cornwall St., Jamaica Plain. Fri., 6-9 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through dune 16: 
“The Sheltering Sky," paintings and 
penenpe by Phyllis Bluhm and Ilene 


PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE BUILD- 
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ING, 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 

— Naked Eye Gallery (738-7574), 107 
Brighton Ave., Aliston. Sat. and Sun. 1-6 
p.m. Through June 16: “Animate and 
inanimate Landscapes in Black and 
White," photographs by Patricia 
McDonald. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 
SOMERVILLE 
WATERTO 
BAAK GALLERY (354-0407), 35A Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through June 3: new enamels by Mitchell 


BRICKBOTTOM ARTISTS BUILDING, 
Brickbottom Gallery (776-3410), 1 


CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p. m. 


artists with and without disabilities 
addressing experience through the 
senses and audience participation. 
CHARLES RIVER STUDIO-WORKSHOP 
GALLERY (923-4520), 103 Morse St., 
Watertown. Thurs.: an open evening with 
Studio artists begins at 7:30 p.m. 
EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 28: “Colors 
of the Coral Reef: Undersea Photo- 
. Steve Coren 


GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
pe Arts Council. Through May 31: 


Frere oer the natural elements that 
surround our daily lives. 
SONG OF THE TURTLEDOVE STUDIO 
(492-6512), 11 Montague St., Cambridge- 
port. The “Third Annual Song of the 
Turtledove Open House,” featuring 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture by four 
pove,-y runs from 4-7 p.m. on Sun. 


BROOKLINE /NEWTON 
BROOKLINE ARTS CENTER (566- 
5715), 86 Monmouth St., Brookline. The 
lecture series “Artspeak 91" continues on 
Mon.: at 7 p.m., “The Art of the Japanese 
Tea Ceremony.” Tickets $15. 


Church, 60 Highland St., West Newton. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through June 9: 
“Update,” a group exhibition. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 (rear) 
Harvard St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 10-6 


HAUTE RAGE, LTD. (734- 2883), 238 
Washington St., Brookline Village. Tues.- 

Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Recent Symbols 1989-1991," abstract 
paintings by James Ottenstein addressing 
the Gulf War, and selected non-objective 


works. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY. CENTER (965-7410, ext.168), 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., additional hours Tues., Wed. 6-9 
p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through June 30: 
“View from the Starr,” a group exhibition of 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Tues.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through 
June 16: “Volume and Plane: Wall 
Sculpture, Eight Approaches,” a group 
exhibition curated by Roselyn Karol 
Ablow. Sun.: at 7:30 p.m., presidential 
candidate Paul Tsongas presents the 
lecture “Creativity, Education, and 
Economic Crisis.” Admission is free, but 
reservations are recommended. 
WETPETS INC. (244-7700), 556 Comm 
Ave, Newton. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Sat. to 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
June 30: “Drawings from the Sea,” works 
by Penelope Hart depicting fish, other 
underwater life, and shells in colored 


pencil and ink. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
BRUSH ART GALLERY (508-459-7819), 
256 Market St., Market Mills, Lowell 
National Historical Park Visitor Center, 
Lowell. Through June 30: “Naturally, | Did 
It My Way,” works by 11 artists. Reception 
June 2, 2-4 p.m. 

GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 

Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.- 

Sun. 1-5 p.m. June 1-30: gelatin silver 

photographic prints by Joseph Flack 
Weiler. 


OCMULGEE POTTERY (508-356-0636), 
263 High St., Ipswich. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. June 5-30: “In and 
Around the Garden,” featuring works by 
Northshore Clayworks members. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
ART ON MAIN STREET, 228 Main St., 
Kingston. Wed. 1-4 p.m. June 2-30: “Art 
on Main Street,” paintings by Gobin Stair. 
Call (508) 747-3899. 

GALLERY X (508-996-9768), 58 Spring 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sun. 12:30-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 6 p.m. June 1-7: “The 
Swain Denouement Show,” works by 
recent graduates of the Swain School of 
Design in New Bedford. Reception June 
1, 7-9 p.m. June 5-July 7: “Places in the 
Mind,” photographs, oil paintings, prints, 
and sculpture by four artists. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 
359 Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 
29: “Parallel Universes,” photographs by 
Mary Lang depicting everyday scenes that 
juxtapose the world of the child with that 
of the adult. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 


Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 15: 
“Altered Images,” works by four 


ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A 
Main St., 2nd floor, Medfield. Thurs.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Through June 22: portraits, 
stilltifes, and landscapes in oil and pastel 
by Stephen Luecke and Linda Storm. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln 
Station Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 14: “New Narratives,” 
oil paintings on canvas and board by 
Jennifer Moses, and landscape paintings 
by Alexi Worth. Reception June 1, 4-6 


p.m. 
FLORENTINE GALLERY (647-1249), 
478 Boston Poast Rd., Weston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 1 p.m. Through 
June 8: watercolors, monotypes, and 
Collages by Betsy Vincent. 

JEWELS FROM THE CROWN (862- 
2003), 14 Waltham St., Lexington. Tues.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through June 2: 
jewelry designed by April Nadaeau. 
LEXINGTON ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SOCIETY (862-9696), 130 Waltham St., 
Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through June 9: miniature-arts show. 
NATURE COMPANY, CONCORD (508- 
369-2000), Wrubel Gallery, 15 Monument 
St., Concord. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat., 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Sun. noon-6 p.m. 
Through June 23: “New England 
Printmakers: Wildlife and Landscape Art,” 
a group exhibition of serigraphy, wood 
engravings, monotypes, etchings, and 
other works. 


CENTRAL/ 
WESTERN MASS. 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY 
(413-586-4509), 179 Main St., North- 
ampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through June 7: “Pearls and Porcelain,” 
a group show of works in white porce- 
lain, and contemporary jewelry with 


SKERA GALLERY (413-586-4563), 221 
Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through May 31: new 
ceramic works in animal forms by Patricia 
Uchill Simons. June 1-July 22: “New 
Work,” wire sketches and wood furniture 
by Steve Lohman; hand-carved wooden 
animals by Ted Armen. 

NORTHAMPTON CENTER FOR THE 
ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New South St., 
Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through June 2: “First 
Annual Benefit Art Auction/Exhibition,” 
recent works by 50 Western Massachu- 
setts artists. The entire show is auctioned 
off on Sat., with a preview and reception 
at 7 p.m., and the auction at 8 p.m. 
WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 
6612), 70 Webster St., Worcester. 
Through June 28: “A Certain Brilliance: 
The Art of the Dye Transfer Print,” works 
by Harry Callahan, Galen Rowell, Ernst 
Haas, Cary Wolinsky, and 22 other 


photographers. 


CAPE COD 
DESIGN CONCEPTS GALLERIES 
— In the Buttery (508-487-1052), 432 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Thurs.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Contemporary 
American fine art and art objects evolved 
from crafts. 
— At the Galleria (508-240-1255), Rte. 6A 
at Rte. 28, Orleans. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m., Sun. and Mon. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Contemporary American fine art and art 
objects evolved from crafts. 


MUSEUMS 


ARNOLD ARBORETUM, Jamaica Piain. 
See listing for Harvard University under 
Schools. 
BEAUPORT (508-283-0800), 75 Eastern 
Point Bivd., Gloucester. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for children. 
Designed by Henry Davis Sleeper, 
Beauport has more than 40 rooms and an 
extensive collection of American and 
European decorative arts. 
BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333- 
0690), 1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Wed.- 
Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, 
children $1. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, Visitor Center (242-5646), 15 
State St., Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Ongoing: “Preservation in Prog- 
ress,” an exhibit about Faneuil Hall and 
the Old State House and the current work 
to rehabilitate them. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. June 
3-29 in the Great Hall: “The Anguish of 
Vietnam: Paintings by Vietnamese Artists 
in Massachusetts,” works chronicling the 
suffering of South Vietnamese prisoners 
of war and political detainees during the 
Vietnam war (ext. 339). Through June 3 in 
the Wiggin Gallery: “Salute to Boston,” the 
third show of drawings, watercolors, 
prints, and photographs by artists with ties 
to Boston (ext. 280). June 3-7 in the 
Boston Room: Chinese brush paintings, 
Calligraphy, and miniature “Bansai" 
landscapes (ext. 371). Through June 30 in 
the South Gallery: “The Prints of Gretchen 
Ewert,” an exhibition of intaglio prints (ext. 
280). Through May 31 in the Rare Book 
Department and Research Library: 
“Jesuits in New England,” artifacts, books, 
manuscripts, maps, and photographs 
depicting four centuries of service (ext. 
425). 

Continued on page 38 
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BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND 
MUSEUM (338-1773), Congress Street 
Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12, 
free for children under five. Replica of the 
Beaver, one of three ships involved in the 
famous uprising, and a period museum. 

tea. 


CAHOON MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
ART (508-428-7581), 4676 Falmouth Rd., 
Cotuit. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Free. Period furnishings and 


American artists, bye marine 
rang te tag meet Buttersworth and 
other luminists, | 


ist paintings by 

Dwight W. Tyron and John J. Enneking, 

and works by “contemporary primitive” 
artists Ralph and Martha Cahoon. 

SHAKER VILLAGE (603- 

783-9511), 288 Shaker Rd., Canterbury. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 

$6.75, $3.50 for children six to 12, free for 

children under six. Five historic buildings, 


ctaft demonstrations, and exhibits. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION (508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Gloucester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 


seniors, free for children. American — 
decorative i 


arts and furnishings, a period 
house built in 1804, and paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. Through July 
6: cease Public People: The 


Beauport } 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508- 
385-4477), Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through June 1: 
“Celebrating the Earth, Part ll,” a group 
exhibition of works showing the beauty of 
Earth and the damage caused by 
humans. Fri. and Sat.: 10 a.m.-3 p.m., a 
benefit sale of antiques and collectibles. 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC 
MUSEUM (894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. Exhibitions of 
American and foreign stamps, antique 
post-office games, and other postal 
memorabilia. A new exhibit of stamps and 
envelopes featuring President John F. 
Kennedy is presented in conjunction with 
the John F. Kennedy Presidential Library. 
CAREY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (862- 
6288), Piper Gallery, 1874 Mass Ave, 
Lexington. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: a multi-media exhibit of 
works by 12 artists from Arts/Lexington. 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF 
INDUSTRY (893-5410), 154 Moody St., 
Waltham. Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 
seniors. A look at New England's role in 
the Industrial Revolution. Includes exhibits 
on 19th-century water- and steam- 
powered mills, the Waltham Company and 
the first mass-produced time pieces with 
interchangeable parts, the automobile 
industry in Waltham up to World War |, 
and the arrival of the modern electronics 
industry in New England. Highlights 
include an 1898 seven-seater Orient 
bicycle, a 1908 Stanley Steamer, and a 
steam-powered fire engine used in the 
Great Boston Fire of 1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $1 for youths aged seven 
to 18, free for children under seven. 
Summer estate of Daniel Chester French, 
sculptor of the statue of Abraham Lincoin 
at the Lincoin Memorial and of the Minute 


Man. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $6; $5 for children 
over two and seniors; $2 for one-year- 
olds; $1 for all or. Fri. after 5 p.m. Free 
and Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri. 
and “Explore and Discover Together” at 2 
p.m. on Wed. The museum includes a 
Japanese house, a comic-strip-making 
Station, and art by local children reflecting 
their ideas on the future. “Ahead to the 
Past” features a depiction of a Jewish 
family in 1930s Boston. “My Mommy 
Drives a Wheelchair: A Portrait of the 
Family” and “What If You Couldn't... ?” 
help children and others gain a better 
understanding of disabilities and people 
with special needs.“The Kids Bridge” is an 
exhibit exploring issues of cultural and 
racial diversity. “Toothbrushes from 
Around the World” features toothbrushes 
and pastes from 20 countries. “Waves and 
Vibrations” allows visitors to create 
patterns and waves in water and other 
materials. The kyo no machiya is a nearly 
100-year-old townhouse and silk-weaving 
shop from Boston's sister city, Kyoto, 
Japan. An exhibit features Hopi Indian 
Kachina dolls, ceremonial drums, and 
pottery. “Chinese Folk Art: The Small 
Skills of Carving Insects” features folk art 
handmade by people from China. Through 
May 31: a mini-exhibit of eggs in cele- 
bration of the Vernal Equinox. Through 
June 9 in the RECYCLE Gallery of 
Industrial Art: sculpture by Thomas 


Devaney. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DART- 
MOUTH (508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., 
South Dartmouth. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.75, $12 
per family. Features an exhibition of more 
than 50 teddy bears from the Dorothy 
Preston Collection. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MU- 
SEUM (508-987-5375), 68 Clara Barton 
Rd., North Oxford. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for children 
under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross. 


CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 
225 South St, Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through June 2: 


recent acquisitions. Through June 9: 
Surrounds: Silver Overlay on 
Ceramic and Glass,” vases, teapots, 
compotes, bowls, and other forms 
adorned with silver — organized by 
the Milwaukee Art Museum 
CODMAN HOUSE (259-8843), Codman 
Rd., off Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for 
seniors, $1.50 for children. Tours offered 
on the hour. Home of the decorator/ 
architect Ogden Codman Jr. displaying 
architectural features of Georgian, 
Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival 
periods, located on 16 acres of land- 


scaped grounds and gardens. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students 
and seniors, free for children under five, 
for all Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Tours 
on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Design a Deck,” an interactive 
exhibit for would-be architects; “Smart 
Machines,” a historic and modern 
overview of robots and artificial 
intelligence; “Four Computer Classics,” 
vintage computers, including the UNIVAC 
|, PDP-8, Cray 1, and IBM PC; “The 
Computer and the Image” features the 
latest in computer graphics and design. 
Interactive exhibits allow visitors to create 
computer animation, simulate plane flight, 
and design a car. “The Walk-Through 
Computer’ is a giant, interactive, two-story 
working model of a computer 50 times 
actual size. 
CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 
Water St., Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Exhibits on the native 
iques. ‘Includes a scale model of a 


working cranberry farm, antique and 
modern harvesting tools, a photographic 
exhibit exploring the growers’ 

with the environment, and the “bounce 
machine,” a berry quality-control device. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669- 
6144), 192 Orange St., Manchester, NH: 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. Includes 
American and European paintings; 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th 
centuries; and American furniture, glass, 
textiles, and decorative arts from the 17th 
through 20th centuries. 

— The Currier offers guided tours at the 
nearby Zimmerman House, a 1950 
Usonian house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Viewing times are 10:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Thurs.-Sat. and'2 to 3:30 p.m. 
on Sun. All tours depart by bus from the 
Currier Gallery of Art. Reservations are 
required. Call (800) 382-8080 or the 
Currier box office for tickets. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(508-462-8681), 25 Water St., Newbury- 
port. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children five to 
12. The museum is housed in a Greek 
Revival building designed by Robert Mills. 
Ongoing: “Faith, Hope, and Love: Families 
Sail the Seas,” period articles and clothing 
families brought to America in 19th- 
century ocean voyages. June 1-4: the 
Lightship #112 Nantucket is docked 
behind the museum and open to the 
Public (admission $3, $1.50 for seniors 
and children, $7 maximum per family). 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
Free docent tours begin at 1:30 p.m. on 
Wed. ing exhibits include “Animals in 
Art,” a children’s exhibit depicting animals 
and featuring works from the museum's 
collection of Western, African, and 
Oriental pieces. Through June 2: “New 
‘noes Beco Tradiciones: Thirteen 


- Hispanic Photographers/Trece Fotografos 


inoamericanos.” 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Guided tour begins at 2 p.m. on Sat. and 
Sun. Admission $4, $3 for students and 
seniors, free for members. 
American art with an emphasis on New 
England artists. Current exhibits run 
through June 9. “Boston Printmakers 43rd 
North American Print Exhibition,” curated 
by Ruth Fine, curator of Modern Prints 
and Drawings at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, DC. “Commemorations 
and Collaborations: The Art of Roy and 
Mara Superior,” an exhibition of individual 
and collaborative works, including 
ceramics by Mara Superior, and paintings 
and carved objects by Roy Superior. 
Sun.: noon-4 p.m., “Art in the Park,” an art 
sale and festival featuring exhibits and 
demonstrations by more than 150 artists. 
(Free transporation on Sun. from the 
Brooks School-Lincoin parking lots.) 
— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open 
daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. 
DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264-4200), 
177 Main St., Acton. 
Admission to one museum $5, $8 
admission to both museums. 
— Children’s Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed., Sat., Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Nine hands-on 
“discovery rooms” are located in the three- 
Story, 100-year-old Victorian House. 
Features interactive displays, including 
dinosaur exhibits; a floor-to-ceiling “bubble 
hoop” and other water exhibits; a room 
filled with explorations of the insides of 
ordinary things; a Safari Room; a Beach 
Space; and an exhibit exploring sticky 
objects. 
— Science Discovery Museum. Tues., 
Thurs., Fri. 1-4:30 p.m.; Wed. until 6 p.m.; 
Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Focuses 
on experimental activities, including 
testing rocks and minerals, studying 
weather, exercises in the Inventor's 
Workshop, and testing of physical 
phenomena in the Science Circus. Also 


includes a “Light and Color Room,” a giant 
“Mist Tornado,” and more. “Whisper 
Dishes” is an outdoor exhibit featuring two 
large parabolic radar dishes which bounce 
sound from one dish to another located 
100 feet away. 
DRUMLIN FARM (259-9807), Tues.-Sun. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for 
children and seniors. An 175-acre 
reservation administered by the Mass. 
Audubon Society. Nature programs are 
presented each weekend at 11 a.m. and 2 
p.m. Hayrides are scheduled between 1 
and 3 p.m. 
DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442- 
6186), 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Tues. and Wed. 10 
a.m.-6 oo Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Illustrations from Black 
Enterprise,” curated by Carlos W. Byron. 
DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), 
Helen Gallery, St. George St., 
Duxbury. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Tues. and Thurs. until 5 p.m. Through 
June 20: woodcuts and drawings by 
Pilla. 


Anthony 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 
— Essex Institute Museum and 
(508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 16. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a 
glass and ceramics, portraits and 
, and dolls and toys. 
Through Dec. 31: “Step Forward, Step 
Back: Three Centuries of American 
Footwear Fashion,” featuring more than 
200 examples of men's, women’s, and 
children’s boots and shoes from the Essex 
Institute's collection. See listing under 
Fairs for information on the Massachu- 
setts Maritime Festival taking place this 
weekend on Salem's waterfront. 
— Ropes Mansion and Garden (508) 744- 
2231, 318 Essex St. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun, 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 
16. 
FALL RIVER HERITAGE STATE PARK 
(508-675-5759), 200 Davol St. West, Fall 
River. Wed.-Fri. noon to 4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Through June 
16: “Outside Looking In,” paintings and 
drawings by Portuguese-American portrait 
artist José Santos. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for students. Through 
June 23: “The Object: Found, Observed, 
Imagined,” a mixed-media group 
exhibition of still life works; “Regional 
Wood Furniture: A Varied Approach,” 
works by central New England artists; and 
by Aida Laleian. Sun.: at 2 
p.m., a “Meet the Curator Tea” features 
Charles Giuliano, curator of “The Object” 


exhibition. 
CAPTAIN ROBERT BENNET FORBES 
HOUSE (696-1815), 215 Adams St., 
Milton. Wed. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children under 12. The country 
mansion of a China Trade merchant 

i with 19th- 


FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (442-0991), 
Jamaica Plain. Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m (last 
entry 3:30 p.m.). Admission $5; $2.50 for 
children five to 17, students, and seniors; 
free for children under five. Includes the 
African Tropical Forest, North America’s 
largest open-space tropical forest zoo 
exhibit, which includes 50 kinds of 
animals; Children's Zoo, featuring New 
England farm animals; and Hooves and 
Horns, which features zebras, mouflon, 
addax, wildebeest, and sika deer. Sat.: 1- 
4 p.m., “Conservation Day” features 
children’ 's entertainment and in 
tables and displays by environmental 
or 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Portraits, Flowers, and 
Landscapes,” paintings by Liliane 
Desloovere. June 4-July 26: “Abstractions 
from Still Life,” still life and landscape 
by David Rallow. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456- 
9028), 102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students, $1 
for children. Collections of 19th-century art 
and historical items. Also features trails 
and a tea room. This season the museum 
celebrates Shaker history. “A Good Name 
Is Better Than Riches: The Harvard 
Shakers’ Commerce with the World” 
presents new research on the deve- 
lopment of the industries and the 
of the Harvard Shakers from 1791 through 
1918. “The Art of Sister Karlyn Cauley: 
Paintings and Prints in the Shaker 
Tradition” is the first major one-person 
show in the eastern U.S. of works by 
Cauley. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588- 
6000), 455 Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students, seniors, and children. Free for 
all dn Sat. The museum is devoted 
primarily to 19th- and 20th-century 
American art, with collections of 
contemporary crafts. In the Children's 
Gallery: “Getting into Shapes,” an 
exhibition ing the elements of 
and composition. Through June 30: 
“Interiors,” an exhibition of the work of 
seven Museum School instructors; “New 
Art from Puerto Rico,” featuring painting, 
sculpture, and mixed-media assemblage 
He nine contemporary artists from Puerto 


GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877- 
7630), Hemenway Rd., Framingham. 


Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, 

$4 for seniors, $3 for children and seniors 

$3. Free guided walks Tues. and Fri. at 

10 a.m. A 45-acre sanctuary featuring the 

largest landscaped collection of 
in the Northeast. 


ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $6, $3 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. A tour is 
offered Thurs. at 2:30 p.m. (free with 
museum . The museum, built in 
the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses nearly 2000 objects 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner 
(1840-1924), with emphasis on Italian 
Renaissance and 17th-Century Dutch 


Rennaissance Drawings, Medals, and 
Books.” 
GROPIUS HOUSE, 68 Baker Bridge Rd., 
Lincoin. Opens June 1. Fri-Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for seniors, 
$1.50 for children. Call 227-3956. Family 
home of the Bauhaus architect Walter 
collaboration with 


art by Josef Albers, Joan Miré, Laszlo 
coe and Henry Moore. Call 259- 
for information. 


HAIMOND CASTLE apg toage 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Mon.-Sun. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 for 
seniors, $2 for children six to 12. Re- 
creation of a medieval castle housing an 
organ and art from the Roman, 
medieval, and Renaissance periods. 
Ongoing: “How Shall a Knight Be Armed,” 
featuring the arms and armor of Museum 
Limited of Atlanta, Georgia. 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SAND- 
WICH (508-888-3300), Pine and Grove 
Sts. (off Rte. 130), Sandwich. Daily 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for seniors, 
$3 for children. Includes antique cars, 
military equipment, art collections, and a 
working windmill. This year’s exhibits 
include “Art, Architecture and Power in 
Mesoamerica: Olmec and Maya Artifacts 
from the Collections of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University.” Also exhibiting are 
“Slipped and Glazed: Regional American 
Redware,” ‘The Artists and the Sea,” and 
“The Scottish Soldier.” Sat.: “Annual 
Rhododendron Festival and Sale,” 
featuring a lecture on rhododendrons at 
11 a.m. Sun.: “13th Annual Antiques 
Show and Sale,” sponsored by the Cape 
Cod Antique Dealers Association. Gallery 
talks are offered as follows “Art, 
Architecture, and Power in Mesoamerica” 
on Sun. at 2 oe m.; “Slipped and Glazed: 
American Redware” on Tues. at 
2 p.m.; and “The Scottish Soldier” on 
Thurs. at 11 a.m. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-4 p.m. Admission $4.25, $3.50 for 
seniors, $3.25 for children. The armory is 
the only institution in the Western 
Hemisphere dedicated solely to arms and 
armor. Through June 23: “Mars and the 
Muses,” an exhibition of contemporary art 
inspired by ancient arms and armor. 


inspired 
HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 


across from the Deerfield Inn, in the town 
center. Period houses from the 18th and 
19th centuries and American art 
collections. All houses open daily 9:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission for all 12 
houses (valid for two days) $9, $5 for 
children six to 17, free for children under 


6. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Wed. and Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.- 
Sat. until 8 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for 
Students, $1.50 for seniors and children 
under 16. Free to the public on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. Through July 21: “Boston Now 
10,” curated by Elisabeth Sussman, 
Matthew Teitelbaum, David Ross, and 
Lynn Cooke. The group show includes 
works by 14 artists, including David 
Carbone, Cary Leibowitz, Ellen Rothen- 
berg, Cameron Shaw, and Mike and Doug 
Starn. Panel discussions on “Boston Now 
10” are offered at various Boston galleries 
while the exhibit is on display at the ICA. 
This Tues., “Boston Artists Look to the 
Future, Part 2” begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Levinson Kane Gallery at 14 Newbury St. 
JAMAICA PLAIN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(524-2053), 12 Sedgwick St., Jamaica 
Plain. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through June 30: work by the 
Argentinian-born photographer Sandra 
Silvia Siviero. 

JEFFERSON CUTTER HOUSE, 1 
Whittemore Park, Arlington. Free. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 31: 
“Classical Miniatures and Other Paintings 
by Levon Armenius Mnazakanian.” Call 
646-5590 for information. 

JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY LI- 
BRARY MUSEUM (929-4500), Columbia 
Point, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4.50, $2.50 for seniors, free 
for children. One of eight presidential 
libraries administered by the National 
Archives. The museum examines the lives 
of John F. Kennedy and Robert F. 
Kennedy, and illustrates the nature of the 
office of the President of the United 
States. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (566-7937), 83 Beals St., 
Brookline. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $1, free for children. Kennedy's 


pr Sat. and 
Sun.: at 2 p.m., a walking tour of the 
Beals Street neighborhood. Sun.: 1-4 
p.m., an open house in honor of JFK's 


birthday. 
LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION 
CENTE WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visual 
esentations, and memorabilia. 


Sun. 10 am.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of 
trails and the former home of author 
Thornton W. Burgess. “Northeastern 
Habitat Exhibit” allows visitors to observe 
deer, coyotes, foxes, owls, and other 
animals. 


LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERI 
TAGE STATE PARK (508-459-1000). 
The visitor center is located at 246 Market 
St. and is open daily, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Call for information on tours and exhibits. 
The newest attraction is the Boot Cotton 
Mills Library, the first major National Park 
Service museum of industrial history, 
located on John Street (admission $2, $1 
for seniors, free for children). 

MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 
Edge Hill Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 
p.m., Wed. also 6-9 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students. The 
permanent collection includes a 
holography exhibit and American, 

and Far Eastern 


European, art. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HiIS- 
TORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Call for 
reservations. The museum offers exhibits 
and tours in the African Meeting House, 
the oldest extant black church in the U.S. 
Through June 30: portraits of local Afro- 
American women by photographer Lou 


Jones. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE 
HISTORY (508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
children and seniors. Ongoing exhibits 
include “Celebration and Remembrance: 
Commemorative Textiles in America, 
1790-1990." 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
Introductory walks through all collections 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 
“Painting and Decorative Arts Walks” 
begin Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins 
Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. 
of the month. Call ext. 368 for information 
about adult group tours, ext. 310 for 
information about youth group tours, or 
ext. 302 for information about tours for 
disabled and visually-impaired visitors 


Aug. 4: “Witness 
to America's Past: Two Centuries of 
Collecting by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,” featuring 160 items from the 
Society collection which illuminate vital 
episodes and personalities in American 


history. 

— Carter Gallery. Through June 23: “1991 
Traveling Scholars Exhibition,” works by 
fifth-year students from the Museum 
School who have been selected as 
. 


winners. 
— Foster Gallery. Through July 21: 
“Connections: Brice Marden,” featuring oil 
paintings, including those with oils 
thickened with beeswax, and works 
chosen by Marden from the Museum's 
collection and Asian objects from his 


personal collection. 

— Torf Gallery. Through July 28: “Boston 
a la Mode: Fashionable Dress 1760s- 
1960s," featuring 37 mannequins 
costumed in gowns worn by individuals 
from such notable families as Adams, 
Fanueil, Revere, and Kennedy, as well as 
a collection of 18th-century apparel. 

— Trustman Galleries. Through July 7: 
“Pop Goes America!,” an exhibition of 80 
photographs exploring different attitudes 
toward American popular culture and the 
successes and failures of the American 
Dream. Photographs include works by 
Berenice Abbott, Walker Evans, Robert 
Frank, Lee Friedlander, and others. 

— Gund Gallery. June 5-Sept. 1: 
“Pleasures of Paris from Daumier to 
Picasso,” exploring entertainment that 
was part of Parisian life in the last quarter 
of the 19th century, as seen in paintings, 
prints, drawings, photographs, and 
posters of the period. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum 
admission. Sat.: at noon, “Witness to 
America’s Past: Colonial Military Cam- 
paigns,” presented by Linda Genovese. 
Wed.: at 6 p.m., “ls There an Islamic Art,” 
presented by Norma Jean Calderwood. 
Thurs.: at 11 a.m., “Pleasures of Paris 
from Daumier to Picasso,” presented by 
Gilian Wohlauer. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Free. “Let It Begin Here: 
Lexington and the Revolution” explains 
the causes and consequences of the war 
as seen through the eyes of New 
Englanders of the period. Through June 
30: “Fraternally Yours: Selections from the 
Collection,” featuring works with fraternal 
symbols. Through July 7: “Founding 
Farms: Five Massachusetts Family 
Farms, 1638-Present,” including 50 black 
and white photographs by Stan Sherer. 
Through Aug. 11: “Something from 
Nothing: The Cornish Tramp Art 
Nov. 24: “Schuetzenfest: A German- 
American Tradition,” prints, photographs, 
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and objects tracing the evolution of the 
Schuetzenfest festival in Germany and 
America. Through Sept. 8: “Smoke 
Signals: Cigarettes, Advertising, and the 
jeahan te @ Life.” Sun.: at 2 p.m., 

Hansel and Gretel, presented by 


puppeteer Judith O'Hare. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), 
Science Park, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $4.50 for 
children four to 14 and seniors; free for 
members and children under four. 
Includes special-effects demonstrations 
(shown on Sat. and Sun.), a nine-foot-high 
incubator with baby chicks, the theater of 
electricity (with indoor thunder-and- 
lightning shows daily), hands-on computer 
exhibits, and a scale model of Mt. Everest. 
Through Oct 27: “Gems,” an exhibition of 
900 items worth approximately $40 
million. The exhibition also examines how 
gems are used in our daily lives at unlikely 
places such as supermarkets and soda- 
bottling plants. Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m., 
“Networks and Smart Phones: The Dawn 
of a New Communications Age?,” a 
lecture featuring telecommunications 
experts from throughout New England 
(tickets $15, $10 in advance; call 589- 
0374). 

— Laser show admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Current shows 
i Doors”; “The Wall,” featuring 
music by Pink Floyd; “Rainbow Cadenza,” 
with multi-colored laser images that 
“dance” to the music of Strauss, 
Beethoven, and other composers; and 
“Led ‘ot, In the Beginning.” Call 523- 
6664 for 

— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission 
$6, $4.50 for children and seniors. The 
Omni Theater is currently showing “To the 
Limit,” the story of three world-class 
athletes, featuring the first endoscopic 
(inner body) cinematography; and “Blue 
Planet,” featuring previously unseen 
footage from the space shuttle 

showing the impact humans have on the 
environment. Call for times. 

— Planetarium admission $6, $4.50 for 
children and seniors. Currently showing: 
“A Planet Called Home” and “Cosmo- 
scope: A Planetarium Magazine.” Call for 


times. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6140), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton 
St., Brookline. Sat. and Sun., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children, 
students, and seniors. Ongoing: “Future 
Cars of the Past,” an exhibition of past 
cars viewed as progressive or futuristic in 
design and concept in their own time. 
Sun.: The New England Antique, Special 
Interest, and Collector Car Auction runs 
from 9 a.m. to noon. (A preview takes 
place from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sat.) 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, 
New Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $3 tor 
seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89- 
foot half-scale model of a whaling ship; 
paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973- 
5200), Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. until 6 p.m. Admission $7.50, 
$6.50, and $3.50. More than 70 exhibits 
featuring aquatic animals from India; the 
Amazon Rain Forest, Hawaii, and New 
England. Includes the 187,000-gallon 
giant ocean tank, where visitors can 
observe coral reefs and various fish and 
hand-feed sharks during regularly 
scheduled feeding hours. Other exhibits 
include “Rivers of the Americas,” with 
animals from the Amazon and 
Connecticut Rivers; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” “Secret Spaces, 
Darkened Places” features creatures of 
the tropical rainforest. Daily dolphin and 
sea-lion shows take place on board the 


Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508- 
452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for children and 
seniors. Includes commissioned pieces 
by New England quilt artists and antique 
quilts. Through June 30: “Up to This 
Point: Quilts by Gwen Marston and Joe 
Cunni te 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER 
(508-791-9211), 222 Harrington Way, 
Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, $3.50 
for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and 
other animals, and astronomy. 

NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413- 
298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $1 for children 
six to 16, free for children under 5. The 
historic 18th-century house where 
Rockwell lived for the last 25 years of his 
life. The permanent collection includes 
the world’s largest collections of original 
art by Rockwell. Presented in rotating 
exhibits, with The Four Freedoms and 
Home for Christmas permanently on 


view. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482- 
6439), 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
until 5 p.m. Admission $2 adults, $1.50 
for students and seniors, 75¢ for children. 
An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In 
Prayer and Protest: Old South Meeting 
House Remembers.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $14, $6 for children six to 
15, free for children under 6. Re-creation 
of an 1830s New England town. Includes 
a tavern sign exhibit, J. Cheney Wells 
Clock Gallery, the Emerson Bixby House, 
and the 19th-century home of a 
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blacksmith. In the Folk Art Gallery: “From 
the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century 
landscape paintings and drawings and 
artifacts of old New England. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 
99 Warren St., Brookline. Fri-Sun. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours 
through the home, office, and grounds of 
architect Olmsted. 


landscape architect 
ORCHARD HOUSE (508-369-4118), 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3 for seniors and students; $2 for 
children six to 12, free for children under 
six. The home in which Louisa May 
Alcott wrote Little Women. Guided tours 
are free with admission. During the 
month of June, Orchard House guides 
conduct tours costumed in Victorian- 
period clothing. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students 
and seniors, 50¢ for children. Restored 
17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door 
is the Pierce/Hichborn House, a 
Georgian brick building built circa 1711. 
Sat.: 1-4 p.m.,_ silversmithing 
demonstrations. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508- 
745-1876), East India Sq., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and holidays 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for 
students and seniors, $2.50 for children 
six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. daily. The 
museum features a collection of marine 
paintings and drawings; galleries 
devoted to porcelains, lacquerware, 
ivory, furniture, and silver of the China 
Trade; “Tribal Style: Selections from the 
African Collection”; “Steamship Travel”; 
and ‘Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts 
Waterfowl , 1840-1940." Through 
June 1: “Keeping Traditions Alive: The 
Arts of Southeast Asia.” See listing for 
Boston Public Library for information on 
an exhibit presented in conjunction with 
the Peabody Museum. June 7-Sept. 7: 
“Boudin: Impressionist Marine Paintings,” 
French Impressionist paintings by 
Eugene Boudin. A gala opening begins 
= 8 p.m.on Thurs. (admission $8; reser- 
lions recommended). Sat. and Sun.: a 
Souffweet indan Art Sale. Sun.: at 3 
p.m., Puppetrio interprets the Japanese 
fable of gn Stonecutter for younger 
audiences. See listing under Fairs for 
information on the Massachusetts 
Maritime Festival taking place this 
weekend on Salem's 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746- 
1622), Plymouth. Open daily Apr. 
Nov., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$16, $10 children five to 12; group tours 
and combination tickets (including 
admission to Mayflower Il) available. Re- 
creation of a 17th-century Pilgrim village 
and Wampanoag settlement. Fri.: at 7 
p.m., Evening in the Village, a dramatic 
depiction of an evening with a Pilgrim 
(fee $15). Sat. and Sun.: WGBH 
and Plimouth Plantation present a 
weekend of activities, including Native 


and musical and dance performances 
(call ext. 206). Wed.: at 1 p.m., a nature 
walk (fee $1). 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON 
HOUSE MUSEUM (413-584-4699), td 
Acres, 130 River Dr., Hadley. Admission 

$2, 75¢ children. Open for guided tours 
Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by appoint- 
ment through Oct. 15. House built in 1752 
by a New England family. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207- 
775-6148), 7 Congress Sq., Portland, 
ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, $1 
for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. 
Edgar Degas's Pagans et le pere de 
Degas, an oil-on-canvas, is a new 
acquisition. Through June 9: “The Art of 
Conservation." Through June 30: 
“Perspectives: Paul Heroux,” new 
etchings and ceramic works. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 
& MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Daily noon-4 
p.m. Additional Fri. and Sat. 7-10 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and 
seniors. Through June 30: “The Whorf 
Family: Four Generations of Art.” 
SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HIS- 
TORIC SITE (508-745-1470), 174 Derby 
St, Salem. Daily 8:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Free. 
Features historic wharves; the 1819 U.S. 
Customs House where Nathaniel 
Hawthorne worked from 1846-1849; the 
18th-century home of Elias H. Derby, the 
first American millionaire; and the 19th- 
century India Goods Store. See listing 
under Fairs for information on the 
Massachusetts Maritime Festival taking 
place this weekend on Salem's 


waterfront. 

SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM (508-888- 
0251), 129 Main St., Sandwich. Daily 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 50¢ 
for children six to 12, free for children 
under six. Through Dec. 31: “On the 
Homefront, Cape Cod: 1941-1945," 
posters, artifacts, and wartime memora- 
bilia from the Cape Cod community of 
World War Il. 

SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed. and Fri. 
2-5 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Admission $2. Through June 30: 
“What Style Is it? A Guide to American 
Architecture.” Through June 30 in the 
Sloane Gallery: “A City of Homes: Hand- 
tinted Photographs of Somerville 
Architecture,” featuring works by local 

Susan K. Murie 


photog ; 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION, Springfield. 
— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413) 723-3080, State and Chestnut Sts. 


Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. Housed in 
a neo-Georgian structure built in 1927, 
the museum features permanent exhibits 
of a craftsman’s gallery and four period 
rooms. Through Aug. 31: “Climbing 
Jacob's Ladder: The Springfield Story,” a 
collection of objects tracing the 
development of black churches in 

. Sun.: noon-5 p.m., “Artmarket 
'91,” featuring artists’ demonstrations, 
gallery slide talks, and a panel 


discussion. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. Wed.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for 
children over five, free for seniors. 
Interactive videos, large-screen TV, 
vintage rowing machines, video library, 


and displays. 

STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $10, $9 for seniors, $5 for 
youths 16 and under, free for children 
under 6, $25 for families. Orientation 
tours begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 2 
p.m.; an archaeology tour begins at 1:15 
p.m.; a restoration and preservation tour 
begins at 2 p.m.; a craft tour. begins at 3 
p.m. A 10-acre, 42-building, waterfront 
museum complex reflecting four centuries 
of social and architectural change. 
Includes eight furnished houses, period 
gardens, and exhibits. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 
1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. 
Daily 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 
for seniors, $1.50 for children six to 16. 
Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston 
to Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old 
lronsides.” Old lronsides, docked near the 
museum, is open for viewing daily from 
9:30 a.m.-3:50 p.m. (free). 

VENTRESS MEMORIAL LIBRARY (834- 
5035), 1050 Ocean St. at Rte. 139, 
Webster. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Fri. 1- 
5:30 p.m. Through June 10: “Italian 
Holiday,” recent color photographs by 
Christine M. Hotarek. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, 
free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 1 
p.m. Collections of American and 


paintings and sculpture, as well 


of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American 
decorative arts. June 16: “The 
Glamor of Gallenga,” 60 women’s 
garments and 40 furnishing textiles, 
drawings for textile designs, stencils and 
carved woodblocks, fashion illustrations, 
and fashion photographs representing the 
vision of Maria Monaci Gallenga and her 
firm from 1908 to 1938. 

WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 
132 Main St. (Rte. 1A), Wenham. Mon.- 
Fri. 11 am.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 p.m., Sun. 2- 
5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, 
75¢ for children. Doll collection and 17th- 
century doll house with period 
furnishings. June 4-Sept. 1: “Best 
Dressed on the North Shore,” fashions 
from the permanent collection dating from 
1810 to 1910. 

WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), 1961 Centre St., West 
Roxbury. Mon.-Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Tues. and Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. and 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through May 31: oi! 
— by Betty Mahoney, president of 

Association. 


(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., 
Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $2, free for children. The 
Whistler family arrived in 1834 and 
James spent his first three years here. 
The permanent collection includes 
etchings and lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Tues., Wed, Fri. 11 am.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for youths under 18. 
The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
centuries are on display. The American 
Portrait Miniature Gallery includes works 
by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Savage. 
Through June 16: “American 
Photography: 1839-1900,” featuring 175 
images organized by the International 
Museum of Photography at George 
Eastman House in Rochester, NY. 
Through June 30: “American Portrait 
Miniatures: Selections from a Private 
Collection.” Through July 7: “Insights: 
Ann Messner/Andrew Spence,” featuring 
sculpture by Messner and paintings by 
Spence. Through June 2: “Paths Un- 
traveled: French 19th-Century Prints, 
Drawings, and Photographs,” featuring 
works by Jean-Frangois Millet, Eugéne 
Isabey, Camille Corot, Charles 
Daubigny, and Charles Négre. “First 
Thursday” takes place this week with 
live music, snacks, and a cash bar; all 
galleries are open from 11 a.m. to 8 


p.m. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY (508-869-6111), 
Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 Tower Hill 
Rd., Boylston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Vegetable and flower 
gardens and a horticultural library and 
education center. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
— Mills Gallery (426-8835), 549 Tremont 


St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Thur until 7 p.m. Through June 22: “On 
These Shores: A Provincetown Portrait,” 
black and white photographs by Marnie 
Crawford Samuelson. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536- 
5400), Copley Sq., Boston. Call specified 
extensions for gallery hours. Art and 
architecture tours given on Mon. at 2:30 
p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 6:30 p.m., 
and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. In the 
Great Hall through May 31: “Distant 
Relations: Cambodians Inside and 
Outside Their Homeland,” photographs 
and bilingual text examining life inside 
Cambodia and in refugee camps along 
the Thai border (ext. 336). Through June 
3 in the Wiggin Gallery: “Salute to 
Boston,” the third show of drawings, 
artists with ties to Boston (ext. 280). 
Through May 31 in the Wiggin Gallery 
balcony: “The Berlin Wall,” photographs 
covering the Cold War (1945-1989), from 
the BPL’s re Herald-Traveler 


photograph col 

CORMERSTONE 1890- 3773), 62 First 
Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through June 6: “Photographs from 
Mayan Passages,” a four-year multi- 
media project by John Moore and Bruce 
Martin. 


DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508- 
620-0050), 123 Union Ave., Framing- 
ham. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 for students and seniors, free for 
children. Free docent tours begin at 1:30 
p.m. on Wed. Through June 2: “New 
Traditions/Nuevas Tradiciones: Thirteen 
Hispanic Photographers/Trece Fotogra- 
fos Latinoamericanos.” 
EARTHWATCH GALLERY, 680 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through June 28: “Colors 
of the Coral Reef: Undersea Photo- 
,” works by Steve Coren. 
GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall 
Annex, 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Administered by the 
Cambridge Arts Council. Through May 
31: “Anton Grassi: Photographs,” 
photographs depicting natural elements 
that surround our daily lives. 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 
Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. June 1-30: gelatin 
silver photographic prints by Joseph 
Flack Weiler. 


JAMAICA PLAIN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(524-2053), 12 Sedgwick St., Jamaica 
Plain. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through June 30: work by 
the Argentinian-born photographer 
Sandra Silvia 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 
207 South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. noon-5 p.m. 19th- 


20th-century Through 
July 13: “Bettina Rheims: Modern 
Lovers.” 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOG i 


— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photo- 
graphs, which use advanced techniques 
such as photomacrography, photomi- 


and ; 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. Ongoing: 
“Doc Edgerton: Stopping Time,” 
photographs, instruments, and memora- 
bilia documenting Harold Edgerton’s 
invention of the strobe light. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. The exhibit runs 
through June 30. “Historical In(ter)- 
ventions,” works by Warren Neidich from 
four of his previous series. 
MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN 
HISTORY (742-1854), 46 Joy St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Call for 
reservations. The museum offers exhibits 
and tours in the African Meeting House, 
the oldest extant black church in the US. 
Through June 30: portraits of local Afro- 
American women by photographer Lou 
Jones. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 
465 H Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West 
Wing open Thurs. and Fri. until 10 p.m. 
Admission $6, $5 when the West Wing 
only is open, $5 for seniors and students, 
$3 for children 6 to 17, free for children 
under 6, free for all on Wed. 4-6 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERI- 
TAGE (861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., 
Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission by donation. 
Through July 7: “Founding Farms: Five 
Massachusetts Family Farms, 1638- 
Present,” including 50 black and white 
by Stan Sherer. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE 
CENTER at Boston University (353- 
0700), 692 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through May 31: fourth 
annual “Youth Photography Contest and 
Exhibition,” a statewide competition for 
high-school students juried by Archy 
LaSalle, Shelby Lee Adams, and Polly 
Brown. Through June 23: “Future 
Gardens,” a hologram installation by 
Betsy Connors. Through June 7: a mail- 
bid auction of fine art photographs, 
including works by Berenice Abbott, Lee 
Friedlander, William Wegman, Dr. Harold 
Edgerton, and Aaron Siskind. 
PRIMAL PLUNGE BOOKSTORE 
BUILDING, 107 Ave., Allston. 
— Naked Eye Gallery (738-7574), 107 
Ave., Allston. Sat. and Sun. 1-6 
p.m. Through June 16: “Animate and 
Inanimate Landscapes in Black and 
White,” photographs by Patricia McDon- 
ald. 





SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383- 
9548), 119 Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through June 15: 
“Altered Images,” work by four 


photographers. 

VENTRESS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
(834-5035), 1050 Ocean St. at Rte. 139, 
Webster. Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Thurs. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Fri. 1- 
5:30 p.m. Through June 10: “Italian 
Holiday,” recent color photographs by 
Christine M. Hotarek. 


WAWRZONEK GALLERY (508-798- 
6612), 70 Webster St., Worcester. 
Through June 28: “A Certain Brilliance: 
The Art of the Dye Transfer Print,” works 

Harry Callahan, Galen Rowell, Emst 
Haas, Cary Wolinsky, and 22 other 


WISDOM PUBLICATION (536-3358), 
361 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-6 p.m. Through May 31: recent 
photographs of Tibet by Swiss 
photographer Erhard Hursch. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. 
Tues., Wed, Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Admission $3.50, $2 for students 
and seniors, free for youths under 18. 
The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. 
Korean ceramics from the 5th and 6th 
centuries are on display. Through June 
16: “American Photography: 1839-1900,” 
featuring 175 images organized by the 
International Museum of Photography at 
George Eastman House in Rochester, 
NY. Through June 2: “Paths Untraveled: 
French 19th-Century Prints, Drawings, 
and Photographs,” featuring works by 
Jean-Francois Millet, Eugéne Isabey, 
Camille Corot, Charles Daubigny, and 
Charles Négre. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262- 
1223), Gallery East, 700 Beacon St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through July 12: “Thirteenth Annual 100 
Show,” a juried national communication 
design competition featuring works by 
j from North America. 
BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn 
Library, Babson Park, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. until 4 p.m. The 
Library houses the Roger W. Babson 
Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac 
, the original fore-pariour 
from Newton’s London home. The 
Archives contain more than 1000 
volumes of Newton's works. Through 
June 10: “Color, Rhythm, and Repe- 
tition,” paintings by John C. Julianelie. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 


— Boston University Art Gallery (353- 
3329), 855 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 10 
am.-4 p.m., Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
June 4: 43 works by Au Ho-Nien, who 
works with ink and colors on paper to 
create landscapes, still lifes, and figure 
sues. 

Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 
77 Comm Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-5 p.m. 






30: “From Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir 
Winston Churchill,” original documents 
from such literary figures as Henry VII 
and Henry Vill, Horace Walpole, Nehru, 
Coleridge, Yeats, Tennyson, D.H. 
Lawrence, Dickens, and others. Through 
July 30: “Alexander Woolicott: Litterateur, 
Drama Critic, and Social Commentator,” 
featuring correspondence, photographs, 
and first editions. Through Aug. 31: 
memorabilia and works commemorating 
international opera star Alexander 


s. 
— Photographic Resource Center (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for members, students, 
and seniors. Through May 31: fourth 
annual “Youth Photography Contest and 
Exhibition,” a statewide competition for 
high-school students juried by Archy 
LaSalle, Shelby Lee Adams, and Polly 
Brown. Through June 23: ‘Future 
Gardens,” a hologram installation by 
Betsy Connors. Through June 7: a mail- 
bid auction of fine art photographs, 
including works by Berenice Abbott, Lee 
Friedlander, William Wegman, Harold 
’ Siskind. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.- 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through 
July 28: sculpture by Robert Hudson and 


— David Winton Bell Gallery (401-863- 
2932), List Arts Center, 64 College St., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through June 2: 
a large-scale Western red cedar 
pore are by Ursula von Rydingsvard; 
ints by Elizabeth Murray. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RAD- 
CLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge. 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University (524-1718), the Arborway, 
Jamaica Plain. Open daily from dawn to 
dusk. More than 6500 species of plants 
in a 265-acre botanical garden designed 
by Frederick Law Olmsted. Hunnewell 
Visitor Center open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 
Concord Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Bodyhouse: Outdoor 
Environmental Sculpture,” works by 
Bunting fellow Beth Galston. Mon.: at 5 
p.m., a gallery talk. 
— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 
32 Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
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morning. Features Central and Northern 
European art, including late medieval, 
Renaissance, and Baroque sculpture, 
16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th- 
century German works. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. 
mornings. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
and American silver, furniture, and 
porcelain. Free tours are offered Tues.- 
Fri, at 11 a.m. and 2. p.m. Through June 
23: “Adolph Menzel, 1815-1905: Master 
Drawings from Berlin,” including nearly 
80 drawings from the State Museums of 
Berlin. Tues.: at 10:30 a.m., “Menzel 
Drawings” is an introductory tour of the 
“Adolph Menzel” exhibit. 
— Harvard University Museums of 
Natural History (495-1910), 26 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
The Botanical Museum features exhibits 
on archaeobotany, ethnobotany, 
paleobotany, economic botany, and 
orchid taxonomy. Included in the 
museum's permanent collection are the 
“Garden of Glass Flowers,” hand-formed 
glass models of more than 800 species. 
The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore 
collections, with displays of gems and 
meteorites. The Museum of Comparative 
Zoology covers species from the earliest 
fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish 
and reptiles alive today. Also on view are 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell 
ever found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 
42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea 
reptile in the country. “Understanding 
Nature in the MCZ,” an exhibition 
focusing on 19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original 
paintings for his nine-volume catalogue 
of birds. 
— Houghton Library (495-2444), Harvard 
Yard. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. until 1 
p.m. Through May 31: “Decorated Book 
Papers, 1890-1940." 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the 
Agassiz Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford 
St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. 
Free to all Sat. until 11 a.m. Ongoing 
exhibits include “Feed the Birds,” an 
exhibition of bird feeders. 
— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 
p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, $1 for 
children five to 15, free for children under 
five. North American Indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects representing 
the Paleolithic and iron Age cultures of 
Europe. The Heafitz Hall of the North 
American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495- 
9400), 485 Broadway, Cambridge; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children, free to all under 18 on Sat. 
moming. Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 1 
p.m. The second and fourth floors 
feature the permanent collection of works 
from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient 
cultures. Through June 9: “Saints, 
Shrines, and Pilgrimages,” more than 30 
works from India, Iran, Turkey, and other 
Islamic nations exploring Islamic piety 
and religious history. Through July 28: 
“Greek Terracottas of the Hellenistic 
World: The Coroplast's Art,” more than 
50 terracottas from the late fourth to the 
end of the first century B.C. Fri.: The 
opening of the “Greek Terracottas” 
exhibit is celebrated with “A Mediter- 
ranean Evening,” a festive night of Greek 
art and performance. Tickets $25 
(advance purchase only). 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist 
and 4th Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 5 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Portraits of Flowers” 
and “Experiences as a Woman: Some 
Threads,” both featuring macro-photog- 
Barber. 


HELLENIC COLLEGE (522-2800), 
Maliotis Cultural Center, 50 Goddard 
Ave., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through June 30: “Lillian Delevoryas: 
Two Decades of Art and Design,” a multi- 


media exhibition. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sept. 13: “Crazy After Calculus: Humor 
at MIT,” an exhibition chronicling “MIT's 
rich history of wit and wizardry.” 

— Doc Edgerton's Strobe Alley, 77 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 
p.m. Photographs and instruments by 
Doc Edgerton. Winning photographs by 
MIT students from the 1991 Edgerton/ 
Mili Photography Contest. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 
Mass Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Boston Fisheries 1900-1920,” 
photographs ducumenting the T Wharf 
Area. Also, exhibits of ship models and 
half models in naval architecture. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St. Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. The following exhibits run 
through June 30. “Historical In(ter)- 
ventions,” works by Warren Neidich from 
four of his previous photographic series. 
“Mark Tansey: Art and Source,” pseudo- 
realist paintings on canvas, reminiscent 
of the 19th-century history paintings. 
“Tourisms: suitCase Studies,” an 
installation by NYC-based architects 
Elizabeth Diller and Ricardo Scofidio on 
the subject of tourism and travel in the 


electronic age. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave; Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Donation $2. The museum 
hosts a number of ongoing exhibits: 
“Math-in-3D: Geometric Sculptures by 
Morton Bradley Jr."; “Doc Edgerton: 
Stopping Time,” photographs, instru- 
ments, and memorabilia documenting 
Harold Edgerton's invention of the strobe 
light; “Light Sculptures by Bill Parker’; 
and “Holography: Types and 
Applications.” Through June 16: 
“Posters! Affiches! Affissi! Plakate!: 
Swiss Poster Art 1906-1990 from the 
CIBA-GEIGY Collection,” including works 
by Max Bill, Armin Hoffman, Otto 
Baumberger, Peter Birkhaeuser, Josef 
Mueller-Brockman, and other 20th- 
century Swiss Designers. Through 
Sept.12: landscape watercolors by 
Freddy Homburger, the Swiss-born 
physician, scientist, diplomat, and artist 
who studied under Raoul Dufy. June 1- 
July 14: “Demarcating Lines: Urban 
Projects for Beirut,” design projects by 
young architects addressing the current 
urban environment in Beirut, Lebanon. 
Also located in the MIT Museum is 
Mathspace, a new room containing a 
collection of “math playthings” that offers 
visitors a hands-on exploration of 
geometry. Special activities in 
Mathspace on weekends from 1:30-4:30 


p.m. 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. noon to 4 
p.m. June 1-27: “Something Human,” 

=" paintings by 10 Boston-based 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, Art 
Museum (413-538-2245), South Hadley. 
Mon.-Fri. 1-5 p.m. Through June 30: 
“Massachusetts Light: Landscapes,” 
paintings by Elizabeth Meyerson and 
Margot Trout.” 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
AND DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. June 4-28: “Leaving Home,” 
recent narrative works by Laura 
Caccia. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY (437-1868), Gallery One, 
537 Comm Ave, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. June 3-Aug. 30: “Final 
pod Exhibition,” works by graduating 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY. See 
pi for Boston Center for the Arts 


inder Galleries. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Recom- 
mended donation $2. Through July 6: 
“Court Costumes from Mughal, India.” 
Through June 2: “The Art of this Century: 
Painting, Sculpture, and Decorative Arts 
from the Permanent Collection.” 

July 6: court costumes from Muhgal, 
India. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), 
Trustman Art Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 31: “The Sporting Women, 
Insights from the Past,” a traveling 
exhibit of historical photographs and 
memorabilia. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413- 
585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through May 
31: 80 works of lithographic art spanning 
the 200-year history of the medium. 
Through Sept. 15: “Smith Collects 
Contemporary,” painting and sculpture 
from alumni collections and the museum 


collection. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Talbot Ave., 
Medford. 
— Koppelman Gallery (381-3518), 
Aidekman Arts Center, College and 
Talbot Aves. Through May 31: “In the 
Absence of Memory,” a light installation 
by Ping Chong featuring 22 horizontal 
fluorescent light bars, each bearing a 
legend. 
— Tisch Gallery (381-3250). Tues.-Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Through May 31: “Modernism: American 
Prints of the 1930s and 1940s.” 
U/MASS AMHERST. 
— University Gallery (413-545-3670), 
Amherst: Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. The following 
exhibits run through June 9. “Paper 
Architecture: New Projects from the 
Soviet Union,” 86 architecturally based 
drawings created by 25 Soviet architects 
between 1979 and 1989. “Adolph 
Gottlieb: Monotypes,” 38 monotypes 
done by Gottlieb several months before 
his death in 1974. “Monica Banks: 
Wireworks,” mixed-media works on 
paper that incorporate found objects into 
line drawings. 
U/MASS BOSTON. 
— Harbor Gallery (287-7988), Harbor 
Campus, McCormack Hall, 1st fi., 
Columbia Pt., Dorchester. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Through June 1: 
Annual Student Show, juried by Stella 
McGregor, director of the Space Gallery. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM 
(235-0320), Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 
135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Tues.-Wed. until 9 p.m. Sun., 2-5 
p.m. Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 
p.m. on Sun. Through June 10: 
selections from the permanent collection, 
including paintings by Vasari, Strozzi, 
Millet, Monet, and Cézanne, and works 
on paper by Picasso and Matisse. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), 
off Rte. 2, Willamstown. Museum of Art, 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Sept. 2: “Direr to Matisse: 
Prints from the Collection of David and 
Elizabeth Tunick,” including more than 
50 prints, featuring works by Ddrer, 
Rembrandt, Matisse. 
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107.3 FM 
NOW PLAYING ROCK 


YOU WON'T HEAR 
ANYWHERE ELSE! 


On WAAF you'll hear exciting new 
rock n' roll hits the other stations 
don't play. And, they're mixed in 
with all the monsters from Van 
Halen, ZZ Top, Aerosmith, Def 
Leppard, Bad Company and so many 
more! 

WAAF is unlike any other rock 
station ... Head down the dial to 
107.3 FM and hear the difference! 
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YOUR ARTS AND 


ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


June 29 
Boston Bake Theater 
100th Birthday Celebration of 
Cole Porter 


THEATER ® through June 16 


n eater 


THEATER ® through July 10 
American Repertory Theater 


Power Failure 


VISIT US AT FANEUIL 


HALL 723-5181 


BOSTIX also sells 1/2 tickets 

op ppt ee 

our arts events* Stop by our 
for info. 








For a shot at your 
big break, see 
the Phoenix's 
Classified 
AUDITIONS. 


267-1234 
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PLAY BY PLAY 





compiled by Bill Marx 


ALBERTINE, IN FIVE TIMES. 
Award-winning Canadian play- 
wright Michel Tremblay’s drama, 
which intercuts portraits of one 
woman over five decades, is like a 
home movie with footage shot 
over 40 years. As a case study at 
different stages, the play is 
voyeuristically satisfying. It expos- 
es the human tendency to believe 
that today's feeling is the one that 
will remain. Yet the drama never 
probes, as deeply as it promises, 
the psyche’s forbidden realms. 
The production, under Daniel 
Gidron's direction, is sturdy and 
smooth. Presented by the Nora 
Theatre Company at the Harvard 
Union, corner of Quincy and 
Harvard Streets, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge (495-4530), through 
June 1. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $12 to 
$15; $10 for students and seniors. 
AND BABY MAKES SEVEN. 
Paula Vogel's comedy is about “a 
twisted nuclear family, two women 
and a man, who join forces to 
make a baby.” Presented by the 
Wellfleet Harbor Actors Theater, 
next to Wellfleet Harbor, Wellfleet 
(508-349-6835), through June 22. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $11. 

ANOTHER SATURDAY NIGHT. 
This pleasant trifle passing itself 
off as a full-fledged musical revue 
(created by Sheldon Goldberg, 
Victoria Howard, and Reginald 
Wright, three of the producers of 
the successful Motown compendi- 
um Dancin’ in the Street! has nei- 
ther plot nor characters, and the 
songs, dance hits mostly from the 
‘70s and ‘80s, are only tangentially 
related to the show's purported 
theme of dating rituals. Still, the 
evening serves as an enjoyable 
showcase for four ingratiating per- 
formers. At Club Nicole, in the 
Back Bay Hilton, 40 Dalton Street, 
Boston (267-2582), through June 
28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, at 8 and 10 p.m. on Friday, 
and at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 


$20. 

THE ASPERN PAPERS. Shake- 
speare & Company kicks off its 
14th season in the Berkshires with 
a dramatization of Henry James's 
tale about “the tempestuous pas- 
sions of a young poet, a faded 
beauty, an obsessed biographer, 
and a soul in hiding.” Jonathan 
Epstein stars. At the Mount, Lenox 
(413-637-1197), through August 
31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with matinees at 5 
p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. Tix 
$15. 

AWUA. The Ova Theatre Troupe 
of Benin-City, Nigeria, presents a 
two-hour dance-drama that mirrors 
the cultural heritage of the Binis — 
the Edo-speaking people of 
Bendel State, Nigeria — and is 
focused on “transgression and 
healing.” Presented by the Bini 
Club of Massachusetts at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia 
Road, Uphams Corner, Dorchester 
(282-8000), June 7 and 8. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Satur- 
day. Tix $10 to $15; $8 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

BENT. Revival of Martin Sher- 
man’s critically acclaimed if contro- 
versial drama about homosexuali- 
ty and the Holocaust. Presented 
by the Triangle Theater Company 
at the Paramount Penthouse 
Theatre, 58 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (426-3550), through June 
22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Saturday. Tix $15. 
BOYS’ LIFE. Howard Korder's 
savvy Satire of the mating habits of 
a trio of twentysomething guys is a 
little too beholden to David 
Mamet's sketchy dramaturgy and 
sardonic view of macho cama- 
raderie. Unlike his mentor, though, 
Korder includes female charac- 
ters, allowing them to get a word 
in edgewise as a confused chorus 
set against the raunchy ethos of 
the guys. Unfortunately, director 
Chris Fousek tears though the 
play as if it were a sketch on Sat- 
urday Night Live, missing the 
play’s creepier undercurrents of 
misanthropy and violence. The 
production's actresses fare better 
than its actors, who do well when 
they're supposed to be funny but 
are flummoxed when given other 
tasks. Presented by Acme Theatre 
and the House of Borax at the 
Haggus Theatre, corner of Albany 
and Maiden Streets, Boston (625- 
4006), through June 1. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $5. 

BURN THIS. Lanford Wilson's Off 
Broadway hit, a blistering contem- 
porary romance, is directed by 
Peter Kelley and stars Merrimack 
stalwart Stephen Benson. At the 
Theatre of Newburyport, Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-462- 
3332), through June 2. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 


and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8 to 
$12; discounts for students and 
seniors. 
DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL: 
1991! An updated version of the 
musical revue that satirizes 50 
years of television. The show's a 
well-written and deftly executed 
nostalgia trip — it takes on Maude 
but not thirtysomething — that's 
fun but leaves you feeling as if 
you'd been eating a steady diet of 
marshmallows. At Nick’s Dinner 
Theatre, Stage |, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefi- 
nitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday and at 7:30 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15.50 to 
$17.50; dinner/show package 
available. 

FIRST EXPERIMENTAL HISPAN- 
IC MOVING THEATRE FESTI- 
VAL. Local Hispanic artists “inter- 
ested in the creation of Art” pre- 
sent an evening of plays. The first 
show, The Lady at Her Balcony, is 
the story of Clara, “an old lady 
looking back on her life with rage 
and desperation.” The second, 
“Make up,” plaster as pain killers, 
is a series of female monologues. 
There will also be a short 
film/video produced by Colectivo 
“Tirando a Matar” titled Without 
Memory. The performances are in 
Spanish. Presented by Taller de 
Teatro y algo mas. . . and the 
Colectivo “Tirando a Matar” at 
Recreation Hall, Tobin Community 
School, 1481 Tremont Street, Mis- 
sion Hill (445-8662), June 2 and 9. 
Curtain is at 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Donation requested. 

FIRST NIGHT. Local playwright 
Jack Neary’s comedy is about “a 
video jockey and a former nun, 
who haven't seen each other for 
15 years. He is still single and she 
is still free.” At the Theatre Lobby, 
216 Hanover Street, Boston (227- 
9872), June 7 through July 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$15.75 to $20.75. 

THE FROG PRINCE. The gutsy 
Children's Theatre at Maudslay 
State Park takes on macho David 
Mamet in its opening production. 
The playwright's adaptation of the 
famous fairy tale is told from the 
Prince's point of view. At Maudsiay 
State Park, Newburyport (508- 
465-2572), through June 23. 
Curtain is at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $6. 

FROM THIS MOMENT ON...A 
100TH BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TION OF COLE PORTER. A 
musical and romantic romp 
through “four decades of glorious 
wit and sophistication . . . ftom 
America's foremost songwriter.” At 
the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street, Davis Square, Somer- 
ville (628-9575), through June 29. 
Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $14.50 to $16. 
HAY FEVER. An early example of 
Noe! Coward's scintillating brand 
of social satire. With Geraldine 
Librandi and Judy Braha. At the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord 
Park Drive, Norwell (871-2400), 
through June 15. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 

THE INVESTIGATION OF A 
MURDER IN EL SALVADOR. 
Charles Mee's play is set in El 
Salvador of the early '80s, and 
focuses on “six members of a priv- 
ileged class who confront an 
inconvenient murder.” Presented 
by Cicatrix Theatre Company at 
the Charlestown Working Theatre, 
442 Bunker Hill Street, Charles- 
town (282-7998), through June 15. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday. Tix $10; 
Wednesday performance is “pay 
what you can.” ‘ 

THE ISLAND OF ANYPLACE. 
The American Repertory Theatre 
revives its critically acclaimed chil- 
dren's show, which riffs on The 
Tempest and introduces kids to 
the magic of the stage. Presented 
by the American Repertory Thea- 
tre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547- 
8300), June 3 through 7. Curtain is 
at 10:30 a.m. on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Friday. Tix $16 for adults; 
$8 for children. 

KING LEAR. Director Adrian Hall 
and an impressive cast seek the 
lofty summit of Shakespearean 
tragedy but only make it part way 
up. The greatest strength of Hall's 
rough-hewn staging lies in its con- 
nection of fragile age to infancy. In 
the end, F. Murray Abraham's 
small, grizzled Lear drags rather 
than carries the corpse of 
Cordelia, as if it were a favorite 
doll. In the image, as in the pro- 
duction, there is much niggling 
pathos, but it comes at a price: the 
grandeur of both Lear and Lear. 
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Hall adds tantalizing bits of crudity, 
post-apocalyptic futurism, and 
camp, always keeping the produc- 
tion on the move. But the assorted 
sufferings swirl by so fast you're 
not drawn in. Abraham assaults 
the title part with intelligence and, 
toward the end, an addled, corro- 
sive irony. But there is nothing 
monumental about him. And, like 
the man says, nothing comes of 
nothing. The competent if quirkish 
supporting cast includes Alvin 
Epstein, Jeremy Geidt, Thomas 
Derrah, Candy Buckley, Christine 
Estabrook, Stephanie Roth, David 
Margulies, Mario Arrambide, and 
Christopher Lloyd, who might as 
well be starring in his own produc- 
tion of One Flew over Oswald's 
Nest. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), in reperto- 
ty through July 13. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday 
(June 7 only) and on Sunday 
(June 9 only), with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sunday (June 9 only). Tix 
$17 to $35. 
MOVING IMAGES. A program of 
solo and group works that explore 
“dream images of cave paintings, 
healings, birth rites, and the strug- 
gle between masculine and femi- 
-nine desires,” with Michelle 
LeBrun and Sarah Hickler. At the 
Performance Place, 277 Broad- 
way, Somerville (625-1300), May 
31 and June 1. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$12. 
NEW STORIES FROM PILL HILL. 
Storyteller Jay O'Callahan returns 
to Pill Hill with this premiere of a 
new evening of yarns that cele- 
brate “the wonder of life, coming of 
age, and the strength of the 
human spirit.” The show kicks off 
the 12th season of the Gloucester 
Stage Company. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main 
Street, Gloucester (508-281- 
4099), through June 15. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $18; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
"NIGHT, MOTHER. A revival of 
Marsha Norman's Pulitzer Prize- 
winning drama, the powerful tale 
of a young woman who an- 
nounces to her mom that she is 
going to commit suicide. At the 
Back Alley Theater, 1253 Cam- 
bridge Street, Cambridge (576- 
1253), through June 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $15; discounts for stu- 
dents and seniors. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off 
Broadway musical, which won the 
1986 Outer Critics’ Circle Award, 
recounts the trials of the Little 
Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury 
four of their number inadvertently 
poisoned by the convent cook. We 
thought most of the shenanigans 
by the show's five singing, danc- 
ing, habit-ciad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but 
parochial-school grads seem to 
get a kick out of the sisters kicking 
up their sensibly shod heels. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
6912), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and 
at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$15.50 to $26.50; half-price for 
students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 
OBSCENE. The New Opera 
Theatre Ensemble “dares to spoof 
censorship and the arts with this 
vaudevillian send-up of hypocrisy, 
fundamentalist religion, politics, 
and community ers.” All of 
the company’s actors, male and 
female, will perform in drag for 
“this wild romp.” At the amphithe- 
ater at the First and Second 
Church, on the corner of Maribor- 
ough and Berkeley Streets, 
Boston (266-6669), through June 
2 (rain dates, June 3 and 4). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $13; “free 
admission to any patron who 
comes cross-dressed to any per- 
formance.” 
OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. Jerry 
Sterner's hard-hitting comedy is as 
funny as it is frightening in its 
depiction of the forces of finance 
putting the byte on an industrial 
dinosaur. Provocatively, Sterner 
has avoided moving Jaws to Wall 
Street, with the predator as villain 
pure-and-simple and the prey as 
aw-shucks hero; more than a 
morality play, the script puts 
American business in the '80s on 
trial. And director Richard 
Jenkins'’s energetic production — 
swaggering and elegiac at the 
same time — is good enough to 
buy stock in. Priceless perfor- 
mances are supplied by Ralph 
Waite as the homy wire-and-cable 
mogul and especially by Jack 
Willis (on loan from the Dallas 
Theater Center), who plays 
Waite’s memorably sleazy foe, a 
guy who is to the hostile takeover 
what Lenny Bruce was to the hos- 
tile monologue. At Trinity Reper- 
tory Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
(401-351-4242), through June 9. 





Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday 
and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. 
POWER FAILURE. The world pre- 
miere of a new play by Larry 
(Mastergate) Gelbart, a black 
comedy that brings “all the warts 
of the American Establishment 
under its relentless satiric gaze.” 
Michael Engler, who directed 
Major Barbara \ast season for the 
ART, is at the helm. The power- 
house cast includes Christine 
Estabrook, Christopher Lloyd, 
Candy Buckley, and David 
Margulies. Presented by the 
Theatre at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory through July 10. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, Friday 
(May 31 only), and Saturday, and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday (June 2 only), 
with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
and Sunday (June 2 only). Tix 
$17 to $35. (See review in this 


issue.) 

THE PRICE IS LIFE. The New 
Ehrlich Theatre's Apprentice 
Company presents scripted and 
improvisational skits about “every- 
day and not-so-everyday charac- 
ter coping with the 1990s.” Part of 
the NETworks program. At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), June 
7 through 9. Curtain is at 
10:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 4:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 


$6. 
QUARANTINE OF THE MIND. 
Written and performed by Toronto- 
based David MacLean, this solo 
performance piece “examines the 
precarious nature of living in an 
era when AIDS has changed what 
being gay once meant.” At 
Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), through June 
2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday, with an additional 
Saturday showing at 10:30 p.m. 
Tix $10; $8 for students and 
seniors. 
RECLAMATION PROJECT. Steve 
Thomas's one-man vocal/move- 
ment piece “employs a wide spec- 
trum of vocal techniques to 
explore themes of loss and self- 
discovery.” At the Somerville 
, Highland Avenue, Somer- 
ville (625-0205), June 5. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Wednesday. Free. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. The Pub- 
lick Theatre opens its 21st season 
with the Bard's tragic tale of puppy 
love, parental pressure, and bad 
timing. At Christian A. Herter Park, 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston (782- 
5425), through June 23. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $15; $2 dis- 
counts for students and seniors. At 
Wednesday evening perfor- 
mances, youths (16 and under) 
are admitted for half-price when 
accompanied by an adult; youths 
who can recite one line from a 
S sonnet or play get 
in free. 


THE SEAGULL. Chekhov's mas- 
terful black comedy about a group 
of intellectuals and artists who 
descend on a Russian estate. 
Presented by the New Boston 
Theatre at the Place, 
277 Broadway, —o (625- 
1300), June 6 22. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $12. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis 
personae of this audience-partici- 
pation whodunit (which is now the 
longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage II, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $23. 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Robert 
Harling’s much-revived tale of 
Southern female bonding with hair 
spray. At the Nickerson Theatre 
West, 490 Boston Post Road, 
Sudbury (508-443-1776), through 
June 1. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a mati- 
nee at 4 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $15 
to $18. 

THE STICK WIFE. Darrah Cloud’s 
play is about three white working- 
class Southern women struggling 
to come to terms with the knowl- 
edge that their husbands are 
members of the Ku Klux Kian. It 
focuses on the infamous 1963 
bombing of the 16th Street Baptist 
Church in Birmingham, Alabama, 
but Cloud doesn't go for docudra- 
ma. Instead, she explores the 
strange connections between 
racism and sexism. Intriguing 
though it is, the play's a mixed 
bag, a drama that dances sprightly 
between the kitchen sink and the 
Twilight Zone, mixing surrealism, 
seriousness, and wild white-trash 
humor. But the Trinity production, 
with Lee Shaliat at the heim, 
boasts a fine acting ensemble that 
refuses to condescend to charac- 
ters struggling against ignorance, 
fear, and their own red necks. At 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 


Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), 
through June 2. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and 
Sunday. Tix $22 to $30. 
TABLE MANNERS. Alan Ayck- 
bourn’s much-revived farce about 
the befuddied British bourgeoisie 
is the dramaturgical equivalent of 
safe sex — Feydeau in a gray- 
flannel condom. But this staging, 
co-produced with the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, gives you the 
rare and wonderful chance to 
watch award-winning actors like 
Sandra Shipley, Jeremiah Kissel, 
and Dossy Peabody do together 
what they've had to do, all too 
often, separately — namely, whip 
a mangy nag of a play into a thor- 
oughbred. And director Robert 
Walsh giddyaps it down the laugh 
track with aplomb. At the Ameri- 
can Stage Festival, Route 13 
North, Milford, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), through June 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $16 
to $20. 
TALK RADIO. Eric Bogosian's 
satire, which was made into a film 
that starred Bogosian, is about an 
acidic talk-show host who can't 
keep his gonzo callers at bay. 
Kate Caffrey directs. At the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through June 9. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday, at 5 
and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; dis- 
counts for students and seniors. 
(See review in this issue.) 
TRAVESTIES. Set in Zirich in 
1917, Tom Stoppard’s Tony 
Award-winning comedy parallels 
Oscar Wilde's The Importance of 
Being Earnest, with James Joyce, 
Dadaist Tristan Tzara, and Lenin 
among the dramatis personae. Of 
course, the importance of being 
earnest is not what Stoppard is 
about; the importance of being 
dazzlingly clever is more like it. 
And he has never been more so 
than in this whimsical wordfest, in 
which the three luminaries ar: 
thrown together, as in some crazy 
salad, by an elderly nonentity, a 
onetime cog in the British consular 
service called Henry Carr. Actually, 
Carr did know Joyce, with whom 
he got into a legal wrangle over an 
amateur production of Wilde's 
play. And Stoppard, dancing on 
that footnote like a dervish, has 
Carr trip the light fantastic Age 
addied memory, kicking his hoary 
legs through windows of artsy and 
revolutionary rhetoric, pirouetting 
by puns, limericks, ditties, and 
all the while adher- 
ing to the plot of Earnest as if it 
were a ballroom diagram. The 
play’s a stylistic and linguistic orgy 
in which some of the ideas about 


But the reliable Munson Hicks 
anchors Jacques Cartier’s produc- 
tion as Carr, and there are deli- 
cious performances by Ellen Jane 
Smith and Susan Pellegrino as the 
women in the lives of Stoppard’s 
literary constructs. Presented by 
the Huntington Theatre Company 
at the Boston U: Theatre, 
264 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(266-0800), through June 16. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with 2 p.m. 
matinees on Wednesday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $18 to 
$32; discounts for students and 


seniors. 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? Frank 
Loesser and George Abbott's Tony 
Award-winning adaptation of the 
venerable farce about two Oxford 
students who turn upper-crust 
British society topsy-turvy and find 
themselves in a variety of hilarious 
predicaments as they pursue their 
sweethearts. Jamie Torcellini 
stars. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Dunham Road, Beverly 
(508-922-8500), June 6 through 
22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, with a matinee 
at 2 p.m.-on Saturday. Tix $17 to 
$22.50. 


WHO KILLED MARTHA MITCH- 
ELL OR THE DAY THE LAUGH- 
ING STOPPED. Michelle Gabow’s 
new drama is a “lesbian murder 
mystery that uses satire and a 
provocative mixture of theater, 
video, and performance art to 
explore the fear of honesty in a 
society that perpetuates denial.” At 
Suffolk University’s C. Walsh 
Theatre, 55 Temple Street, Boston 
(277-2189), June 7 through 30. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday through 
Sunday. Tix $10. 

WINDFALL. The Little Flags 
Theatre returns to the Boston area 
with a revival of Maxine Klein's 
musical comedy about “three 
unemployed workers who see 
their chance to make a ‘windfall’ 
by engaging in the illegal dumping 
of toxic chemical wastes.” At the 
Community Church of Boston, 
Lothrup Auditorium, 565 Boylston 
Street, Boston (576-2800), 
through June 1. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 


$10. 
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See the 10th presentation of Boston Now, a celebration of 14 artists who 
first found fame in Boston. May 29-July 21. It’s a real eye-opener. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA @ stop), Boston. For information call (617) 266-5152. 
Boston Now is supported by the Friends of Boston Art, the Nathaniel Saltonstall Arts Fund, 
and the Massachusetts Cultural Council as administered by the Boston Arts Lottery. 
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"Bravura burlesque. 
Brilliant through and through." 


Kevin Kelly, Globe 


TONY AWARD WINNING COMEDY 


— TRAVET ES 


' FINAL TWO WEEKS 
Through June 16 only 





Call 266-0800 ==@=s== 


(817) 831.2000 


HUNTINGTON THEATRE COMPANY 














A wickedly funny black comedy that exposes 
the foibles of America’s power brokers in the media, business, 
medicine; the FB the military, government, and the Church. 


by LARRY GELBART 


author of Masterge cay of an s, Tootsie, A Funny Thing 
Happened ‘Way to: So rorun, war and TV's MASH 


directed by MICHAEL ENGLER 


May 31, June 4, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21 at & 
June 1, 8, 15 at 2&8 June 2 at 2. 7 


Subscribe to the '91-'92 season 
by June 30 at this year's prices! 
Call now for a free brochure. 


(617) 547-8300 


EXPERIENCE 
The Unexpected 


Dance Party 
to benefit 


ype 
\ DANCE UMBRELLA 


Saturday, June 1 ¢ 9:30pm 
















Jorge N. Hernandez Cultural Center 
at Villa Victoria 
85 W. Newton Street, Boston 


Celebrate 

Dance Umbrella’s 

10th Anniversary 
with 

The Latin-American beat 


Flor de Cana 


plus 
Refreshments 
Raffles 
Surprises 
and more! 





















Donation: $25 









For advance reservations, 
call Dance Umbrella at 617-492-7578. Tickets 
available at the door. 


Shuttle bus service will be available from the 
Arlington Green line T-stop, Back Bay Orange 
line T-stop, and Boston Common Garage. 
















For information about pre-party international 
dinner gatherings in host homes 
throughout Boston, please call Dance Umbrella 
at 617-492-7578. 
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**1/2 Marc Johnson, TWO BY 
FOUR (Emarcy). Although the 
group Bass Desires are generally 
considered his brainchild (he’s 
also played with Bill Evans and 
Gary Burton, among others), 
bassist Johnson holds this to be 
his first real solo effort. There are 
duets with four strikingly dissimilar 
musicians: harmonica virtuoso 
Toots Thielemans, pianist Makoto 
Ozone, Burton, and singer Lucy 
Crane in her recorded debut. 
Johnson's upright takes on the 
bassist's and drummer's roles, 
breaking up time and tossing in 
unexpected rhythmic fills while 
keeping the progressions moving. 
Of the guests, Thielemans 
makes out the best, opening the 
proceedings with a relentlessly 
swinging “Killer Joe,” closing them 
with a bittersweet “Goodbye Pork 
Pie Hat,” and in between offering a 
delicate “Spartacus Love Theme,” 
with Johnson adding fragile har- 
monics. Ozone leads the bassist 
in a breakneck chase through 
Herbie Hancock's “One Finger 
Snap,” and Burton plays a shim- 
mering “Gary’s Theme” and a 
Republican Party version of 
“Monk's Dream.” Crane acquits 
herself well, particularly on her 
rendition of “Ain't Misbehavin’,” but 
Johnson's back-up sometimes 
overpowers her. In all, erratic but 


entertaining. 
— Mac Randall 


*x*xx Joey DeFrancesco, PART 
iit (Columbia). Jazz organist Joey 
DeFrancesco is concentrating on 
music that’s forgotten but not 
gone. Part Ill is affectionately 
retro, with the feel of a Blue Note 
organ session from the 1950s or 
1960s — one that could have 
been led by Jimmy Smith or Larry 
Young, with a three-horn front line, 
bluesy and modal originals, some 
standards, and a “live-in-the-stu- 
dio” kind of mix. 

But DeFrancesco is more than 
an imitator. The closing ensemble 
of “Wookie’s Corner,” with its sus- 
tained horn chords and snappy 
drumming, is in the tradition, but 
not derivative. Even more delight- 
ful is “What | See,” which has 
extremely rich and disciplined writ- 
ing for the idiom, and a spare, 
sharp organ turn. If “Dr. Jekyll” is a 
little too fast and “The End of a 
Love Affair” a bit self-conscious, 
these are qualities that come with 
the organ-jazz territory. Another 
quibble: DeFrancesco steps away 
from the organ twice to play some 
gospelly piano and some muted- 
Miles trumpet, which provide vari- 
ety but little more. 

Overall, this is a jolly, feel-good 
affair, as a jazz-organ date should 
be; and it’s a lot smarter than 
most. But there's something dis- 
quieting about a young white 
organist’s holding a major-label 
contract when he’s following in the 
footsteps of black pioneers who 
are still alive and working in a very 
similar style. 

— Steve Elman 


*xx*xx Dion, BRONX BLUES: 
THE COLUMBIA RECORDINGS 
1962-1965 (Columbia). This is 
about as close to a perfect reissue 
as you Can get. Greg Geller has 


compiled the cream of Dion's solo 
work for Columbia (post-Belmonts, 
pre—“Abraham, Martin and John”) 
into a 20-song sequence that 
demonstrates a startling progres- 
sion. 

The collection starts with 
straight doo-wop like “A Sunday 
Kind of Love” and big hits like 
“Donna the Prima Donna.” But 
during the introduction to the 
Drifters’ “Ruby Baby,” Dion strums 
an ominous blues figure on his 
acoustic guitar. The transformation 
of this and another Drifters song 
(“Drip Drop”) into swaggering 
blues signals a coming change. 

Running into figures like John 
Hammond Sr. and Bob Dylan in 
the halls at Columbia (Hammond 
supposedly gave him a copy of the 
now-ubiquitous Robert Johnson's 
King of the Delta Blues Singers), 
Dion dove headfirst into the blues. 
A great Pomus-Shuman ballad 
(“Troubled Mind”) evokes Bobby 
Bland, a self-aggrandizing acous- 
tic blues (“Sweet Papa Di”) shows 
where the bluster of “The Wan- 
derer” came from, and a brilliant 
acoustic version of “Don't Start Me 
to Talkin demonstrates Dion to be 
a first-class blues interpreter. The 
disc ends with Dion sneering two 
strange originals (“Kickin Child” 
and “Two Ton Feather”) before 
wrapping up with a previously 
unreleased full-band version of 
Dylan's “I'm in the Mood for You” 
that was produced by Tom Wilson 
(perhaps the inventor of folk rock). 

— Jake Gurainick 


*&** EMF, Schubert Dip (EMI). 
After the success of EMF’s debut 
single, “Unbelievable,” both here 
and in England, some people won- 
dered whether the band’s debut 
record would be as strong. The 
answer is a resounding yes. 
These guys perform fierce hip-hop 
with tons of special effects ranging 
from sirens to a sampling of dia- 
logue from Sesame Streefs Bert & 
Ernie. James Atkin’s British- 
accent-heavy vocals are comple- 
mented by some searing feedback 
guitar and brooding keyboards 
from lan Dench, who is also the 
group's songwriter. From the eerie 
opening chants of “Children” to the 
screeching guitars of “Long 
Summer Days,” EMF take hip-hop 
to the brink, and just when they 
approach overkill, they pull back 
with a mellower Depeche Mode 
feel — hard, fresh, and very 


danceable. A dandy debut. 
— Russ Gannon 


*x*x* KMFDM, NAIVE (Wax 
Trax). Live, this Belgian industrial- 
dance-music band accentuate 
jagged guitar noise, super-fast 
drum veneers, and choke-throated 
gargling by their bald, German- 
speaking vocalist. Mid-'80s hard- 
core was like this. It too tried to 
force time to go backward to a 
mythical, rock-and-roll-innocent 
1955 that never was and certainly 
isn't captured by staging death-by- 
pollution in the machine age. 

This album does better. Its 
industrial-disco propels long 
vamps of soft bass riffs out over 
guttural song-speeches by their 
vocalist, who tries hard to be 
doomy in English and gets there in 
German on grimy lyrics as wound- 
ed and woeful as anything in punk. 
If “Let me be your piggy bank for 
nothin’ but your smell, and if | had 
a shotgun, I'd blow myself to hell” 
(from “Piggybank”) isn’t your 
choice of punitive sex (not to men- 
tion the snarl of rhythm guitar over 
mid-'70s funk bass that drags it 
along), there are the otherworldly 
sighs by one girl and two boys 
whispering “Liebeslied” and 
“Naive” in your ear. No wonder the 
sewer-tunnel baritone who gasps 
every bar of rhythm in “Achtung!” 
as if he were slowly drowning in 
mud accepts his end as a merciful 


release. 
— Michael Freedberg 


*x* Peter Himmeiman, FROM 
STRENGTH TO STRENGTH 
(Epic). Ever since he scored an 
MTV hit with his first single, 
“Eleventh Confession,” Peter Him- 
meiman has been trying to 
achieve more than cult status. His 
songs are personal, emotional, 
and, on his fourth release, less 
than exciting. 

Strength is rich in acoustic 
guitars and pleasant melodies, 
which is ‘its main weakness. 
Himmeiman's vocal style is similar 
to Don Henley and John Wesley 
Harding, but without their captivat- 
ing storytelling abilities. Only occa- 
sionally does he break free of the 
solo folk guitar and let loose with 
his band. “Woman with the 
Strength of 10,000 Men,” a tale 
about a woman who overcomes 
life’s obstacles, rocks with the help 
of some fine Dire Straits-ish pick- 
ing; “Only Innocent” shows the 




























band at their best. Unfortunately 
the good moments are too few. 
Strength isn't strong enough. 

— Russ Gannon 


*x*x Emma Dorgu, CALL MY 
NAME. (Dogstone). Dorgu is 
Nigerian, but except for his telltale 
accent, you wouldn't guess that 
until well into this rather bland pop 
CD. He's borrowed so much, and 
so poorly, from black American 
music — electronic drums, tacky 
synthesizer patches, easy funk, 
and sappy melodies — that it's 
pressing the point even to put this 
in the world-music bin. It's 
admirable when African pop artists 
reach for an international sound, 
but you take a big risk when you 
do so at the expense of abandon- 
ing your roots. 
To judge by this effort, Dorgu 
lacks the sophistication to pull it 
off. There are two nice songs, the 
polyrhythmic “E Ma Binu Si Mi” 
and “Izon Erouba,” which feature 
acoustic guitar picking, light souk- 
ous riffs, a rolling high-life feel, and 
a sweet melody. Inexplicably, both 
songs appear twice on the CD. 
Most of Dorgu’s English lyrics are 
forgettable, though one number, 
“Let Peace Reign,” discusses 
Nigeria's emerging society and 
provides a sense of how a 
Nigerian pop singer addresses his 
home audience. Perhaps these 
songs will find a more receptive 

audience there. 
— Banning Eyre 


CLASSICAL 


*k*xx* Benjamin Zander, 
Boston Philharmonic, STRAVIN- 
SKY: THE RITE OF SPRING (IMP 
Masters). Benjamin Zander has 
been a leader in the movement to 
restore original tempos and 
metronome markings to classical 
music where metronome markings 
exist — to Beethoven, for in- 
stance, whose unusually fast 
tempo markings were ignored for 
nearly 150 years. Such celebrated 
musicians as Roger Norrington 
have learned about Beethoven's 
tempos from Zander. 

Last year, Zander and the 
Philharmonic went to work on Igor 
Stravinsky's The Rite of Spring. 
Zander learned of a piano roll 
made in the early 1920s that was 
supervised by Stravinsky himself. 
The shock was that the last sec- 
tion, the Danse Sacrale, ‘went 
almost twice as fast as it's played 
now. Even Stravinsky's own stereo 
recording takes this music much 
more slowly — perhaps he had 
decided that his original tempo 
was faster than it’s humanly possi- 
ble to play. But Zander found the 
faster version convincing and 
wanted to try it in live perfor- 
mance. In my Ten Best concert list 
for 1990, | included Zander's 
“stunning, positively primeval Alte 
of Spring’ with the “breathtaking 
finale.” That live performance has 
just been brilliantly transferred to 
compact disc. 

This high-speed ending works, 
and the orchestra certainly rise to 
the technical demands. But for me 
the mysterious slow sections and 
the sense of overall continuity are 
at least as crucial to a truly great 
performance of Stravinsky's mas- 
terpiece as the exciting fast parts. 
And in these matters Zander’s 
deep understanding is just as 
impressive. 

An added bonus is the ingclu- 
sion, for the first time on disc, of 
the original piano roll, which was 
recorded at London’s Dulwich 
College last year by Rex Lawson, 
using a 1912 Aeolian push-up 
pianola attached to a Bosendorfer 
Imperial concert grand. 

— Lloyd Schwartz 
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FILM LISTINGS 





Film schedules often change with little 
notice. Please call the theater before step- 


ping out. 
These listings run from May 31 through 
dune 7. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

li: Oscar: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ii: Ambition: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Ambition: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10 

il: New Jack City: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

ill: A Rage in Harlem: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:45 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

I: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:20, 9:50 

lt: Spartacus: through Thurs., 2, 8 

ill: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:50 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

I: Truth or Dare: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
fl: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
iil: Switch: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:45, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

IV: Soapdish: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., noon, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10:15 

li: Backdraft: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:15, 4:50, 7:30, 10:10 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: Cross My Heart: through Thurs., 10:20 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:20, 7:45, 10 (Sun., no 
10:20 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

il: FX 2: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:35, 9:50 (Sun., no 
10:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

iit; Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:20, 9:30 (Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 5, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Wild Hearts Can't Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2 (Sun., no 
10 a.m. show) 

Vi: La femme Nikita: through Thurs., 
10:45 a.m., 1:30, 4, 7:25, 9:50 (Sun., no 
10:45 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vil: Citizen Kane: through Thurs., 11 
a.m., 1:40, 4:20, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 11 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Vill: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
10:05 a.m., 12:20, 2:30, 4:50, 7:20, 9:35 
(Sun., no 10:05 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

IX: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 5:10, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

X: Oscar: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:40, 5, 7:15, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

XI: The Grifters: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 9:45 (Sun., no 10 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xll: The Long Walk Home: through 
Thurs., 5:35, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., mid- 
night 

Xill: A Kiss Before Dytng: through 
Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 1:20, 3:40, 5:45, 7:50, 
10 (Sun., no 11:15 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
11:50 

XIV: Mannequin Two: On the Move: 


through Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 12:25, 2:50 
(Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 


midnight 
XV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles iI: 
through Thurs., 11 a.m., 1, 3 (Sun., no 11 


a.m. show) 
- NICKELODEON (424-1500) 


606 Comm Ave 


|: Truly, Madly, Deeply: through Thurs., 
12:50, 3, 5:10, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., mid- 


night 

ll: Tatie Danielle: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ill: Impromptu: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Daddy Nostalgia: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: Drowning by Numbers: through 
Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 
12:05 a.m. 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

What About Bob?: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10:10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:20, 4:30, 7:20, 9:40 

ll: Switch: through Thurs., 12:35, 2:50, 
5:20, 7:40, 10 

ill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:40, 7:10, 9:45 

IV: Soapdish: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 5, 7:20, 9:35 

V: What About Bob?: through Thurs., 
12:25, 2:40, 4:50, 7:30, 9:50 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle 

|: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

ll: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

lil: Only the Lonely: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Backdraft: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Truth or Dare: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vi: FX 2: Sat., Sun. Call for times. 
COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

|: Eating:through Thurs., 5:30, 7:40, 9:55 
(Thurs., no 7:40 show); Sat., Sun. mats., 
1:15, 3:20 

Maria's Story: Thurs., benefit premiere at 
7:30 

ll: The Vanishing: through Thurs., 4:40, 


10 

Leningrad Go America: Fri., 
Sat., 6:40, 8:20; Sat. mat., 3 
Tabu: Sun.-Thurs., 6:40, 8:20, Sun., 3 
Shipwrecked: Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

“Welles Rarities”: Fri., 4:30, 7, 9:30 

The Cook, the Thief, His Wife, and Her 
Lover: Fri., midnight 

Saturday family matinee: Sat., noon 

F for Fake: Sat., 4:15, 8 

Filming Othello: Sat., 2:30, 6, 9:40 

The Man in the White Suit: Sun., 4:15, 8 
I'm All Right, Jack: Sun., 2:15, 6, 9:35 
Judgement at Nuremberg: Mon., 7 
Inherit the Wind: Mon., 4:30, 10 
Wordsworth Readings presents P.J. 
O'Rourke: Tues., 5:30 

Chelsea Girls: Tues., 8 

The Wild Bunch: Wed., 2:30, 7:15 

Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia: 
Wed., 5:05, 9:50 

Band of Outsiders: Thurs., 4, 7:50 
Alphaville: Thurs., 5:45, 10 


FRESH POND MALL, (661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

|: Soapdish: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:35, 
5:35, 7:45, 9:50 

il: Ambition: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:35 

iil: Backdraft: through 
2:15, 4:50, 7:30, 10:10 
IV: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:45, 8, 10:10 

V: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 
12:50, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

Vi: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10 

Vil: What About Bob?: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:15, 7:20, 9:35 

Vill: Defending Your Life: through 
Thurs., 12:40, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 10 

IX: Switch: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

X: FX 2: through Thurs., 5, 7:15, 9:30 

Xi: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., noon, 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10:15 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

I: Truth or Dare: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:45, 5, 7:20, 9:50 

ll: Impromptu through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:50, 10 

lil: Drowning by Numbers: through 
Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

IV: Tatie Danielle: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
V: La femme Nikita: through Thurs., 1, 
3:45, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

VI: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, 
Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4, 7:15, 10:15 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Home Alone: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 5 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

|: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 4:15, 7, 
9:40; Sat., Sun. mats, 1 

ll: Reversal of Fortune: through Thurs., 
5, 7:15, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats, 12:40, 2:50 
lil: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
4:20, 7:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45 

IV: Home Alone: through Thurs., 4:50, 
7:10, 9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:20, 2:30 
V: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 
7:20,9:20 

Vi: Shipwrecked: through Thurs., 4:10, 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:20 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508- 
927-3677) 

286 Cabot St. 

Shipwrecked: Fri., Sat., Mon., 5, 7, 9; 
Sat., 1:15 

Class Action: Mon., Tues., 4:45, 7, 9:15 
iron and Silk: Mon., Tues., 5, 7, 9 
Dances with Wolves: Fri. the 7th, 4:30, 8 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848- 
1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Out for Justice: through Thurs., 5:15, 
7:25, 9:30 

ll: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:25, 7:35, 9:50 

Ili: One Good Cop: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:45, 7:15, 9:40 

IV: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4:50, 8:20 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: 
through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General 
Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: Truth or Dare: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:10, 9:30 

il: What About Bob?: through Sat., 1, 


Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 


3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

ili: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:55 

IV: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7, 9:40 

V: Soapdish: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10; 7:20, 9:30 

Vi: Backdraft: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:10, 
7, 9:40 

Vil: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:50 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963- 
1010) 

Rte. 27 

I: Ambition: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sat., no 7:30 show) 

it: FX 2: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:05, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:50 

ill; Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., 12:50, 
3:15, 5:25, 7:40, 9:40 

IV: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 1, 3, 5 

V: Stone Cold: through Thurs., 7:20, 10 
(Fri., Sat., no 7:20 show) 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV 
(272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: FX 2: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 7:15, 9:35 
(Sat., no 7:15 show) 

ll: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 1, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 10 

ill: Oscar: through Thurs., 9:20 

IV: Wild Hearts Can't Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7 

V: Dances with Wolves: 1, 4:30, 8 

Vi: Don’t Tell Mama the Babysitter Is 
Dead: Sat., sneak preview at 7:15 
DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres 
(593-2100) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: through 
Thurs., 1:20, 3:50, 5:20 

ll: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:25, 3:55, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 
a.m. 

ill: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:35, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Truth or Dare: through Thurs., 1:35, 
4:05, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: FX 2: through Thurs., 7:35, 10 (Sat., no 
7:35 show); Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

Vi: Switch: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:40, 
7:20, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mali, Loews 
Theatres (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Backdraft: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:40, 10:15 

li: Hudson Hawk: through Sat., 1:05, 
3:10, 5:15, 7:25, 9:40 

DEDHAM, Community Theatre (326- 
1463) 

578 High St. 

|: GoodFellas: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

ll: Lawrence of Arabia: through Thurs., 
7:30 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Ambition: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Soapdish: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ill: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

IV: Backdraft: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vi: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Truth or Dare: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: What About Bob?: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Stone Cold: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: Switch: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xil: FX 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xill: A Rage in Harlem: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XIV: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema |-V| 
(235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

I: Soapdish: through Thurs., 12:50, 3, 
5:15, 7:20, 9:30 

li: Switch: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

Ill: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 9:40 

IV: Backdraft: through Thurs., 12:30, 
3:30, 7, 10 

V: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 
12:45, 2:50, 5, 7:25, 9:45 

Vi: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 12:35, 2:45, 4:50, 7:10, 
9:15 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337- 


§353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

1: Soapdish: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 10 

ill; Wild Hearts Can't Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 7,9 

IV: Switch: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:35, 
4:55, 7:20, 9:40 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749- 
1400) 

65 Main St. 

Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 

1794 Mass Ave 

I: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7:30 

il: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
7:10, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

lll: Home Alone: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (508-897- 
8100) 

19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 

I: Hudson Hawk: Fri., 7, 9:15; Sat., Sun., 
2, 7, 9:15; Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9 

ll: Defending Your Life: Fri., 7, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun., 2, 7, 9:15; Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9 
lil: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
7; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

I: FX 2: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 9:30; 
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Fri., Sat., midnight through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 
ll: Truth or Dare: through Thurs., 1:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat, 11:20 
4:15, 7:30, 9:55 (Fri., Sat., no 7:30 show); ‘IV: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 


Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

il: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:45; Fft., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
IV: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Ambition: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:45, 10 (Sat., no 7:45 show); Fri., Sat., 


VI: What About Bob?: through Thurs., 1, 
3, 5, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (508- 
462-3456) 

82 State St. 

Cyrano de Bergerac: Fri., 7, 9:30 

May Fools: Sat., 7, 9; Sun.-Wed., 8 

The Long Walk Home: Thurs., 8; Fri. the 
7th, 7, 9:30 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060) 

1296 Washington St. 

I: Daddy Nostalgia: through Thurs., 
12:25, 2:40, 4:45, 7:20, 9:25 

lt: Defending Your Life: through Thurs., 
12:30, 2:40, 4:50, 7:05, 9:20 

ill: Journey of Hope: through Thurs., 
12:50, 5:10, 9:30 

IV: La femme Nikita: through Thurs., 9:45 
V: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
12:30, 3:40, 8:50 

Vi: The Long Walk Home: through 
Thurs., 7 

Vii: Ju Dou: through Thurs., 6:10, 8:05 
Vill: The Comfort of Strangers: through 
Thurs., 2:50, 7:35 

IX: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 12:50, 2:30, 4:20 

X: Cross My Heart: through Thurs., 1:15, 
3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:30 

NORWOOD Cinemas (762-8320) 

109 Central Ave. 

|: Home Alone: through Thurs., 7, 9 

it: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 7, 9 
Ill: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 9:10 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 

|: Oscar: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:20, 
9:30 

ll: What About Bob?: through Thurs., 
12:40, 2:55, 5, 7:10, 9:20 

lil: Drop Dead Fred: 12:30, 2:45, 4:50, 7, 
9:10 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773- 
5700) 

1585 Hancock St, Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: through 
Thurs., 11:45 am., 2:15, 4:45, 7:15 (Fri., 
Sat., no 7:15 show) 

ll: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:35 

Il: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., 11:40 
a.m., 2:10, 4:40, 7:15, 9:40 (Sat., no 7:15 


show) 

V: Soapdish: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 
2:10, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

Vi: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
11:20 a.m., 1:55, 4:25, 7, 9:25 

Vil: Truth or Dare: through Thurs., 11:20 
a.m., 1:55, 4:25, 7, 9:35 

Vill: Switch: through Thurs., 9:45 


IX: What About Bob?: through Thurs., 


11:25 a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:40 


IX: City Slickers: Fri., Sat., sneak pre- 


views at 7:15 

IX: Don’t Tell Mom the Babysitter Is 
Dead: Sat., sneak preview at 7:15 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 
Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

I: Soapdish: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Ambition: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Ill: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Only the Lonely: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: Backdraft: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: Wild Hearts Can’t Be Broken: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: What About Bob?: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Stone Cold: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XI: Dice Rules: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xl; Truth or Dare: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xill; FX 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XIV: Switch: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XV: Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

XVI: One Good Cop: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

times. 

XVIi: Oscar: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East india Mall 

I: Dances with Wolves: through Thurs., 
8; Sat.-Mon. mats., 1, 4:30 

ll: Stone Cold: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:30 

ill: Silence of the Lambs: through 
Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545- 
0045) 

Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Backdraft: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats. 1:15, 4:05 

ll; What About Bob?: through Thurs., 
7:05, 9:15; Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 3, 5 

ll: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:10; Sat., Sun. mats. 1:05, 3:05, 5:05 

IV: Wild Hearts Can't Be Broken: 
through Thurs., 7:10; Sat., Sun. mats. 
1:10, 3:10, 5:10 

V: Toy Soldiers: through Thurs., 9:10 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628- 
7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

1: Ambition: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 
7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

ll: Soapdish: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
5:40, 8, 10:15 

lll: Wild Hearts Can't Be Br 


12:40, 2:50, 5, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:40 
V: Backdraft: through Thurs., 1, 4:10, 7, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:20 am. 

Vi: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:45, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 
12:15 am. 

Vil: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs., 
12:50, 3:10, 5:10, 7:20, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 
11:30 

Vill: A Kiss Before Dying: through 
Thurs., 7:30, 10 (Fri., Sat., no 7:30 show); 
Fri., Sat., 11:45 

IX: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs., 
1:40, 4:30, 7:10, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:15 
am. 

X: Truth or Dare: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xi; What About Bob?: through Thurs., 
12:50, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Xil: Switch: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:55, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Xill: FX 2: through Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:15, 
7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700) 
Davis Square, Somerville 

Hamlet: Fri., 7:15; Sat., 3, 7:15; Sun., 
Mon., 4:50, 9:50 

The Field: Fri., Sat., 5:20, 9:40 

Cyrano de Bergerac: Sun.-Thurs., 7:15; 
Sun, mat., 2:15 

Leningrad Cowboys Go America: 
Tues.-Thurs., 5:30, 9:40 

STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema 
(344-4566) 807 Washington St. 

Mortal Thoughts: through Thurs., 7, 9 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

I: What About Bob?: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 

ii: Drop Dead Fred: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

iil: Don't Tell Mom the Babysitter Is 
Dead: Sat., sneak preview at 7:30 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 

|: Soapdish: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats. 1, 3, 5 

ii: Wild Hearts Can't Be Broken: through 
Thurs., 7:15; Sat., Sun. mats. 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15 

Ill: Switch: through Thurs., 9:30 

IV: Only the Lonely: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun., 1, 3,5 

V: Backdraft: through Thurs., 7, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats. 1:30, 4:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Soapdish: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

il: Ambition: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

iil: Only the Lonely: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IV: Backdraft: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Hudson Hawk: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Thelma & Louise: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vii; What About Bob?: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vill: Truth or Dare: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: Switch: through Thurs. Call for times. 
X: Silence of the Lambs: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 328), Copley Square, Boston. A 
series of films about Cole Porter, which 
runs through June, begins Mon.: at 6 
p.m., Night and Day (1946), starring Cary 
Grant. Films screen in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall. Free. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY (353-3635), 
George Sherman Union Conference 
Auditorium, 775 Comm Ave, Boston. As 
part of “Summerfest '91," on Tues.: at 7 
p.m., Heathers. Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730- 
2368), Main Library, 361 Washington St., 
Brookline. A series of romantic classics 
begins Wed.: at 2 and 7:30 p.m., It 
Happened One Night. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION (547-6789), Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. “This 
Land Was Qurs: Film Images of Native 
Americans” concludes. Fri.: Ufu. Fri. the 
7th: Broken Rainbow. Admission $3.50. 
COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH 
LIBRARY (730-2368), 31 Pleasant St., 
Brookline. “Silents in the Library” contin- 
ues Tues.: at 6:30 p.m., The Last Laugh 
(1924, Germany). Free. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. “Comedy in 
Summer” begins. Fri., Sun.-Mon.: Le 
Schpouniz. Fri. the 7th: Trafic. Films are 
shown at 8 p.m., in French with subtitles 
except as noted. Admission $4, $3 for 
members. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
“Five Lost French Films” runs through 
Thurs. Fri. and Sat at 7 and 9:30 p.m. 
and Sun.-Thurs. at 7 p.m.: Jacques 
Rivette’s The Nunn (1961). Sun.-Tues.: at 
9:30 p.m., Alain Resnais's Stavisky 
(1974). Wed. and Thurs.: at 9:30 p.m., 
Maurice Tourner's Volpone (1939). All 
films are shown in French with English 
subtitles. Admission $5, $4 for ICA mem- 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. “Away 
from Home,” a series of films shot in far- 
away lands, continues. Fri.: at 6 and 8 
p.m., Tabu. Fri. the 7th: at 6 p.m., Grass; 
at 8 p.m., Chang. Admission $5, $4.50 for 
MFA members, students, and seniors, 
except as noted. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235- 
1610), 530 Washington St, Wellesley. The 
Burt Lancaster film series begins Thurs.: 
at 2 and 7:30 p.m., The Killers (1946). 
Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Jungle Fever (1991). The latest film from Spike Lee tackles the subject of interracial romance. Wesley Snipes plays a suc- 
cessful married architect who begins an affair with an Italian-American woman (Annabella Sciorra), to the consternation of his friends and family, and 
the inability of her friends to comprehend. Lee plays Snipes’s best friend, John Turturro plays the man Sciorra leaves behind, and Anthony Quinn plays 
his father. The cast also include Tim Robbins, Brad Dourif, Ossie Davis, and Ruby Dee. Opens Friday, June 7, at the Nickelodeon and the Harvard 


Square. 





A 
**x*x x ALPHAVILLE, OR A 
STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 
LEMMY CAUTION (1965). Jean- 
Luc Godard's romantic fairy tale is 
one of his most heartfelt films. 
Eddie Constantine, the battered 
American expatriate and French 
B-movie icon, plays Lemmy 
Caution, a secret agent who 
comes from the Outerlands to 
Alphaville (actually 1965 Paris), 
the city of the future, in order to kill 


or bring back Professor von 
Braun, the city’s architect and the 
creator of its Big-Brother-style 
computer, Alpha 60. The only feel- 
ing in the robotic city Caution 
encounters comes from Natasha 
(Anna Karina), von Braun's daugh- 
ter. The movie is Godard’s tribute 
to movie heroes who fight their 
way through to love against the 
backdrop of a corrupt world. 
Beyond that, it's a protest against 
the binary world of the computer; 
more and more, Lemmy and 
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PRESENT 25 YEARS OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE AT THE MOVIES! 


Natasha appear to us as mirror 
images, two halves of the same 
person. In the movie's extraordi- 
nary central sequence (in. which 
Natasha reads from the work of 
Paul Eluard), Godard reveals the 
poetry that turns the eternal night 
of the film into day. Brattle. 


B 
**1/2 BACKDRAFT (1991). 
Before Ron Howard's film about 
firemen veers off course, it catch- 
es the glory of fire on film. The 
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By sponsoring the upcoming Tuesday Night 
rhol film series. 























































Special Thank's to BOSTON LIGHT AND SOUND 


BRATTLE THEATRE, 40 BRATTLE ST., HARVARD SQ., CAMB. 
FOR FILM INFO: 876-6837 


JUNE 4th 
"Chelsea Girls" 8: 00° pm 


JUNE 18th 
"Life Of Juanita Castro" 5:25 & 8:15 pm 
"My Hustler" 4:00, or eds 
















magnificent set piece shows a 
huge dress factory ablaze from the 
inside. And you see a relentless, 
transfixing orange-and-yellow 
wave, a beautiful plastic life force 
that devours everything around it. 
William Baldwin, in a likable per- 
formance, plays the rookie fireman 
assigned to the firehouse where 
the lieutenant is his abrasive older 
brother (Kurt Russell) who thinks 
he’s a screw-up. Russell's one- 
note character becomes tiresome, 
and though Scott Glenn, Robert 


De Niro, Jennifer Jason Leigh, 
Rebecca De Mornay, and Donald 
Sutherland all bring something to 
their roles, only two or three of 
them get to interact. Even if you 
can follow the meandering story- 
line about an arson investigation, 
the final revelation doesn’t make 
much sense. Cinema 57, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
*&**x*xBANDE A PART (1964). 
A‘k/a Band of Outsiders. Perhaps 
Jean-Luc Godard’s loveliest film, 
this is the real sequel to 
Breathless: Godard’s own return 
to the scene of the crime, four 
years later. None of the old char- 
acters is here, but the themes are 
(American gangster fantasies 
embedded in French life, the giddy 
fatalism of youth), and they're 
played out in the story of three 
café companions 
Brasseur, Sami Frey, and the inef- 
fably charming young Anna 
Karina) who talk about the action 
films they love and then move on 
to a real robbery. The bungled 
caper the three find themselves 
involved in is horrifying and 
enchanting at the same time, a 
romanticization of old movies that 
makes the difference between 
those movies and life painfully 
clear. Brattle. 

*&*1/2 BAXTER (1991). The bull 
terrier of Jerome Boivin's first film 
looks something like a naked limb 
or an internal organ rooting about 
underfoot, and he possesses an 
intelligence, which we're privy to in 
voiceover narration, as sinister as 
his shape. The movie is billed as a 
black comedy, but it’s really a dark 
movie and not a satire at all. 
Baxter's concern with satisfying 
his sensual urges is not simple, 
and his animal sense are aspects 
of a perverse human intelligence. 
When he decides he'd rather live 
with the young couple next door 
than with his old-lady owner, he 
eliminates her. The movie doesn't 
go much farther in exploring the 
powers of the id than Cujo did; 
what makes it disturbing is its 
depiction of life without a con- 
science. Coolidge Corner. 

*1/2 BRING ME THE HEAD OF 
ALFREDO GARCIA (1974). This 
notoriously gruesome film may be 
director Sam Peckinpah's worst, 
but it holds a sick sort of fascina- 
tion. The story, a perverse modern 
version of The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre, follows an expatri- 
ate American lounge singer 
(Warren Oates) who sees his way 
out of his grubby life by selling a 
Mexican jefe the head of the man 
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who impregnated his daughter. 
Oates finds himself up against not 
only grimy banditos but Peckin- 
pah’s favorite villains, the soulless 
corporation men (in the persons of 
Gig Young and Robert Webber as 
hit-men lovers). What concerns 
Peckinpah here is his attempt to 
get at the essence of certain 
wormy truths. The trouble is, he 
seems to feel that even his craft is 
an obstacle to that truth. Despite 
flashes of his talent, the movie is 
obsessive, muddled, sloppy, and 
mightily unpleasant, though Isela 
Vega gives a good performance 
as Oates's companion. Brattle. 


¢c 

THE CHELSEA GIRLS (1966). 
Andy Warhol's three-hour epic 
consists of two films shown side 
by side. Nico, Ingrid Superstar, 
Ondine, and Gerard Malanga are 
among the revelers. Brattle. 

*& xx xCITIZEN KANE (1941). 
Orson Welles was only in his mid 
20s when he made this film 
(though he had already estab- 
lished himself as an enfant terrible 
on Broadway and on radio). The 
bristling, vibrant feeling of the 
movie is due in part to his youth 
and the youth of the other people 
who collaborated on it — only the 
screenwriter, Herman Mankiewicz, 
had been working in Hollywood for 
long — and in part to the daring 
subject matter: the life of William 
Randolph Hearst, who was still 
alive when it was released. The 
cast, including Welles as Kane, 
Joseph Cotten, Dorothy 
Comingore, Ruth Warrick, Agnes 
Moorehead, and Everett Sloane, 
play as an ensemble, in a style 
that's Welles's least-trumpeted 
contribution to the movies: their 
acting is simultaneously old-fash- 
ioned and strikingly new-fangled. 
Fifty years later, Citizen Kane is 
still extraordinary in almost every 
way. Photographed by Gregg 
Toland. Copley Place, West 
Newton. 

**x*1/2 THE COMFORT OF 
STRANGERS (1991). Harold 
Pinter’s script is faithful in dialogue 
and detail to the freeze-dried chic 
of lan McEwan’s novella, but Paul 
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Schrader glides gracefully over 
most of what's repulsive about the 
novel, making the movie a lot 
more seductive than the material 
suggests. A young English couple 
(Rupert Everett and Natasha 
Richardson), on holiday in Venice, 
meet a mysterious Italian (Chri- 
stopher Walken) and his passive 
wife (Helen Mirren), who want the 
younger couple to share their 
kinky, unsavory sex life. Rich- 
ardson, humanizing a cold, shal- 
low role, grounds the movie, find- 
ing the sensuous quality of mood 
shifts. Mirren plays expertly 
against her character's maso- 
chism, making her touchingly 
schooigirlish, and Walken does a 
muted, deadpan parody of his own 
weirdness. He reveals the outra- 
geous deadpan humor nobody 
ever suspected in Paul Schrader. 
West Newton. 
*x*x* THE COOK, THE THIEF, 
HIS WIFE & HER LOVER (1990). 
As finely structured as a minuet 
and shot through with startling 
beauty (its nearly fey aesthetiza- 
tion intensifying its brutality), Peter 
Greenaway’s controversial film is 
certainly his most shocking and 
most polished, but it’s also his 
least disturbing and most superfi- 
cial. Michael Gambon plays a 
crude cockney thug who holds 
court in the dining room of his 
‘festaurant, where he terrorizes 
guests, abuses his wife (Helen 
Mirren), and throws about the 
exotic fare prepared by his 
harassed cook (Richard Bohr- 
inger). When she spots a refined 
bookseller (Alan Howard) eating 
by himself, she's smitten and sets 
in motion a finale that combines 
the delicacy of Babette'’s Feast 
with the revulsion of Kyd's 
ish Tragedy. Look and effect 
determine many of Greenaway's 
decisions, and the movie makes 
up in shock and dazzle for what it 
lacks in subtext. But though 
Greenaway touches on some of 
his typical themes towards the 
end, in the end it's little different 
from a standard vigilante movie. 
It's hard to swallow, not because 
of its horror but because of its bad 
taste. Brattle. 
*1/2 CROSS MY HEART (1991). 
This French film's trappings of 
sensitivity can't disguise how sim- 
ple-mindedly anti-adult it is. The 
story is about a young boy 
(Sylvain Copans) whose mother 
dies. Rather than allow him to be 
sent to an orphanage, his friends 
help him cover up the death, bury 
the body, and carry on with life. To 


buy all that, you have to believe 
that children always know better 
than adults what's best for them. 
Moreover, these kids are miracu- 
lously free of prejudice while 
almost all the adults are boobs. It's 
the same phony game that John 
Hughes plays, and it shouldn't be 
any more acceptable because the 
cant is sounding from the art hous- 
es instead of the multiplexes. 
Copley Place, West Newton. 
*xCYRANO DE BERGERAC 
(1990). Drab, inept, top-heavy, 
and entirely misguided, this ver- 
sion of the Edmond Rostand play, 
which is supposed to be about 
how little appearances count in 
comparison with wit, suffocates its 
source with photogenic “produc- 
tion values.” Director Jean-Paul 
Rappeneau, who adapted the play 
with Jean-Claude Carriére, swings 
the camera around, or misplaces 
it, so you either miss the point of 
scenes or can't get your bearings. 
And Gérard is miscast. 
The qualities of past great 
Cyranos — José Ferrer, Chris- 
topher Plummer, Steve Martin — 
include sly high style, physical and 
vocal agility, speed and precision, 
not qualities you associate with 

. Vincent Perez isn't bad 
as Christian, and in a few brief 
scenes as the baker Rageneau, 
Roland Bertin is lively and funny. 
Somerville Theatre. 


o 

*xxDADDY NOSTALGIA (1991). 
Dirk Bogarde settles into this 
Bertrand Tavernier film like an 
aging St. Bernard into a comfort- 
able bed. As a man who's routine 
is curtailed by incurable heart dis- 
ease, he sedately surveys the 
ruins of his life, among them the 
daughter (Jane Birkin) he’s mostly 
ignored. The movie is about the 
period she spends by his sickbed, 
and their reconciliation. But there's 
not a stitch of sentimentality in 
Bogarde's performance, which is 
hapless and dignified, sheepish 
and self-delighted, all at the same 
time. The film itself is a mood 
piece with no dramatic tension or 
plot to speak of, but it offers small 
pleasures, like Birkin, whose prick- 
liness conveys the way adults feel 
like children in their parents’ 
homes, and French singer/come- 
dienne Odette Laure, whose per- 
formance as Birkin's mother brings 
to mind Joan Plowright. Nickelo- 
deon. 

*k*x*1/2 DANCES WITH 
WOLVES (1990). Kevin Costner's 
ambitious directorial debut surges 


toward simplicity and wholeness, 
with a fundamental integrity and 
honesty. Costner plays a Union 
officer who, after being decorated 
as a hero, chooses the frontier for 
his assignment, where he and the 
Sioux Indians gingerly approach 
one another, and he gradually 
succumbs to their way of life. 
Costner’s vision of America at a 
crucial stage in its history is self- 
depreciating, serious, conflicted, 
and pure. He does burden the film 
with banal voice-over narration, 
and an overindulgence in specta- 
cle and landscape. But the flaws 
are subsumed by the film's sweep 
and bounty. With Mary McDonnell 
and the extraordinary Native 
American actors Graham Greene, 
Rodney A. Grant, and Tantoo 
Cardinal. Arlington Capitol, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

***xDEFENDING YOUR LIFE 
(1991). Albert Brooks's slickest 
and most generic effort is at times 
more sentimental than sardonic. 
But Brooks's irrepressible cerebral 
slapstick and his insight into the 
absurdity of human existence win 
out. Brooks plays a moderately 
successful ad exec who is killed 
on his 40th birthday; he wakes up 
in Judgement City, a giant hotel 
and leisure complex designed to 
resemble Southern California. But 
there's a catch: in order to climb 
up the cosmic ladder, the dead 
have to relive a selection of days 
from their past lives and account 
for them satisfactorily. His prose- 
cutor (Lee Grant) is icily ruthless, 
his defender (Rip Torn) a heartily 
lubricious incompetent. Brooks 
avoids the obvious targets of West 
Coast culture and consumer 
lifestyle — he enjoys them too 
much. Although the movie gets 
perilously close to preachiness 
when Brooks falls for a woman 
(Meryl Streep, glowing and thor- 
oughly amused) and has to shake 
his fears and pass on with her to 
the next life, he has too much 
respect for comedy to corrupt it 
with good intentions. And Streep is 
a perfect comic foil to Brooks: an 


title is the name of a child's imagi- 
nary playmate who returns when 
the child has reached adulthood 
(and is played by Phoebe Cates), 
loses her husband and her job, 
and is trying to escape her domi- 
neering mother (Marsha Mason). 
Fred is supposed to help Cates 
find her independence by enmesh- 


ing her in the anarchic pranks of 
her childhood. Director Ate de 

has come up with a stagger- 
ingly bad clash of several bad 
genres, primarily the type of low 
comedy that revels in excremental 
humor. In the title role, British 
comic Rik Mayall is a horror to 
behold, combining the smarm of 
British low comedy at its worst 
with manic punk hostility. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 


urbs. 
**1/2 DROWNING BY NUM- 
BERS (1987). Visually startling, 
mordantly funny, and sexually 
, this Peter Greenaway 
film is, nonetheless, more pattern 
than . Three women (Joan 
Plowright, Juliet Stevenson, and 
Joely Richardson) drown their 
inadequate husbands and enlist 
the aid of a local coroner (Bernard 
Hill) who claims to be in love with 
all three. Hill has a son whose 
pastime is finding, numbering and 
celebrating with fireworks all the 
violent deaths in the neighborhood 
(they number 100 by the film's 
end). This movie's capricious 
structures contain nothing vital, 
urgent, or moving. The women 
who should serve as intuitive alter- 
natives to empty male abstractions 
are themselves dry concepts. All 
three are arch and lovely, but their 
roles thinly imagined, and in the 
end they evaporate rather than 
overwhelm. Nickelodeon, 


Square. 


E 
*1/2 EATING (1991). It had to 
happen sometime — Henry 
Jagiom is con’ someone 
else's navel. In this “serious come- 
dy about women and food,” he 
wallows in the revelations of a 
group of women hung up on their 
bodies and what they put in them. 
The result is a Southern California 
soap opera crossed with a ladies’- 
magazine article on eating disor- 
ders. Jagiom uses a long-day's- 
journey-into-night 40th-birthday 
party where a group of rich women 
gather as the setting for his viable, 
though hardly new, thesis that in 
Babe Paley's America, eating has 
replaced sex as the forbidden fruit. 
Lisa Richards has a skittish, 
Shirley MacLaine-ish vulnerability 
that makes her more than just 
another talking head regurgitating 
pat revelations about modern 
alienation and the fridge. But for 
the most part, the movie is like an 
endless confrontation between 
Overeaters Anonymous and the 
Beautiful People. Coolidge Corner. 


SECTION 


F 
@LA FEMME NIKITA (1990). This 
thriller from Luc Besson, which 
was a mammoth hit in Paris and 
London, is a chic piffle excessively 
concerned with how it looks; 
scene by scene — and for some 
stretches shot by shot — the 
movie makes no sense. Nikita 
(Annie Pariliaud) is a junkie hood 
sentenced to life for killing a cop 
and trained by a secret govern- 
ment to be an assassin at 
their beck and call; when she 
begins an affair with a supermar- 
ket clerk (Jean-Hugues Anglade), 
she starts to question what she's 
doing. Besson wants the movie to 
be a cross between A Clockwork 
Orange and Modesty Blaise, a pop 
confection about free will and 
moral responsibility. But he’s 
unconcerned with plausibility or 
continuity, and it's asinine to 
expect questions of morality or 
even emotions to be taken seri- 
ously in what's essentially a frou- 
frou existential pop tart. Copley 
Place, Harvard Square, West 


Newton. 

**1/2 F FOR FAKE (1973). 
Orson Welles's film — an exami- 
nation of the world of fakery, 
forgery, and illusion — is a cine- 
matic palimpsest: a variety of frag- 
ments and miscellaneous projects 
layered on top of one another, with 
only Welles's personal presence 
and narration helping to sort them 
out. The film's centerpiece is the 
late Etmyr de Hory, a professional 
art forger so deft and arrogant that 
he can say, “When | do Matisse, | 
have to waver a little.” De Hory is 
an intriguing figure, but Welles's 
attempt to tie the film's fragments 
into a statement on art and decep- 
tion is a bit thin. With Welles pro- 
tégée Oja Kodar. Brattle. 

*xTHE FIELD (1990). A noble 
fiasco. Jim Sheridan's film, set in 
the ‘20s and based on a play by 
John B. Keane, is full of dense 
stage oratory about Irish history 
and large-scale theatrical effects, 
and nothing in it really works. 
Richard Harris is a cruel, ruthless, 
land-obsessed farmer; when the 
field he's worked for years is put 
up for public auction, he finds him- 
self outbid by an American (Tom 
Berenger) come to find his roots. 
Harris is playing an archetype, so 
his passion doesn't get us to the 
soul of the man. But you have to 
admire Sheridan's decision to 
throw himself into an ambitious 
project with only a wisp of a 
chance of succeeding at the box 
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office. Somerville Theatre. 
FILMING OTHELLO (1978). Made 
for German television, Orson 
Welles's last film details the mak- 
ing of his film of the Shakespeare 
tragedy. Brattle. 

*&*xFX 2: THE DEADLY ART OF 
ILLUSION (1991). The machinery 
of the gags in this sequel to the 
1986 comedy-thriller runs smooth, 
but the gears of the story line are 
a little worn and creaky. Bryan 
Brown returns as the sadder but 
wiser f/x maestro lured back into 
the law-and-order game by a 
policeman pal who wants to be 
disguised as a woman in order to 
lure a serial killer. The hoax back- 
fires and the picture creaks out 
more of the same buddy-movie 
violence. Brian Dennehy brings a 
gruff, bloated charm to the role of 
the maverick cop turned private 
eye; his rapport with Brown is 
credible despite the material. 
Some of the effects are beguiling, 
but as the movie gets worse, so 
does the magic. Directed by 
Richard Franklin. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


*&kkXTHE GRIFTERS (1990). In 
this sensational adaptation of the 
Jim Ip novel, director 
Stephen Frears and screenwriter 
Donald E. Westlake cut through 
Thompson's pseudo-existential 
bull, putting quotation marks 
around the genre's conventions, 
Crafting the story with amazing 
economy, and shining up the dia- 
logue until it glitters. Roy Dillon 
(John Cusack) makes his living by 
the “short con”; his long-absent 
mother, Lily (Anjelica Huston), 
runs p' money at the track; 
Myra (Annette Bening) is a con 
artist who spots Roy as a col- 
league as soon as she sees him. 
Cusack reveals a caginess behind 
his warm, trusting gaze, and a 
lowdown quality he hasn't shown 
before. Bening, in a playful, brittle 
performance, is a shrewd, foul- 
minded kewpie doll. And Huston 
gives a performance that deserves 
to become legendary. She reveals 
a bottomless capacity for grief, like 
a Greek tragic heroine's. Copley 
Place. 


* 1/2 HAMLET (1990). Mel Gibson 
is focused and in character as 
Hamlet, and he gets the witty parts 
right, but they're easy. When he 
gets down to the serious stuff, he 
goes earnest and limp and you 

Continued on page 46 
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see the strain on his face. 
Franco Zeffirelli's film isn’t 
unremittingly dreadful but, as 
Mercutio would say, ‘tis bad 
enough, ‘twill suffice. If the entire 
play were filmed, it would be well 
over four hours, but Zeffirelli isn’t 
just cutting to the chase here, 
he's cutting the chase. The 
opening scene is gone, and he 
splits the “Get thee to a nunnery” 
speech in half, placing each in a 
scene other than the one it 
appears in. A few actors survive: 
Alan Bates as Claudius, the 
always splendid lan Holm as 
Polonius, and especially Paul 
Scofield as the Ghost. Scofield 
plays the role as a man in 
unspeakable torment, and his 
humanity cuts a path that illumi- 
nates a sliver of the glorious play 
buried beneath ‘this terrible 
movie. Somerville Theatre. 
HUDSON HAWK (1991). See 
review in this issue. Cinema 57, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 


| 

*xIMPROMPTU (1991). Judy 
Davis brings to George Sand her 
own brand of spirited intelligence 
— standing about in her velvet 
breeches, she's a fiery statement 
of pure will. But director James 
Lapine and screenwriter Sarah 
Kernochan don't give her much 
chance to explore the role. The 
movie follows Sand and a group of 
friends, including Liszt (Julian 
Sands), Delacroix (Ralph Brown), 
and of course Chopin (Hugh 
Grant) as they gather for a 
bohemian stay in the country. 
Davis and Hugh Grant play well off 
each other, but their relationship 
gets defined by contrast with that 
of Liszt and his unhappy mistress 
(Bernadette Peters). Only Emma 
Thompson, as the dimwitted arts 
patron whose country home the 
artists disrupt, gives a truly lively 
performance. Nickelodeon, Har- 
vard Square, Circle. 

*1/2 INHERIT THE WIND (1960). 
The Jerome Lawrence-Robert E. 
Lee play about the Scopes mon- 
key trial is a dreadful fraud, and 
this Stanley Kramer production 
sticks fast to the synthetic original 
— not even the gospel singer who 
croons “That Old Time Religion” 
behind the opening credits sounds 
authentic. The deluded townspeo- 
ple are Kramer's easy target for 
the first half of the movie (he 
stages their scenes as if directing 
The Music Man), but by the end 
it’s the cynical journalist, the H.L. 
Mencken stand-in, who has 
become the villain; even the 
Clarence Darrow character 
(Spencer Tracy, in a stiff, pedantic 
performance) gives us reason to 
believe that at heart he’s a reli- 
gious man. Were the filmmakers 
‘afraid we couldn't like an atheist? 
Frederic March, in simian make- 
up, plays the William Jennings 
Bryan character, and at least he’s 
fairly rousing. Brattle. 


J 
*1/2 JOURNEY OF HOPE 
(1991). The first half of this year’s 
Academy Award winner for Best 
Foreign Film is less than com- 
pelling, and the second half is 
shameless melodrama. The movie 
is about Turkish Kurds trying to 
sneak into Switzerland for eco- 
nomic reasons. But director Xavier 
Koller and co-scenarist Feride 
Cicekoglu give you little idea of 
why the family abandon their 
fecund farm life and closeknit 
community to risk their lives in the 
hands of the corrupt couriers 
depicted here. Koller has replaced 
the statistics of the news story he 
drew the film from with types 
rather than human beings, and 
though the sequence where the 
family crosses the Alps without a 
guide is genuinely exciting and 
surprising, he tries to manipulate 
you by physically endangering 
someone as vulnerable as a child. 
West Newton. 
*x JUDGEMENT AT NUREM- 
BERG (1961). The movie that 
raised one of the great questions 
of our time — how do we begin to 
understand and then to judge the 
executioners of the Holocaust? — 
and then blithely answers it. The 
director, Stanley Kramer, and the 
screenwriter, Abby Mann, must 
have slept very well after complet- 
ing this picture, knowing they'd 
solved it for all of us, and in just 
over three hours, too. Spencer 
Tracy plays the judge, Maximilian 
Schell the defense attorney, Burt 
Lancaster is a Nazi, Judy Garland 
and Montgomery Clift are victim- 
witnesses for the prosecution, and 
then there are Marlene Dietrich, 
Richard Widmark, William Shat- 
ner, and others. In case you feel 
inclined to laugh the whole thing 
off, Kramer inserts some concen- 
tration-camp footage to sober you 
up. Brattle. 
*&*x1/2 JU DOU (1991). The lat- 
est film from Chinese director 
Zhang Yimou (Red Sorghum), 
which Chinese authorities attempt- 
ed to pull from this year's 
Academy Award competition, is 
the story of a bartered bride (Gong 





Li) married to a factory owner who 
has already brutalized two wives 
to death in an effort to produce an 
heir. But she attracts the attention 
of the man's simple-minded 
nephew (Li Baotian) and later 
seduces him. When Ju Dou 
becomes pregnant, the power of 
her factory-owner husband 
declines and she flaunts her infi- 
delity to him while maintaining a 
charade of a happy family. The 
film is about the rage, desire, and 
pathos repressed beneath the 
everyday surface of things, and 
the imagery itself is suffused 
with poignant energy. West New- 
ton. 


K ‘ 
*1/2 A KISS BEFORE DYING 
(1991). Not the total laughfest the 
ads promise, and a revoltingly 
graphic opener gets things off to a 
bad start, but it's still intermittently 
hilarious. James Dearden's film of 
the veteran Ira Levin novel stars 
Matt Dillon as an ambitious young 
psycho who murders the woman 
he’s been planning to marry, the 
daughter of a wealthy industrialist 
(Max von Sydow), makes it look 
like a suicide, and then woos her 
twin sister (Sean Young). There 
are plenty of giggles, but top laugh 
honors go to Young: no one has 
ever been as spacily dislocated in 
quite the way she is. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 


a 

**1/2 LENINGRAD COWBOYS 
GO AMERICA (1991). The flat-out 
absurdism of Aki Kaurismaki's 
film, its almost cartoonish style, is 
a sign of life. But like the films of 
Jim Jarmusch, it shows that a 
refusal to dramatize or vary a 
deadpan style doesn’t get you 
very far. The Cowboys of the title 
are a group of brothers who play 
traditional Eastern European folk 
music and leave their farm to find 
fame and fortune in America. 
Once there, they learn rock and 
roll and set up a series of 
impromptu gigs. The Cowboys 
have a great absurd look, but the 
blackout sketches that make up 
the movie are gags that haven't 
been shaped or developed. The 
movie plays like a treatment yet to 
be sketched out. Coolidge Corner, 
Somerville Theatre. 

**x*xTHE LONG WALK HOME 
(1990). In this film of the 1955 
Montgomery bus boycott, Dessie 
Cotter (Whoopi Goldberg) is a 
domestic working for Miriam 
Thompson (Sissy Spacek in an 
intelligent, resourceful perfor- 
mance), a white woman who 
agrees to drive Miriam to work a 
couple of times a week to relieve 
the physical demands of the boy- 
cott. Her husband (Dwight Schultz, 
completely authentic), though, 
feels Miriam is undercutting his 
status in the white community. The 
surprise here is Whoopi Gold- 
berg’s performance, rigorous, 
understated, and with a wonderful 
clarity. And the film illuminates the 
irony of the sacrifices made by 
those taking part in the boycott — 
that their workdays were almost 
as physically demanding as 
slave labor had been for earlier 
generations. Directed by Richard 
Pearce. Copley Place, West New- 


ton. 
M 
**x*x1/2 MORTAL THOUGHTS 
(1991). Alan Rudolph’s film is not 
only his most powerful to date but 
the least compromising on the 
subject of domestic violence. Demi 
Moore plays a New Jersey house- 
wife who finds herself unwittingly 
involved when the husband (Bruce 
Willis) of her best friend (Glenne 
Headly) has his throat cut. Willis 
turns his lovable bad-boy charac- 
ter inside out to reveal the tyranny 
and selfishness within; he comes 
to seem an extreme case of the 
ubiquitous male despotism that 
you see also in Moore’s husband 
(John Pankow) and the police 
detective (Harvey Keitel) she tells 
her tale to. Rudolph is a master at 
orchestrating the fugues of mutual 
self-deception, even if he does 
allow the plot one byzantine twist 
too many. Copley Place, Allston, 
suburbs. 
N 


**1/2 NEW JACK CITY (1991). 
If nothing else, Mario Van 
Peebles's “modern gangster epic” 
proves he knows his way around a 
camera: the movie smacks of a 
young-turk director eager to prove 
himself. Visually engaging, if not 
always sophisticated in its story 
and character development, this is 
a spirited, likable debut, a genre 
film that bespeaks its director's 
intelligence. Wesley Snipes plays 
an insidious crack kingpin; rapper 
Ice-T is the undercover cop who 
infiltrates his territory; Russell 
Wong and. Judd Nelson are the 
cops who help Ice-T out. The 
group work well together, and their 
acting keeps the characters from 
simply being cartoons. Beacon 
Hill. 

THE NUN (1966). See review in 
this issue. Institute of Contem- 


porary Art. 
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*ONE GOOD COP (1991). Piling 
one manipulative device on anoth- 
er, this movie squeezes audiences 
coming and going. It churns them 
up with scenes of Michael Keaton 
in close scrapes with various drug- 
crazed scum, and it works on their 
tear ducts when he and his wife 
(Rene Russo) have to take care of 
his murdered partner's three little 
girls (each one a professional 
heart tugger). Keaton, a fearless 
actor, could have brought the film 
some real desperation when the 
cop robs a drug kingpin to get the 
money for a house for his new 
family. But writer-director Hey- 
wood Gould explains away this 
breach of ethics and then resolves 
it with a series of developments 
that would make Frank Capra 
blush. Copley Place, suburbs. 
ONLY THE LONELY (1991). See 
review in this issue. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*x OSCAR (1991). The only satisfy- 
ing moment in this alleged comedy 
comes before the credits, when 
Kirk Douglas, as a dying man, 
repeatedly and lustily slaps his 
gangster son Sylvester Stallone in 
the face. The movie is an elabo- 
rate and tedious series of mistak- 
en identities, misplaced suitcases, 
and idiot characters running 
around screaming “Who?” “What?” 
To buy it as high farce, you'd have 
to accept Stallone as a comic. 
Peter Riegert brings a weary, sly 
irony to his role as a mobster 
majordomo, and Eddie Bracken 
steals the show in a bit part as a 
Stuttering stool pigeon. Directed by 
John Landis. Copley Place, 
Allston, suburbs. 


P 
PRINCE OF FOXES (1949). 
Orson Welles plays the villain in 
this Henry King-directed swash- 
buckler starring Tyrone Power. 
Brattle. 


3 

*xxxA RAGE IN HARLEM 
(1991). Based on Chester Himes’s 
pulp thriller, Bill Duke's film works 
best when it remains closest to the 
novel's extremes of comedy and 
brutality, dank realism and carnival 
grotesquerie. Duke retains 
Himes's spirit — deadpan, funky, 
absurdist pastiche blasted by sud- 
den mayhem — and alters the plot 
with comic invention of his own 
and startling outbursts of violence. 
Robin Givens plays the con artist 
vamp who selects the hapless 
Jackson (Forest Whittaker) to help 
her lay low. He's a rotund, virginal 
Candide who serves as the sad, 
myopic eye of this Harlem hurri- 
cane. Jackson is an original comic 
creation, a Keatonesque knight in 
flabby armor. Givens slithers with 
just the right touch of self-mock- 
ery; the cast include Gregory 
Hines as Whittaker’s con-artist 
brother, Danny Glover, Zakes Mo- 
kae, George Wallace, and Stack 
Pierce. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
**x*1/2 REVERSAL OF FOR- 
TUNE (1990). Based on the Alan 
Dershowitz bestseller, this story of 
Claus von Bilow is one of the 
great American black comedies. 
Nicholas Kazan's script is a mas- 
terpiece of daring, panache, and 
control, and Barbet Schroeder's 
direction matches it with ebullient 
irony, campy absurdity, and sinis- 
ter pathos; the outrageous melo- 
dramatic device of having Sunny 
(Glenn Close) narrate the film from 
her coma summons up all the 
gravity of the case and at the 
same time parodies it. As 
Dershowitz, a nearly unrecogniz- 
able Ron Silver has a stand-up 
comic's truculence and tartness, 
but he serves best as straight man 
to his client, whose pseudo- 
Oxbridge-accented, crassly elitist 
nihilism is the film's driving sensi-- 
bility — Jeremy Irons’s good- 
natured amorality and epicurean 
listlessness wash over Dersho- 
witz’s frantic activity. But the kinky 
barrenness of the domestic life he 
reveals is a nightmare of American 
success. The film dwells luxurious- 
ly in that elegant middle ground 
between farce and tragedy; it’s an 
appropriate place for a last judg- 
ment on the American dream. 
Arlington Capitol. 


s 

LE SCHPOUNTZ (1938). Marcel 
Pagnol's film stars Fernandel as a 
grocer who believes his destiny is 
to be a romantic actor. French 
Library. 

xxx *xTHE SILENCE OF THE 
LAMBS (1991). Jonathan Demme 
adapts Thomas Harris’s bestseller 
and masters the mechanics of 
suspense, narrative, sleekness 
and sheer visceral excitement. 
Jodie Foster plays FBI trainee 
Clarice Starling, who's sent by the 
head of the bureau's Behavioral 
Science unit (Scott Glenn) to inter- 
view the incarcerated serial killer 
Dr. Hannibal “The Cannibal” 
Lecter (Anthony Hopkins, in an 
inspired and unholy performance); 
they hope he'll provide some infor- 
mation that will assist in the cap- 
ture of Buffalo Bill, a serial killer 
who skins his victims. Lecter’s 
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scenes with Starling, in which vic- 
tim and victimizer seem to merge, 
pack a greater charge than the 
hunt for Buffalo Bill, and Demme, 
in his investigation of good and 
evil, brazenly refuses to come up 
with an explanation for the 
mystery of Lecter. Charles, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 
SOAPDISH (1991). See review in 
this issue. Cheri, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
**1/2 SPARTACUS (1960). The 
restored version of Stanley 
Kubrick's epic about the slave 
(Kirk Douglas) who leads a rebel- 
lion against Rome could have 
stood a more interesting script and 
livelier heroes. The film is widely 
credited with being the first to 
break the Hollywood biacklist by 
letting Dalton Trumbo adapt 
Howard Fast's novel under his 
own name. But Trumbo's Sparta- 
cus is too noble to be real. 
Douglas loses his savage edge as 
the film progresses, and his peas- 
ant army are a utopian social 
clique. Much more interesting are 
the villainous, decadent Romans, 
among them Charles Laughton, 
Peter Ustinov — (a nimble scene 
stealer), and, best of all, Laurence 
Olivier as the crafty general 
Crassus. Kubrick crams an aston- 
ishing amount of information into 
the wide screen, and the battle 
scenes are more exciting, horrific, 
and bloodily realistic than most 
war films. But without full creative 
control, he gets caught between 
Douglas's urge for iconic starpow- 
er and Trumbo's tired cant. 
Charles. 
*xSWITCH (1991). In this farce 
about a womanizer who is mur- 
dered and comes back as a 
woman (Ellen Barkin), Blake 
Edwards broaches some challeng- 
ing questions about sexual i 
and preference and then falls back 
on repeated, puerile gags and 
cheap sentiment. As the man mur- 
dered by his bitter ex-lovers, 
Barkin is all woman and all man; 
her merger of the sexes is more 
hermaphroditic than androgynous, 
and the play of genders is fasci- 
nating and threatening. She's 
hilarious when, in the bathroom, 
she enacts the character’s horror 
and delight at what he/she has lost 
and gained. And she's a gifted 
physical comic at translating mas- 
culine gestures into feminine situa- 
tions. But Edwards goes for easy 
laughs, along with the truism that 
it's a man’s word and boy do they 
have a lot to learn about women. 
The most audacious, promising 
situations are squeiched or edited 
out, like the bedroom scene 
between Barkin and Lorraine 
Bracco, which lost seven minutes 
after preview audiences found it 
made them “jittery.” The 
hero/heroine switches genders; 
Edwards remains set in his ways. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


TABU (1931). See review in this 
issue. Coolidge Corner. 

TATIE DANIELLE (1990). See 
review in this issue. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square. 

*x*x*xTHELMA AND LOUISE 
(1991). Too sweet-natured and 
commercial-minded to be the 
female equivalent of the great 
road movies of the past, this 
Ridley Scott movie is still a wild, 
funny and heartbreaking ride. It 
begins when housewife Thelma 
(Geena Davis) and waitress 
Louise (Susan Sarandon) go on a 
fishing trip and stop at a road- 
house where Thelma is nearly 
raped by a local yokel and Louise 
plugs him with Theima's .38. Much 
of the process of attempted recon- 
Ciliation and further estrangement 
that follows takes place below the 
surface, a region Scott is unfamil- 
iar with, so the story at times 
seems merely contrived and 
implausible when it should be sug- 
gesting ambiguity, complexity, and 
inner conflict. The macho creeps 
Davis and Sarandon encounter 
are broadly caricatured, but much 
of the pain of those encounters 
can be read on the actresses’ 
faces, and their inner journey is 
always genuine. Charles, Janus, 
Circle, suburbs. 

TOMORROW IS FOREVER 
(1945). Orson Welles plays a long- 
lost World War | veteran reunited 
with his wife (Claudette Colbert) 
after she has remarried. Irving 
Pichel directs. Brattle. 

*1/2 TRAFFIC (1970). Jacques 
Tati's send-up of the automobile 
is, like all his films, elegant and 
prettily constructed. But the movie 
also takes off from his least 
demanding conceit (cars sure are 
a hassle), and it's probably his 
emptiest work. Braitle. 
*xxkkTRULY, MADLY, DEEPLY 
(1991). This miraculous British 
comedy, written and directed by 
Anthony Minghella, explores the 
implications of words like love and 
grief, finding ways of dramatizing 
them and images to suggest what 
profound concepts they reaily are. 
Nina (Juliet Stevenson) has closed 
down her life to mourn her dead 
lover Jamie (Alan Rickman). One 


night she finds he's returned and 
taken up residence in the 
ramshackle flat she moved into 
after his death. Jamie's return 
inhibits her return to the world; 
he’s asking her to mourn him for 
the rest of her life. When she 
meets an art therapist (Michael 
Maloney), the claims of her living 
past begin to clash with the 
promises of the future. This is 
Minghella’s first feature, but he’s 
already got a distinctive style and 
tone. And he dreams up masterly 
fantastical images that take place 
in the real emotional world at the 
same time. With Bill Forsyth. 
Nickelodeon. 

**xk*xTRUTH OR DARE (1991). 
This documentary of Madonna's 
1990 Blond Ambition tour has 
about as much to do with the truth 
as a People magazine profile or 
one of her videos. It's all a part of 
her show and as daring as any- 
thing she's done. Self-indulgent, 
overlong, coy, sophomoric, and 
disingenuous, the movie has 
enough verve and exuberance to 
make these qualities seem virtues. 
Once in a while a glint of genuine 
irony and pathos breaks through 
the meticulously controlled sur- 
face. Director Alek Keshishian 
adopts the form of a backstage 
musical, dividing this world into 
two parts, the semi-divine ecstasy 
of show, filmed in color, and the 
unglamorous labor, friction, and 
melodrama behind the scenes, 
filmed in black and white. As 
opposed to cinéma-vérité, the film 
labors hard to create the illusion of 
truth, with every intrusion of the 
real being absorbed into the illu- 
sion. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 


Vv 
*&k*1/2 THE VANISHING (1990). 
This tricky, postmodern Dutch 
thriller begins with the disappear- 
ance of a young woman (Johanna 
Ter Steege, who is so overpower- 
ingly expressive that she domi- 
nates the movie after she’s gone) 
during a bike trip through the 
French countryside with her 
boyfriend (Gene Bervoets). Then 
the movie leaps ahead three years 
and switches focus to her abduc- 
tor (Bernard-Pierre Donnadieu), 
whose need to draw the woman's 
boyfriend back to the scene, in 


order to share his reasons for | 


committing the act, matches the 
boyfriend's obsession to discover 
the truth. The roots of the picture 
is in writers like Julio Cortazar and 
Patricia Highsmith; and the style 
and the working out of the mystery 
feel a little academic. But director 
George Sluizer has an eye and a 
gift for evoking a mood: thinking 


back on this movie can make you | 
shiver for days afterward. Coo/l- | 


idge Comer. 


w 

WELLES RARITIES. This pro- 
gram of rarely seen bits from 
unfinished Orson Welles films 
includes the 22-minute documen- 
tary “It’s All True,” segments from 
his never completed 1955 film of 
Don Quixote, an excerpt from The 
Dreamers, the film he was working 
on at the time of his death, and 
most intriguingly, a half-hour from 
the legendary; never finished The 
Other Side of the Wind, the story 
of a Hollywood director (John 
Huston) trying to make a come- 
back. Brattle. 

**kWHAT ABOUT BOB? (1991). 
Bill Murray's comic gifts are almost 
enough to rise above this film's 
wan prospects. He plays a bound- 


lessly neurotic patient who latches | 


onto his new shrink (Richard 
Dreyfuss) like “human crazy glue” 
after his old shrink dumps him. 
Dreyfuss plays a likable version of 
his trademark self-satisfied per- 
sona, and he's an endearing 
straight man to Murray, whose 


studied obtuseness is really a | 


hilarious exaggeration of the way 


most people. wish their therapists | 


would just mother them. But when 
the film slips into the Idyllic 
Vacation Gone Haywire formula, it 
telegraphs every gag and over- 
stays its welcome by at least an 
hour. Directed by Frank Oz. Paris, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, sub- 
urbs. 

*&k*x*THE WILD BUNCH (1969). 
The film that put Sam Peckinpah 


on the map and the fullest, most | 


complex statement of his vision. 
This long, epochal saga set in the 
turn-of-the-century West stars 
William Holden (in the finest per- 
formance of his career) as the 
leader of a gang of aging thieves 
doing the only thing they know 
how in a worid leaving them 


behind. Trying to pull off one last | 


score, they become embroiled in 
deadly intrigues south of the bor- 
der. The opening sequence, a vio- 
lent robbery and ambush, estab- 
lishes the movie's stakes: we're in 


a world that’s likely to explode at | 


any moment. And in the final 


shootout, it does. The superb cast ' 


include Ernest Borgnine, Robert 
Ryan, 
Johnson, Jaime Sanchez, Ed- 
mund O'Brien, Strother Martin, 
L.Q. Jones, and Emilio Femandez. 
Brattle. 
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THELMA & LOUISE (R) AMBITION (R) RT DeNIRO SOAPDISH (PG-13) 
KIRK DOUGLAS GREGORY HINES ROBIN GIVENS BACKDRAFT (R) TRUTH OR DARE (R) 
SPARTACUS (PG-13) A RAGE IN HARLEM (R) BRUCE WILLIS ONLY THE 
SILENCE OF LONELY (PG-13) 
THE LAMBS (R NEW JACK CITY (R) , HUDSON HAWK (R) - 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


Phcenix 


MAY 31-JUNE 6, 1991 








WOMEN 
SEEKING 
MEN 


1 TENNIS PARTNER 
wanted by woman, 50, out- 
doors, preferably days, ear! 








evening possible. 861 
(exp 6/26) 
21ST CENTURY LADY 


Adventurous entrepeneur 
SWF. 35. enjoys outdoors, 
dancing, theater. Seeks like 
minded, intelligent. SWM 
with wit. self confidence 
Looking for friendship, 
romance Let's et 
metaphysical! P.O Ox 
1131, Randolph, MA 
oO @ 8563 (exp 
/5) 


35 TO 50-HONEST 
Friendship to relationship 
Dinner. dance. swim and ski. 
A little blues. maybe take a 
walk too. 41. intelligent and 
attractive. @® 8432 (exp 6/5) 


40s SWF request the 
pleasure of the company of 
an educated. successful. 
38+ SWM with whom to 


laugh. to talk. to pl 
- 5560 (exp gid 


ACTIVIST 
WOMAN 


Writer 37, seeks sparkling 








Male spirit for friend- 
ship/partnership. | am: 
funny. independent. hard- 


working but not workaholic. | 
love swimming. dancing. 
schmoozing. adventures. 
We share: eco-feminist 
values. communication skill. 
willingness to move a 
Good cooking a plus 
8335 (exp 6/5) 


AGE: A MINDSET 
Whoever said personal ads 
were for desperate souls 
never met me. Terrific, tall. 
attractive non-religious SJF. 
29. who loves life/laughter 
seeks handsome. nonsmok- 
ing. caring professional 

M 27-35 with a sense of 
humor and the absurd. who 
can laugh and jump in mud 
puddles. @® 8219 (exp 6/5) 


ALASTING LOVE 
Attractive, 60,. auburn hair. 
blue eyes. widowed. no chil- 
dren. seeks a tall. respect- 
able. educated and unen- 
cumbered gentleman who 
would like to share in a 
monogamous and lasting re- 
lationship. @® 8291 (exp 6/5) 


ALTERNATIVEMALE 
Trim, athletic, attractive WF 
40. professional into~ arts. 
alternative music seeks 
similar. tall. hip. SWM 35-45 
for lunches, club dates. @ 
8287 (exp 6/5) 


_ALTERNATIVE 
Music, Harleys. DWF 35 
seeks tall man from South 
Shore for socializing, etc. 
Weather's right! @® 8423 
(exp 6/5) 


Bsns pap tbe dy A 


heart anarchist 
enjoys fare the Pogues, books, 
opera. coctien. movies. 
beer. Seeks SM 24-34. 
sarcastic yet caring non 
smoker. @® 8405 (exp 6/4) 


Are you 6’. smart. attractive. 
50ish? Then call this charm- 
ing. bright. academic DWF. 
Outdoorsy. witty. classical 
music-loving. academics 
prefered. @® 8435 (exp 6/5) 


Attractive female. 46. seeks 
intelligent. personable, pro- 
fessional. unconventional 
companion. Any race. @ 
8376 (exp 6/5) 


Attractive, happy 33 year old 
SWF professional, athletic. 
varied interests seeks 
similar SM for fun. possible 
relationship. 


ATTRACTIVE 
Intelligent. SWF. 51. 5'3”. 
Human services pro- 
fessional but computer buff. 
Likes: music (especially 
classical), movies, theater. 
dance. art. good food, (but 











slim). long walks. cross- 
country skiing. nature, 
travel. Seeks: st, in- 


telligent. risk-taking. non- 
smoking, professional 
gentieman, not currently 
married, with sense of 
humor. Box 638, Cambridge 
02238. #® 8337 (exp 6/5) 


AVERY 
Attractively assembied, fun 
* SWF. 31, seeks a tall, Outgo- 
ing SWM for summer 
~ ecadeaaa @® 3412 (exp 


Attractive 1 DWF, 
52. plane ogg creative, 
loves to ‘sigh toe ng 
bicycle, looking for 
j successful, educated, 
interesting, funny, fit S' 
40ish. who is responsive, af- 
fectionate, talks — 





Attractive professional DWF. 


5'2. energetic. creative, 
loves to dance. travel, 
bicycle, laugh looking for 
successful, educated, bright, 
interesting, funny, fit SWM, 
40ish, who is responsive, af- 
fectionate, talks straight, 
wants a committment with 
the right person. No drugs. 
@ 8468 (6/5) 


Attractive, warm, out rs 


intelligent, empathetic 
seeks counterpart any race 
® 8533 (exp 6/5) 


"EST TOI? 
Successful, fit SWM 30-40, 
sensitive, warm and caring, 
intelligent, inquisitive, with a 
passion for life, sought by 
SJF 34 professional, well- 
travelled with a love for the 
city. the country, the arts, 
and little ceremonies of life. 
@ 5546 (exp 6/12) 


WHEN RESPONDING 
BY PHONE TO 
APERSONAL CALL AD, 
PLEASE CHECK THE 
EXPIRATION DATE 
BEFORE CALLING. 





ATTRACTIVE & WARM 
SJF 34. professional. well- 
traveled. inquisitive. love of 
city life. country life, the arts. 
NPR. seeks successful SJM 
30-40. playful. intelligent. 
with good values and a 
passion for life. 

@ 8471 (exp 6/5) 


BEAUTIFUL BLOND 
Tall, slender. athletic, in- 
telligent. professional. funny 
38 year old SWF. with man 
interest. seeks dynamic. af- 
fectionate man, 40+ for mar- 
riage or lunch. @® 3371 (exp 
6/12) 


Beautiful. slim. together 
woman seeks mono- 
gamous. spiritual. sexy. tall 
man. @® 8503 (exp 6/5) 


BEAUTYANDBRAINS 
SWF, 38. seeks unattached 


professional man. Very 
pretty blond. super smart. in 
top condition: Enjoy every- 
thing athletic. “Ye 
theatre and books 


(exp 6/5) 


BEHIND DOOR ONE 
Creative. attractive. in- 
novative. imaginative SWF 
seeks symmetry. synergism. 
exploration. silliness with 











handsome. insightful. soulful 
male 25-35 5550 (exp 
6/5) 





BE MY PLAYMATE 
Unusual SBF, 42. seeks a 
nurturing. affectionate. 
thoughtful. playful SJM or 
SBM. 35+. for caring. com- 
mitted friendship. 8486 
(exp 6/5) 


Biond. DWF affectionate. 
sincere. seeks BM for lon 


term friendship. @® 860) 
(exp 6/12) 

BLONDE 
Divorced 49 year 5'8"°. trim. 
vivacious lady. Im a 
nonsmoker. social drinker 


who enjoys dancing. dining 
Out. movies, country music 
and travel to warm places. 
Seeking a tall 5'10"'plus, car- 
ing. romantic man age 44-55 
years to meet a nice lady for 
a_ friendship/relationship. 
Please call. 8339 (exp 
6/5) 





BRITISH GUY | 
Goodlooking, easygoing, 
well-educated ree 
woman. 32. recently arrive 
from London, seeks well- 
educated, handsomish 
young British guy with sense 
of humour to befriend her in 
Boston. () 6821 


B.Y.0. SPACE 
Secure, self-aware man 
ready for intimacy sought by 
joyful. intelligent, humorous, 
Spiritual, playful. loving. 
honest. magical, creative, 
openhearted, passionate. 
growing woman, 32. @ [1 

558 (exp 6/1 ye if you 
tried Box 5518 last week! 
This week it works! 





it. sensuous 
's that special 
avaliable man 25+, who 
values and desires to cul- 
tivate an honest, Soreess 
intimate 

aquainted. @ 84 to, es) 


C’EST TOI? 
SWF, 35, caring, warm, 
passionate, sensitive, in- 
telligent, professional. 
Seeks man with similar 


lities. I'm a . 
enjoy cultural activites. ar 


somewhat ee ilso 
good wine tke to tke to nd 


ee to S oun life. Non- 


Snoiriage Kia 02130 
8341 (exp 6/5) : 


nen, intelli 
F. 39, 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 





CHEAP DATE 


Who enjoys the simple 
things in life. I'm an ex- 
tremely bright, active, at- 
tractive, slender, SWF 29, 
scientist who neo learn- 
ing, laughing, and trying — 
things. I'm mg ne He 

energetic, very inte! gent 
SWM 30-50 who has a 
strong mind and a soft heart 
for a serious relationship/ 
marriage. Letters preety ap- 
preciated. @® 8342 (exp 6/5) 


CHEMISTRY? 
Sophisticated, intelligent, 
big. beautiful woman of the 
nineties desires the com- 
pany of a secure, self-confi- 
dent. perceptive man for 
witty conversation and 
close. impassioned, roman- 
tic evenings. I'm an auburn- 
haired. brown-eyed, 40 year 
old. slightly eccentric sci- 
ence professional, tough on 
the outside, but soft and 
sensuous on the inside. &® 


8343 (exp 6/5) 
Chic SBF, 42, intellectual. 
athletic, pragmatic, im- 


aginative, seeks serious 
boyfriend. @® 8225 (exp 6/5) 


Surist SBF 

37. RN seeking to meet a 
Christian. financially secure 
man 35-40, any race, for a 
serious relationship leading 
to marriage. Please send let- 
ter. phone number and 
photo. @® 1 5534 (exp 6/5) 


COLD-HEARTED 
Downright obnoxious, un- 
po sapees I~ witch woman 

ely miserable. 
Gagueted. tes Gisthsioed. nas' 
man-hunk. Any takers? 
8248 (exp 6/5) 





Sir advate sh ue acd 

M 23-29 for dancing. 
prada and sittin’ around 
laughing. Prefer the in- 
telligent funny guy. @® 8544 
(exp 6/5) 


CREATIVE 
43 inside and out. with a 
variety of interests in search- 
ing for interesting male 
energy that is passionate. 
yet leaves room to breathe. 
One with self-love and re- 
spect for others - a 
physicality that is intense yet 
not demanding. Let's see if 
there's a wonderful adven- 
wa ahead! @@® 8345 (exp 
) 








‘ CREATIVE 
Kind, humored, almost 
beautiful SWF 30 seeks 


lover of life to share friend- 
ship. romance and laughter. 
8442 (exp 6/19) 


CURIOUS AND CARING 
Loves children, warm white 
beaches with turquoise sea. 
Intellectual. sensual. some- 
what mature and inde 
dent. seeks same. &® 
(exp 6/5) 








CURIOUS 
SWF 26, 5'2, fit. blue 7. 
short brown hair, likes: R 
Indigo girls, SNL, WBOS, 
Clapton. Ave C. travel and 
museums! Seeki similar 
likes in a SWM 26-32. Enjoy 
mountains more than beach. 
Looking for fun and possible 
romance! Muscle heads 
need not apply. No P| 
Capezio's! Call soon! 
8346 (exp 6/5) 


DEFINE TALL 
Okay, all you “‘tall" men, let's 
get specific. I'm 26, an at- 
tractive. intelligent SWF. 6° 
tall. who longs to feel small 
with a smart, sensitive SWM, 
24-34. Though conservative 
outside. I'm a little crazy in- 
side. Let's get craz 
together! @® 8484 {exp 6/12) 
DJF, 42, and 
gutsy, movement-minded 
and meditative. Seeks man 
mee with self, smile 


who a eciates 
rroment We 8416 foxp 6/5) 


DOWN BY A. 
Attractive, urban 
seeks pleasant educated 
WM beach . 
8303 (exp 6/5) 


DO YOU HAVE 


SWF swe 20 cng, bangual pro pro- 


brunette, seeks atlectonate 


ve Re Win 85-4. (np 9) 6/5) 


tall. attractive man for 
serious relationship. @& 
8675 (exp 6/12) 

Ba te YA 
into Sao eat 


awareness. being 
“healthy. Dislikes Bush. 


Seeks male 35-45 for runs. 
walks. beach, movies. &@ 
8370 (exp 6/5) 


LoM gsr) oleae Moisi Molmolabg 
le totale] Mele 
with a 7 symbol, dial 


1-976-3366 


(99¢ a minute) 


Touchtone phones siniy. 
Outside 617 & 508 area codes 


dial 1-900-370-2015 
($1 a minute) 





tall. who 


side. 


pen wtp Aesdbor mer 
Phoenix for creativity and originali 
ad and Personal Calf® ey 
selected as “Personal Call® 
week” will be awarded an extra free 
week's run in the Phoenix. 





ELECTRICECLECTIC 
Magically attractive en- 
trepeneur spiritually seeking 
seeking multi- 
dimensiona 9% 
charismatic man, we ethnici' 
to explore possibilities. 
8282 (exp 6/5) 


Emotionally, fincially secure 

SJF 41 with valid passport 

seeks same in partnre to en- 

joy outdoors, flea markets. 

—. theatre, laughs. @ 
18 (exp 6/5) 


EXTRE! 
realist seeks Owner of rose- 
colored glasses for new per- 
spective. @® 8583 (exp 6/12) 





European ete og Seeks 
morpheus biker. 21+ unat- 
tached. Thrive on ex- 
perience. Sick of doubt. &® 
8382 (exp 6/5) 


FLAMBOYANT 
personality, confused per- 
sonal reality. Executive de- 
generate, alternately im- 
petuous and serene, seeks 
eccentric accomplice. @&® 
8584 (exp 6/12) 


FRIENDSHIP FIRST 
For introspective, extrover- 
ted. playful. pretty SWF 32. 
Spiritual. warm-hearted, 
social worker. @® 8579 (exp 
6/12) 


_ FRUSTRATED BUT 
discerning redhead seeks 
romance with tall non-smok- 
ing male 35+. Full figured. 
40s. happy. busy living my 
life. | want frosting on the 
cake. POB 2611, Ocean 
Bluff MA 02065 @® 8349 
(exp 6/5) 


FULL BQugro sx SJF 
Selective SJ uccess- 
ful. sensous, seeks emo- 
tionally and ew - 
cure, witt M. 
nonsmoker, for in. ® 8220 
(exp 6/5) 


Y ARTIST 
Feminist Cusker 32, who's 











seeks 
dary lover. @ 8229 (exp 6/5) 
peat diate ts A Dat 


ey BN) AST VE,. 


seeks str refined 
man. 35-45, with a palate for 





rvelous 
@ 8350 (exp 6/5) 
Graceful, kind . lively 


family, 
s 
(exp (5) 


pace pleasure. 
and joys. @@ 8351 


Persone Cail] ® 


Ad of the Week 


DEFINE TALL 
Okay. all you “‘tall”’ men. let's 
get specific. I'm 26. an at- 
tractive. intelligent SWF. 6 
longs to feel small 
with a smart. sensitive SWM. 
24-34. Though conservative 
outside. I'm a little crazy in- 
Let's get craz 

together! @P 8484 (exp 6/12) 









of the 





GREAT WOMAN 
Seeks a great man! Attract- 
ive artist. 43. soulful, fun, 
loves outdoors. dancing. 
conversation, psychology: 
seeks similar sensitive non- 
smoker. light drinker o.k. 
8411 (exp 6/5) 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 
PHOENIX 

CLASSIFIEDS 

126 BROOKLINE AVE. 

BOSTON, MA 02215 


oo 
Happy-sad, SJF, 30 seeks 


friend. @® 8456 (exp 6/5) 


INTEL 486 CHIP 
Behind Botticelli face seeks 
cultured Christian gentleman 
for infinite loop. Be fit. early 
30s. emotionally centered, 
and crazy to boot. @® 8430 
(exp 6/5) 


Intelligent, vivacious, warm. 


unconventional, attractive. 
professional female 46. 
seeks personable counter- 


part. @® 8496 (exp 6/5) 


INTREPID NATURE 
Artistic, versatile, spirited, 
astute. literate, SWF. 30s 
seeks SW renassaince man 
with sense of humor and 
wonder for rambles, dances, 
and open air theatrics. @ 


* 8461 (exp. 6/5) ' 


Is it unthinkable to find a man 


. who appreciates hair grow- 


ing naturally on a woman's 
body? @® 8446 (exp 6/5) 


JUST FOR FUN! 
Trendy, upbeat, sometimes 
outrageous, sometimes silly, 
DWF. 42, looking for an at- 
tractive. confident y 
man. south of Boston, to 
share fun, friends, adven- 
ture. romance. @ [ 5535 
(exp 6/5) 
om BUST LOOK 

a 
passion for visual art and a 
minor obsession with odd 
movies seeks light-hearted 
woman 20-27 in style of 
Boucher. Zorn or Klimt (not 
Duchamp). Liking Being 
There would be a bonus. 
8354 (exp 6/5) 


tg 
pen Be oa 41. nurse, 


on se nl getarian Gaesr. 


politically progressive, 
seeks kind, smart, wonderful 
man. @® 8429 (exp 6/5) 























40s. Down-to-earth, with 
great smile, good sense of 
humor. Interests range from 
nature to cultural with 
Particular interest in choral 
singing. Would love to meet 
a man with similiar interests 
to explore life's adventures 
@ 3397 (exp 6/5) 


LIKES TO LAUGH 
Want to meet this cute, 
honest. blonde. 40 y.o 
SWF? She likes music. 
flowers. eae beaches 
8361 (exp 6/5) 


Like to party in the sun? So 
Don't |. Join me. Call for 
more details. @® 2205 (exp 
6/12) Prov area 


LOVER OF LIFE? 
Hip SWF, 30. Pretty. bright. 
ock. Into ‘scene’. arts, 
cademic, life. Seeks 
similarly attractive, 
intelligent SWM, 26-32, with 
kind heart and great expec- 
tations of life. 5570 (exp 
6/12) 


MAYBE you 
DWF. young 38, French, 
petite. cute. affectionate. art- 
ist. poet. counselor, com- 
municative, creative, sense 
of humor. seeks compatible. 
Stable. sharing companion 
@ 8546 (exp 6/5) 


My wish list has you on it - if 
kindness. caring and con- 
sideration are your qualities. 
40+ you & 40+ me 2196 
(exp 6/12) Prov. area 


NATURE LOVER 
Passionate. healthy. un- 
conventional. very pretty 
(professional) woman, age 
33. seeks warm nonsmok- 
ing. intelligent man of de; - 
with a silly streak. @® 
(exp 6/5) 


Cor eC RIMBALS 
WF. 29. seeks 
po er ane hannibal 
lechter xceptional looks. 
intelligence. wit sought b 
sophisticated nut. 557 
(exp 6/12) 


One man woman longing for 
one woman man tor 
courtship. le to love 
and marriage. @® 8617 (exp 
6/12) 


Playful. attractive SWF. 
seeks handsome, pro- 
fessional SWM 28-35 who 
enjoys ethnic dining. 
foreign/classic films. travel, 
dancing. alternative rock. for 
friendship this summer. 
3401 (exp 6/25) 


PST! OVER HERE 
Are you a cute, creative, and 
successful SWM looking for 

same SWF? Not afraid of 
committment. romance? 
You're 25-30. independent. 
humorous. sensitive? We 
could be soulmates! @® 
5543 (exp 6/5) 


PURE VANILLA 
Affectionate SWF interested 
in travel. hiking. visual arts. 
personal growth desires car- 
ing. honest SWM 30-40. 
8230 (exp 6/5) 


RU LLOYD DOBLER, 

ute, rubenesque BF 
seeks 21-26 ‘Lloyd Dobler” 
type SM who enjoys music 
(folk). the outdoors, films, 
museums, kite-flying for 
friendship. @@® 3409 (exp 
6/19) 


SELECTIVE! 
Attractive, DWF, 40, psy- 
chotherapist seeks 
educated gentleman 
possessing cultural ap- 
preciation, traditional values, 
sense of romance. #® 8234 
(exp 6/5) 


Sensitive, attractive woman 
seeks good man. POB 2339, 
Abington MA, 02351. @ 
3393 (exp 6/19) 


Sensitive, funny, cute, ac- 
tive. women sks smart. con- 
siderate. happy man. 30's. 
Commitment or friendship. 
@ 5565 (exp 6/12) 


SHIKSA GODDESS 
Well, not quite goddess, 
but... Tall, attractive, inteliec- 
tual, compassionate. 
progressive SWF (29). ap- 
preciates conversation, film, 
and exploration. @@® 8516 
(exp 6/5) 


Single, very attractive 
woman, conservative. 
educated, 27. recently 
underwent sex change, 
seeks poo eee: 


S 
* fe 3365 (e (exp — 


STRESS RELIEVER 
Attractive, intelligent, 


passionate DWF, 39. single 
mother of 1, needs once a 
week adults- mong Mg 
t 


——" with a new male 
friend, 21-60. Let's discover 
if we're compatible. @® 8561 
(exp 6/5) 






































PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 


SJF 32, seeks ambitious, in- 
telligent, stimulating M for 
fun. friendship/ romance. &® 
3377 (exp 6/12) 


SWF 26, 5'3", short brown 
hair & eyes, fit. Loves Clap- 
ton. Likes tennis, biking, 
beaches & cowboy boots! 
Looking for SW same 
interests 26-35. @@® 8535 
(exp 6/5) 


SWF, 27, 5'9”. attractive, 

seeks cute. down to earth 

ar for fun. @® 8553 (exp 
) 


SWF, 29. attractive, youthful. 
fun-loving, easy-going seek- 
ing M for friendship, ro- 
mance and possible lon 
term relationship. @ 852 
(exp.6/5) 


SWF Sagitarian 33 seeks 
SWM professional 32:. 
animal lover. to share long 
walks. mystery movies. 
ethnic oa travel. spiritual 
ideals. @® 8377 (exp 6/12) 


SWF seeks tall. slim, in- 
teligent SWM. 40. who likes 
sailing. @® 8574 (exp 6/12) 


SWM 26. attractive. in- 
telligent. open-minded. 
humorous. creative. seeks 
same in quality male for 
possible relationship. @ 
8517 (exp 6/5) 


JL CURTIS TWIN 

Tall, lively. lovely. leggy. pro- 
fessional DWF. Jamie Lee 
Curtis twin. with city and 
country interests-creative. 
musical and athletic. Seeks 
happy and successful thirty 
to forty something man for 
Romance, Adventure. and 
Relationship. @ |! 5537 
(exp 6/12) 





TATTOOED LADY 
20. wild looking, nonsmok- 
ing. nondrinking. drug free 
vegetarian seeks intelligent. 
humorous, broad-minded 
guy 18-30. Long red hair a 
plus! @® 8554 (exp 6/5) 


TRYING TO AVOID 
the summertime biues. SJF. 
30. petite. smart. enjoys mu- 
sic (BCN. ZLX). reading. 
Jeopardy. dining. etc.. seeks 
sharp-witted. patient SWM 
for summer fun, maybe 
more. #® 3394 (exp 6/19) 


UNCONVENTIONAL 
independent, adventurous. 
health care professional 
5'1°, SWFP. 41, red head 
Looking for mutual affec- 
tions with unimcumbered 
adventurer. @® 8595 (exp 
6/12) 


Very attractive 29 year old 
blonde. trim with great fig- 
ure. intelligent and caring 
seeks genuine man for one 
on one relationship. P.O.B 
629. Bar Harbor. Maine 
04609 


Very attractive SJF seeks 
SM attractive. alternative 
rock. fit. progressive. @& 
8593 (exp 6/12) 


oWrny PRETTY PH.D. 
. 5'3", slim, athletic. 


wc 1h ahha inquisitive, 
creative. caring. romantic 
enjoys cultural pursuits, 
comedy. dancing. various 
sports. seeks SWM. 28-37. 
well-educated, attractive. 
nonsmoking, with diverse 
interests, integrit and 
sense of humor. 8616 
(exp 6/12) 


Vibrant, attractive, tall, dark 
haired SWF, youthful, 30ish. 
seeking attractive SWM for 
summertime and possibly 
more. #® 8623 (exp 6/12) 


VIBRANT DWF43_—sC- 
Love dancing, nature, travel, 
adventure, conversation. 
Have son, country home, 
dog. Seeking aware, attract- 
ive. psychospiritual partner 

with warmth and wit. 
@ 8431 (exp 6/5) 


WANTED: Adventurous 
Cowboy to love life with - call 
me. @® 2202 (exp 6/12) Prov. 
area 














WANT KIND WISE MAN 
Int cultured 
33-45, ior caneuali. 


family, in chaotic world. 
European encouraged. Am 
of unusual background, 
educated, pretty, slender. 

#115542 (e (exp 6/5) 


WAYWARD Y 
Philosophical, flaky, 
23. seeks inflammable Ob. 
fans for thra: 
tonsa Playing. © 8374 pra 


267-1234 Display Advertising 859-3207 





WHAT ACATCH 
Beautiful SJF, 29, seeks 
handsome, caring pro- 
fessional SJM, 28-35, 
serious relationship. @& 
8515 (exp 6/5) 


o WELLING AND ABLE 

eeks confident 
<n i "eccomenaned. com- 
edic, funky SWM who be- 
lieves in equality, kindness 
and is happy and secure. I'm 
32. 510°: spontaneous, 
athletic, high 2 806 low 
maintenance! @ 0 (exp 
6/12) 


Wonderful, warm, witty and 
wise woman is ready to meet 
an open minded. bright, 
funny. gentle man. @® 3404 
(exp 6/12) 


Yin. 34, seeks, honest, 
humorous, sas top WEN ang 
33-38. GP 8444 (exp 6/5/ 


YOU FOUND ME 
irresistibly fun, bright. 
adventuresome. pro- 
fessional (tall. 35. 
blonde/biue, etc) desires se- 
cure, humorous, expressive 
superman. @@® 8600 (exp 





ATTENTION READERS! 
TO RESPOND TO 


PERSONAL ADS 
THAT HAVE A‘ | SYMBOL 
AT THE END. 
SIMPLY WRITE TO: 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 
BOX ----. 126 BROOKLINE 
AVE. BOSTON. MA 02215 


27 SWM 6'1" intelligent. 
traveled. considerate. seek- 
ing a slender SWF. @® 8514 
(exp 6/5) 


29 year old Cerebral palsy'd 
male with many friends and 
lots of interests seeks 
female for friendship and 
possible long term rela- 
tionship. Let's enjoy sum- 
mertime Boston together 
@ 3385 (exp 6/19) 


ARTISTIC POET 
37. Peace activist. social 


worker. spiritual, guitarist. 
seeks progressive woman 
WW 3399 (exp 6/19) 


AAA BLUE-COLLAR 
Educated (MA) Cambridge 
man. articulate. creative. fit 
and happy. 5'9". 150. youth- 
ful 40. lover of literature and 
outdoors. wants smart. 
comely. trim and shapely. 
culturally literate woman for 
weekend rides on my motor- 
cycle to music festivals. 
quiet beaches. county fairs. 
mountain picnics. No 
smokers please. @® | | 5559 
(exp 6/26) 











ADDITION NEEDED 
Rational. positive. caim. 
focused. athletic educator. 
36. 61°. 175. Missing lad 
for whole-sum fun 855: 
(exp 6/5) 





ADVENTURE 
SWM. 33. Biologist/ 
Filmmaker. extrovert, down- 
to-earth. photography. 
nature especially 
Neotropical. biking. racquet- 
ball. travel. Seeks clever. 
positive. spirited woman 
with insatiable curiosity 
@ 8677 (exp 6/19) 





AFFLUENT EXECUTIVE 


seeks tall, trim. much 
younger F 18+ for compa- 
nionship. Photo and phone 
@ 5544 (exp 6/19) 


Affluent, lawyer. 42, seeks 
younger. (18+) trim female 
for en and fun 
@ 8604 (exp 6/12) 


29 SJM, looks fine. com- 
municates, open. romantic, 
sensitive, affectionate. 
You're alone? Pick up the 
phone! @® 8426 (exp 5/29) 


American indian chief seeks 


‘active, 
well-educated, affluent. 
great sense of humor, seeks 
intelligent. spontaneous, un- 
conventional and sii 


pampering and 

Want to meet a woman who 
would never in a million 
rag gears 
ad. This time, however, | 


3386 (exp 6/19) 


2 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR 





MEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 
CONTINUED 


ANY RACE 
Handsome, athletic, health 
SWM 35 seeks athletic S' 
for fun in sun and possible 
relationship. @® 8555 (exp 


6/5) 





A PROVOCATION 
An invitation to take a safe 
and sane leap, intertwined, 
release, unbound, mutual 
tried. electrified. @@® 853: 
(exp 6/5) 





ART IS LONG 
Life is short. Unieash your 
wild soul with this intense, 
rebelious, cool, spon- 
taneous. beautiful man. &@® 
8520 (exp 6/5) 


ARTISTIC 
37. Social worker, leftist. 
guitarist, poet. spiritual, 
seeks sensitive woman. & 
8576 (exp 6/12) 


Asian, 59” 33 Attractive, 
highly educated professional 
seeks Outdoor type. athletic. 
WF | | 6805 


A SWEET WOMAN 
deserves a sweet man, tall, 
thoughtful. athletic. arts-lov- 
ing Asian seeks loving, 
laughing romantic woman 
@ 8549 (exp 6/5) 


LARGE WOMAN 
Athletic WM 33, would sin- 
cerely love to meet a excep- 
tionally large, muscular and 
tomboyish woman. #® 8502 
(exp 6/5) 


Attractive athletic adven- 
turous spiritual, 39 year old 
seeks F 27+. @® 8581 (exp 
6/12) 


ov RACTIVE LADY 


educated 
roteeumdar athietic. 
serious. caring, seeks at- 
tractive. intelligent woman 
25-33 for friendship/rela- 
tionship. @® 8545 (exp 6/5) 


Attractive M early 50s. Let's 
go beaching together. & 
592 (exp 6/12) 


6 A nACTIVE SWwM 
athletic seeking F com- 
ai... beach. walks. ex- 
ercise. occasional travel 
Box 620701 Newton Lower 
Fall MA 02162. @® 8573 (exp 
6/12) 


AUGUST SKING 

in New Zeland/Stop over in 
Hawaii. Into skiing, biking, 
roller-blading, the arts. 
ethnic cuisine and tabby 
cats. Join me foran espresso 
in the North End and a dis- 
cusion On powder snow in 
the Southern Alps. @® 3405 
(exp 6/12) 






















own private messa 





date to make sure 
way to meeting someone special. 


Ror more infor ition Gul O17-207 





AUSTRALIAN 
writer, adventure, 42, "ale 
ing intelligent, pretty, SF 25 
to 35. Boston relationship, 
while tasting Manhattan, 
Paris. Syndey. @® 8590 (exp 
6/12) 


BACK FROM BALI 
Seeking beauty here. |: law- 
yer. athlete, art-collector. 
You: smart, self-confident, 
ee. cosmopolitan. 

ture please. PO Box 2942 
Boston MA 02101 @® 8506 
(exp 6/5) 


LET’S ENJOY LIFE 


TOG! THER 

If you are oe » young at 
heart. a good conversa- 
tionalist. looking for adven- 
ture and excitiment and have 
wonder about meeting a 

jood looking Gentleman of 

‘olor who will sweep you off 
your feet and treat you with 
kindness, tenderness and 
compassion. | am the one to 
call. Or write: Suite 258, 
1148 Center St, Newton Crt 
02159 











BAHAMAS 
SAILING 


Seek active, trim SF 25-40 
for sailing companion. No 
sailing experience required, 
but you need a health 
certificate and passport. We 
drive or fly to Florida, then 
sail to Bahamas with another 
couple. We leave mid-June. 
return mid-August. @® 8551 
(exp 6/5) 


“BE IN THE MOVIES” 
30 yr old, independent 
producer seeks leading lady 
for exclusive contract. You 
love going to the movies 
often. Let's try and find 
REEL love. @® 2204 (exp 
6/12) Prov area 





Cheerful, charming, funny. 


kind. affectionate, interest- 
ing. fit. wonderful man, 40. 
seeks a slim loving woman 
WW 3410 (exp 6/12) 


COULDUBTHE1 _ 
SWM. 32. looks 25, acts ? 6 
190. humorous. cynical, 
somewhat shy. easy-going, 
non-smoker. non-drinker,. 
night-worker. Husker Du. 
Replacements. local rock, 
dancing. beaches, motor- 
cycling. Red Sox games, din- 
ing. Seeking attractive, non- 
pretentious F, 25-35. to be 
happy. sad. mad, and glad 
with. @® 8582 (exp 6/12) 


COURTING-YOU? 
interesting. fit SWM 37 ts 


interested in meeting attract- 
ive SWF for tennis and 
8591 (exp 6/12) 





CRY FOR HELP! 
SWM 32. tall & thin musician 
wants to rock with thin 25-35 
lovable woman/relationship! 
@ 8611 (exp 6/12) 


Searching for that 
special SUMMERONE? 
Place a FREE* Phoenix 
Personal Ad today! 


15 COD \ as ROW SOA See pontn rien sith Personal (exe! i| 


How it works: Personal Call® is a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston Phoenix. Personal Call® allows 
you to immediately record a FREE personal 
People interested in you can call your four: 
and leave a message. You can then listen to your caller's 
responses in total privacy. When you place your ad we 
will mail you an instruction letter that will answer any 
questions you may have regarding recording your 
message and retrieving your responses. 


HOW TO RESPOND to a Phoenix Personal by phone. 


Responding to someone in the Phoenix Personals is easy. 
It’s also a great way to explore potential relationships in 
total confidentiality. Using a touch-tone telephone simply 
call 1-976-3366 (99¢ a minute) or outside the 617-508 area 
codes 1-900-370-2015 ($1.00 a minute). Follow the easy 
recorded instructions then enter the 4 digit Personal Box _ 
number of the ad with the small telephone symbol that 
interests you. Or, you can just BROWSE through Personal 
Call ads by category by pressing “3”. You can leave your 
e. Remember, check the expiration 

e ad is still active, then you’re on your 


Mail attached coupon today to: 
The Boston Phoenix 
126 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 









1234 0r fin ittool 





iv Y/PROF TYPE 
6 145ibs looking 
ay in shape sweet Jewish 
woman, long-term, easy-go- 
ing. optimistic, sailing, travel, 
meaningful conversation. @® 
8193 (exp 6/12) 


DON TOVERLOOKME! 
Cute little guy, 5 

cute little ~ tad a poe 
ing. baligames, movies, 
museums. @® 8547 (exp 6/5) 


SWM, 3p F car very _ 
well educated, professional, 
hoping for that once in a life- 
time/monogamous rela- 
tionship with SWF. attract- 
ive. professional, well 
educated, open minded. 
Chemistry at first sight man- 
datory. Concerts, long sandy 
beaches, candlelight din- 
ners. romance, travel. @® 
3407 (exp 6/26) 


DWM, 42, slightly handi- 
capped. Seeks affectionate 
lady for friendship. @® 2152 
(exp 6/5) Prov area. 


DWM, 43, professional, at- 
tractive. sincere, seeks 
Polish or European woman 
for fun, reomance, sharing, 
committment. @® 8467 (exp 
6/5) 


i 
DWM 46 handsome liberal, 
will court younger 
sophisticated black lady. &® 
8587 (exp 6/12) 


EBONY OR IVORY 
Gorgeous, nice, educated. 


interesting SWM 31, seeks 
black or other female. 4 
age for friendship. @® 852 
(exp 6/5) 








EMBRACE 

30's SWM, 5'9”, 160 Ibs. fit. 
witty. with a zest for life, 
emotionally and financially 
secure. | enjoy romance. art. 
music, hiking, running. 
travel. walks and conversa- 
tion. | am seeking an in- 
telligent. genuine. adven- 
turous. uninhibited, attract- 
ive. slim, playful SWF, 20-25, 
for fun, friendship...Call or 
write. ® 8524 (exp 6/5) 


Extremely intelligent, very at- 
tractive BM seeks attractive 
intelligent WF. @® 8606 (exp 
6/12) 


FEELING PUCKISH? 
Mischievous, gentle satyr. 
26. seeks vivacious. mellow 
wood sprite. 20-30. to share 
the joys of nature, possibly 
leading to midsummer nights 
dreams and more. @® 2197 
(exp 6/12) Prov area 


FOREIGN SEDUCER 

Charming, brilliant. 
audacious. self-effacing, 
writer. 42. offering smart. 
shapely. febrile. woman 
25-35. attention, excitement. 
romance. @® 5549 (exp 6/5) 





















eeting. 
igit number 





























Personal Call ® 


9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00. : 
MAILBOX ($5) OR MAILOUT ($8) ........::s:ssesssesseseeeeee $ 


SERVICE FEE nn ener $5.00. 
and Thursdays and ALL Aa ceotbane, There be 
service fee for ads placed by phone on Fridays and Mondays. 





FULL FIGUR gh 
SW executive, 
classy Reubenesque "ly 
with spirit, tennis racquet, 
library card & 45-50 years 
experience. @® 5569 (exp 
6/12) 


GEMINI SEEKS TWIN 
bright, athletic, attractive, 
funny. SWF seeks similar 
SWM for casual or serious 
relationship. @® 8508 (exp 
6/5) 


GENTLE & CARING 
Beacon Hill, svelte, 62". 
athletic & handsome, love 
Celtics, Red Sox, 
Beethoven, dining at Ritz or 
somethin 
Interested in or | 25 
@ 5562 (exp 6/12) 








6. 0 


GENTLE 
SBM, 30, athletic, intelligent, 
pag SWF for honest, lov- 
— relationship. @ 
3400 (exp 6/19) 


GOOD BIG MAN 
Seeks woman, 
25-40. I'm a SBM, 30, 6°10", 
who loves books, blues, and 
banter. You're kind, quiet, 
and cozy. I'll write. @® 5567 
(exp 6/12) 


GOODFELLAS 
SWM, 41, very young look- 
ing. 5°11", 170 Ibs, self-em- 
ployed. Likes: dining out. 
late night cocktails. oc- 
casional movies. Dislikes: 
dancing. @® 8543 (exp 6/5) 


Great summer romance 
sought by handsome adven- 
tours romantic SWM, 25 @ 
8586 (exp 6/12) 


GREEK AMERICAN 
Journalist, well-educated, 


tall. slim, non-smoker, DWM, 
47. seeks caring woman of 
European ancestry, eg | 
for putin e and family 
3376 (exp 6/12) 


GUITAR FUN 
Female musicians. Male 
guitarist. 35. seeks female 
musician for music and 
friendship. @@® 8578 (exp 
6/12) 

——— 
Handsome, intelligent. off- 


beat. SWM. seeks kind. 
quirky. eens very at- 








tractive SWF 21-34, @® 8501 
(exp 6/5) 
Handsome, well-built. 


athletic professional SWM 

35. seeks kind, caring, com- 

passionate. attractive outgo- 

pal SWF who likes to laugh 
8931 (exp 6/19) 


Hite BEAUTIFUL 
Warm WM, 44, seeks WF 


paras in classic cars 
horseracing and sincerity 
POB 375 Stoneham, MA 
02180. @® 8559 (exp 6/5) 


Peat eee ae 
If it wasn't for Personal Call. 
| would be — alone 
Thank you Boston Phoenix 


9 Pt. Bold Headline $10.00 12 Letter Limit __ 
AD COPY: (Additional Words are $1.25 ea.) Print Clearly 













If you wish, you can select from one of the following OPTIONS: 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA....scscscsssencesssecenes : 
FT, PEs BG WU FO sete sss casts tibia sinnssacislcieteboien ha SES. 


DT FE scscsescccasasscosonccetestecsted $ 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs Oe ee 
(Two week minimum).............::ccccessceeeseeees TOTAL $_____ 
To order using I] MASTERCARD (VISA CO) AMEX, 
please fill out this section: 


SIGNATURE 


funky, te ing. . 


6/5) 








ini seeks 
caer half of the or". 
Nothing _ventured, nothing 
gained. @® 8621 (exp 6/12) 


LET THE HAPPINESS 


IN. 

SWM, 30, New Hampshire 
sea coast, down to earth, en- 
joy alternative music, picnics 
. Parks, biking, lakes, new 
places. Looking for some- 
one with similar interests. 
(24-33)@® 8674 (exp 6/12) 


IKE A TELEGRAM 

swit BS oF seeks 
SF. 30-40, for urban summer 
fun and romance. @® 8588 


(exp 6/12) 


ilQHN SEEKS YOKO | 





LITTLE WOMEN 
Laurie seeks petite Jo. 
SWM. writer, 42, world 
networker seeks playful. 
professional dark-eyed star 
for partnership, pleasure. 
adventures together. Water, 
earth preferred; ethnic fine. 

(exp 6/5) 


LIVE WITH ME NOW 
54, SWM, 5'8", 185, good 
looking, fun loving, honest, 
seeks slim, SWF for com- 
mitted relationship. @® 8605 
(exp 6/12) 


LOOKING FOR FUN? 
Intelligent SWM 32, great 
shape. looking for an attract- 
ive. Outgoing F for movies, 
stargazing. walks on the 
beach. and whatever the 
summer offers. Let's e 
together for a bike ride 
8500 (exp 6/5) 


Looking for goodlooking 
SWF 18-26 who enjoys 
motorcycling. camping, Out- 
door activities, for possible 
relationship. @® 8540 (exp 











LOVE AND DEATH 
SWM, 28, cute, off-beat mu- 
sician seeks tall SF 21+ into 
Woody. people watching 
an @ 8497 (exp 

/12) 


Male 24, musician, seeks 
funky female. 18-28, who 
like to dance and party. @ 
8380 (exp 6/12) 


Male, 28, bodybuilder seeks 
female. artsitic, photogra- 
pher for summer fun. @& 
8390 (exp 6/12 ) 


Mass. SWM, 45. visually 
handicapped, brown hair. 
blue eyes. seeking very af- 
fectionate young lady. @® 
8676 (exp 6/12) 


5 





MEEP-MEEP 
Friendly, scientific road 
runner, 32, seeks active. 
independent gal. When | 
catch you, you're through! 
@ 8538 (exp 6/5) 





O) YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 

I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting immediately upon receiving my security code. 
ONO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call® Service. 

C YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in The Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island. 





EXP DATE 





ME,PUNTIFICATE? 
SWORE oe tbee un. 
pretentious bearded engi- 
neer, volunteer, piano player 
with roommates seeks 
nonsmoking, self-reliant 
woman with integrity. 
8575 (6/12) 


Middle-aged JM seeks 
reprise from bright, witty 
woman interested in explor- 
ing the possibilities of a 
serious relationship. @& 
3375 (exp.6/12) 


NEW AGE MADMAN? 
Very tall, striking, witty 
SWM.,. musician, writer, 
internal investigator, seeks 
woman, late 20's - mid 40's. 
@® 5568 (exp 6/12) 


NO ART FACIST: 


ey | orcs ob ST Sw 


writer 155, seeks al- 
luring, creative F who enjoys 
wearing biack, but isn't an 
artsy blackshirt, alternative 
while not Paviovian in chew- 
ing, up convention. PO Box 
Boston MA 02117. 
@ 8519 (exp 6/5) 


OLDER WOMAN? 
| seek a sensuous, fit, smart, 
fun. woman fo to fifty 
ears old. | am 29 6'1, 165Iibs 
WM. Hope to share 
theater. movies. weekend 
get-aways, and _ other 
pursuits. @® © 5564 (exp 
6/12) 








OLD FOLKIE 
Has managed to misplace 
responses to his ad. Still 
interested? Please call 
again. @® 8569 (exp 6/5) 


OTHER SIDE 

Of the Tracks...Have you 
ever wondered what's on the 
other side of Boston. Driven 
by on the highway and 
thought about 
neighborhoods you've never 
been in? I'm your guide. 
SBM. sweet, honest and ap- 
proved by the AMA wants to 
hold your hand. @® 5532 
(exp 6/12) 


PAGAN BEAST 
SWM, 27, journalist, rakishly 
attractive, 6'1'', intelligent. 
well-traveled from Paris to 
Panama. witty, fit, sensitive, 
with well-developed sense 
of humor seeks beautiful. 
adventurous, creative, 
fascinating woman, 18-32 
for fun and romance. @ 
8562 (exp 6/5) 








PATIENT 
Good-looking, green-eyed 
24 year old prefers to wait 
for quality. @® 3411 
(exp 6/12) 


Progressive, educated white 
male seeks Afro-American 
woman to befriend. @® 2201 
(exp 6/12) Prov. area 





TO RESPOND TOA 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBER, MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR 


=) ol OSL @) PW NDI AE iol of -4 ad alll of -Tetol alo) mt Glo) || 
7 Pt. Bold Headline $8.75 15 Letter Limit __ 


-! 


























0 Check here if you will let us read your Personal 


ad and play your Voice Greeting on the radio. (No 
names will be used, only box numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 





CATEGORY 
Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
0 WOMAN SEEKING MAN 
O MAN SEEKING MAN (WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 
| Sanat ney ee ee RPA DURU RRR ESERIES 5 
THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT I 
ACCEPT YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 
126 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON, MA 02215 OR CALL 267-1234 


0 MAN SEEKING WOMAN 


















READS ALOT | 
Bookworming, clublanding, 
Mozarti at Tanglewood, 
bet gly . tall man seeks 
similarly inclined retty 
woman, 30s. @® 3415 (exp 
6/12) 


Retired gent looking for 
female companion, POB 121 
Bedford MA 01730 


Romantic, SWM, 24, seeks 
SWF. who is a nice person. 
@ 2156 (exp 6/5) Prov area. 


RUNNING MATE 
Artsy-intellectual SWM, 35, 
wants equal partner to share 
workouts, straight talk, good 
food, lasting romance. 
8541 (exp 6/5) 


SAIL AWAY. 

SWM, 40. 40! How did that 
happen? 5'10", 180. Ok, so! 
could lose 5 Ibs. I'm in the 
gym 5 nites a week. Boy 
scout. hippie, biker, scien- 
tist. For more info, call. @ 
8602 (exp 6/12) 


SBM, 39, 5'8", 145 Ibs. 
seeks attractive SF 30-45, 
down to earth, for fun, laugh- 
ter. friendship, video. | enjoy 
women’s company, movies. 
cooking. jazz, dancing. 
meditation. | believe friend- 
ship is another dimension of 
life that some of us take for 
apes | don't know how to 
ind you. Pick up the phone 
or send me a note with a 
picture. @® © 5561 (exp 
6/12) 


SEEK MUSCLE GAL 
An offer of warmth, under- 


standing and adventure from 
the heart of a gentle, athletic 
SWM. 35. consultant. to a 
very rugged, athletic woman, 
with muscular legs, who's an 
hypnotic blend of power, 
athleticism, sensitivity, and 
womanhood. @® 8567 (exp 
6/5) 


SEEKS CHEMISTRY 
Scientist, PhD, SWM 36. fit 


Curious. adventurous spirit 
seeks same. Enjoys film. 
theater. art, NPR, Bec 
international culture. foreign 
travel. Looking for in- 
telligent. aware woman with 
compatible interests to 
share life. @® 5566 (exp 
6/12) 




















GUIDELINES: Anyone secking a pe bry obey teen by pln peony yor oo permiticd preference, race, 

Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a self-description, age pi wear ty eye re gn ta Bt jd re pet le 

Panett ae th gh co ef ayaa Cid a be for publication only by persons 18 years of age or older. no ads will be published seeking 

Gate tic laces Rinceicsenmeamnthtictetintetans to any personal advertisement. The advertiser assumes liability content replies 

sy nvecne of Krin mesg yc mac gare Te oon cate Nore, Te ves nd ane I 

any reply to any such adverisemers. By ung PERSONAL CALL*, the adveniser agrees not wo leave mo Gala dente ” ! 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION: Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next avaitabiggiggue 2s tong 2s the promotion is in effect. The classified promotion may be cancelled 

al any time without notice. I 
7.524%)" DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY, 6:30 PM PRIOR TO ISSUE « : 


RESPOND toa 
Personal Call® Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


(99¢ a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 ¢ $1 a minute) 


MAY ae 1991 













SEEK STRONG GAL 

My heart (the gentle, athletic 
one of a SWM, 35, financially 
secure) is up for grabs if 
you're a ruggedly athletic, 
Physically strong woman, 
with hypnotic eyes, very 
muscular legs, sensitivity, 
wit. willfuiness and daring. 
@ 5571 (exp 6/12) 


Single Male, 25, seeks 

female: friendship only; 

Music, Politics, Movies, 

= ® 3417 (exp 
) 


Single male, 37 year-old art- 
ist. clean-cut body builfer. 
Seeking a lady 19-27 years 
old. white, professional, of 
quality. @® 8566 (exp 6/5) 


SJM SEEKS SJF 
SJMNM, lawyer, 5'9.5”, 
174lbs, attractive, fit, 41, 
seeks SJFNM. @® 8511 (exp 


6/5) 


SNAP OUT OF IT 
Why such reliance on adjec- 
tives? Stop trying to be 
something. Just be. [1 6818 


Social worker, 35, slim, 6 
tall, seeks F (20-40) who en- 
joys the outdoors, ocean- 
front living, and world travel- 
ing. Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238 @® 3710 (exp 6/19) 


SOMEONE DIFFERENT 
Very goodlooking, young- 
looking 41 SWM. 6 175. 
Multi-talented, plays original 
music, excellent cook, pho- 
tography plus more! Have 
own interesting, successful 
business, lead a healthy life- 
Style. sensitive to others. 
love the outdoors, travel. 
Laugh and enjoy life when- 
ever possible. | live in the 
country. oe a very at- 
tractive, special lady with an 
open mind, fun to be with, 
honest. caring nonsmoker. 
who understands herself 
and life somewhat. This is 
my first time trying this 
Photo. if possible, please 
@ 5548 (exp 6/5) 











SOULMATE 
Writer, 34, attractive. in- 
tuitive, creative. soulful, 


communicative, affec- 
tionate. seeks similar. slim, 
attractive. SWF 22-34. @ 
8481 (exp.5/29) 


SOUL OF THE NIGHT 
Thoughtful, intellectual, 
nonsmoking SWM. 43. 
seeks intelligent, curious SF 
to explore greater Boston 
rock scene. [) 6819 


SUMMER LOVIN’ 
SWM, 23, looking for SF who 
can spend a romantic eve- 
ning exploring the great 








philosophical questions of 
the universe 8614 (exp 
6/12) 


SWM 21 Italian American 
seeks SWF 18-21. interests 
include movies, dancing, eat- 
ing out and biking. #® 8599 
(exp.6/12) 


SWM 22, looking for a tennis 
partner in Cambridge/MIT 
area. @® 3403 (exp 6/19) 


SWM, 23, Blonde, Blue eyes, 
seeks beautiful Black 
female. Marriage? ®® 2200 
(exp 6/12) Prov. area 


SWM.24,seeks a pretty. 
down to earth girl who can 
beat me in Scrabble. @® 
8482 (exp.6/12) 


SWM 25 attractive, diverse. 
creative, open-minded, 
sense of humor, seeks SF, 
color unimportant, with 
healthy mind and spirit for 
relationship. @® 3396 (exp 
6/19) 

















SWM 26 57977 
Affectionate, sincere, enjoy 
quiet times, good movies. 
Seek slim sensual, non- 
smoking SF. Brown eyes a 
plus. 





SWM ‘9” 
Affectionate, sincere, enjoy 
quiet timws, good movies. 


Seeks wai sensual, 
nonsmokii F. Brown eyes 
aplus. @& a 6/12) 


SWM, 27, caring, fun, likes 
to laugh and make people 
laugh seeks older woman for 
inter-generational sharing. 
Race unimportant. Take a 
chance with me. #® 3370 
(exp 6/5) 


SWM, 27 years old, seeks 

joodiooking SWF age 22+ 
or mature relationship. &® 
8530 (exp 6/5) 


SWM, 29, stable, intellectual, 
professional, seeks in- 
telligent SWF with sense of 
humor for summer fun and 
possible long-term rela- 
tionship. @® 6814 (exp 6/5) 


SWM, 30, tall, likes travel, 
theater, food, movies, seeks 
intelligent SWF, 25-32, with 
similar tastes. @® 8542 (exp 


6/5) 


SWM, 31, handsome, 
honest, and happy. Owner of 
small business in Boston 
seeks attractive F for rela- 
one 25-30. @® 8513 (exp 






or mare 








MAY 31, 1991 





wom 
CONTINUED 


A iE GUY? 
sw Wer eS Tasos good 
looking, romantic, and has a 
— of bene seeks i 
who is intelligent, caring, a’ 
adventurous. 0 1827 9 


SWM, 33, very attractive, 
seeking: attractive, pro- 
fessional, physically fit SWF, 
24-34. @® 2163 (exp 6/5) 
Prov area. 


SWM 35 5'10", attractive. 


Into acting, singing, stand- 
up comedy, music, health-fit- 
ness. Looking for right girl. 
® 8143 (exp 6/5) 


ag 35 5'10", attractive. 
into acting, singing, stand- 
up co a4 music, Peat. t- 
ness. Looking for right girl. 
8143 (exp 6/12) 


SWM 36 fun, fit, attractive, 
kind, liberal, passionate 
seeks similar caring aware 
woman; any race. 3406 
(exp.6/12) 


SWM 339: affectionate, genu- 
ine. introspective, ynconven- 
tional. attractive, slim 5'6” 
nonsmoking teacher. Seeks 
affectionate, slender, attract- 
ive SWF. | like children, 
animals, dirt roads, theater, 
verbal and nonverbal com- 
munication. @® 3387 (exp 
6/19) 


SWM - 42, 5'6", 155 Ibs. Still 
knows how to blush/ home- 
body. loves kids/can't give 
you the world, but can give 
you all my heart. 7 6820 


SWM, 42, seeks F interested 
in sailing on Cape Cod. @ 
8556 (exp 6/5) 


SWM wasp, 39, 58". Suc- 
cessful. intense busi- 
nessman, smoker, world 
traveler with a or heart 
and a child's playfulness 
loves to be kissed. Seeks 
eclectic. strong. genuinely 
attractive, tolerant, in- 
telligent woman who wants 
to be kissed back. #® 3389 


Tall 37, muscular, intelligent 
seeks down to earth in- 
telligent, considerate, pretty 
— 27+. @® 8539 (exp 
/5) 


Tall, black, young male to 
meet older. mature woman. 
@ 8609 (exp 6/12) 


Tall. professional well- 
groomed attractive BM 
seeks equa! relationship 
with woman. @® 8607 (exp 
6/12) 


TAOIST WOMAN 
wanted by attractive male. 
Likes music, the finer things 
in life. @® 8505 (exp 6/5) 


TOTAL EN A 
20 year old WM. Funny, ro- 
mantic. very different, open- 
minded. emotional. Seeks F 
19+, no prerequisites. &@ 
8615 (exp 6/12) 


TRAVEL COMP. 

SWM, 45, COMPANION. 
summer travel companion, 
romance, Nova soctia, or 








Traveling SWM seeks small, 
plump 18+ female for music, 
malls and laughter. @® 8498 
(exp 6/5) 


Very attractive. tall, in- 
telligent. black male, seeks 
tall black woman. #® 8539 
(exp 6/5) 

WILDLY. CREATIVE 
Attractive SWM, 24, seeks 
brilliant beauty, 22-32, for 
intense conversation & 
possible romantic absurdity. 
WW 3419 (exp 6/29) 


WM, 28, seeks woman who 
enjoys a late night swim. 
Photo. phone @® 8452 (exp 





GWM, 24, Brown/Hazel, 
5'9"'. 160 Ibs, cute, likes to 
work out, movies, etc. 
Doesn't smoke or drink 
much. Seeks similar guy, 
21-25. Send picture please. 
OC @ 3416 (exp 6/12) 


GWM, 29, 6 160, seeks 
young man for friendship 
and fun. @® 3391 (exp 6/19) 


GWM, 29, brown/blue, 158, 

6° very handsome, 

masculine, outdoorsman 

seek 18-32, boyish adven- 

uo type. @® 3374 (exp 
/ 


GWM, 34, Muscular, hand- 
some, healthy, affectionate, 
intelectual, seeks similar 
counterpart. @® 8580 (exp 


GWM, seeks goodiooki 
male, 18-25, for friendship 
and relaxing massages. 
2175 (exp 6/5) Prov area. 


HA SOME PROF 
WM ND *, 180, brown/ 
green, professional, 
masculine, athletic, seeks 


well-built student for mutual 
benefits. @® 3413 (exp 6/12) 


JOCK SEEKS JOC 
25 year old. Vel look- 
ing. masculine looking 
for similar, non-promiscuous 
handsome jock. () 5557 


JUST BROWSING 
GWM, 25, 5'11, 165, Ital- 
ian/Irish, extremely 
goodlooking, seeks great 
looking guy for friendship or 
more. No fat, fem, baldies. 
@ 8560 (exp 6/5) 

LET’S B BUDDIES 
WM, 24, brunette, 6, 
slender. professional. likes P 
Town. Woody Allen, Brattle 
Theatre, xis. Seeks 
slender. young (18+) fun 
WM for companionship. Ex- 


change photos/phones. [) 
6807 


LET’S P IRON 
Bodybuilder 23, seeks same 
for workout. Photo/Phone. 
P.O. Box 1560, Merrimack. 
NH 03054-1560 

















Male, 50, caring, sensitive, 
seeks effeminate male who 
needs warm, lasting rela- 
tionship. Box 85, 310 Frank- 





lin, Boston 02110 
. MASCULINE WM 28 
§'10",, 1 Ibs., very 


masculine, great build, pro- 
fessional, intelligent, nice 
guy - many interests, seeks 
similar guy. 0 6817 


Older GWM seeks younger 
30-45, masculine, emo- 
tionally and financially 
stable. Seeks long term 
friendship, relationship, etc. 
@ 3418 (exp 6/12) 


OUTDOORS t. VER 

GWM, 31, nS LOVEE - 
some, Harvard educated, 
athletic, aristocratic (in a 


-laid-back kind of way). | en- 


joy mountains, canoeing and 
windsurfing, traveling and 
good restaurants. I'm look- 
ing for a younger companion 
for a long term friend- 
ship/relationship. If you're in 
your twenties, 5'11°-6'2", 
bright, well-educated, 
athletic. health conscious, 
Straight-acting, handsome 
and masculine, give me a call 
or send a note and photo to, 
Box 1155, Samed MA 
02238 @® 3367 (exp 6/5) 


_ READ ME 
Writing down the bones, 
working successfully for 
others. cooking in Laurel's 
kitchen. this man (38. 
blond/blue. 6’ 160) seeks a 
reader, a creator. a 
masculine lover. @® 8673 
(exp 6/12) 


REGULAR GUY 
GWM, 26. very straight look- 
ing and acting, seeks same, 
18-20 years old. P.O. Box 
360. Rolindale, MA 02131 &@® 
3408 (exp 6/26) 


RELATIONSHIP 
Masculine, handsome, 
honest fun. non-smok- 
ing/drug. well-proportioned, 
tall. blond WM. Likes Latino, 
Italian types. Box 43 Pruden- 
tial Boston 02199. @® 8589 
(exp 6/12) 











ROCK ’N RURAL 
Masculine WM into hard 


rock, camping, canoeing, 
30's, trim, excellent shape. 
Seek well-built similar. @ 
3388 (exp 6/12) 


SPECIAL GUY 
Handsome, muscular, 
GWM, 26, 5'5", waist 28, 
chest 38, have 3 tattoos. Into 
weightlifting, beach, more. 
Li SS guy for 
friendship, possible rela- 
tionship. 18/33. No fems, 
fats. Call for more details, or 
write POB 605, JP, MA 
02130 @® 8550 


GW EATING, 


goodlooking, varied 

interests, seeks masculine, 

west guy for friend first. 
8214 (exp 6/5) 


SWM 28, 6'2", 185 - Just 
moved here, professional, 
Straight-acting, healthy and 
extremely non-promiscuous 
- in closet but door is 
open...seeking masculine 
guy (20-40) into sports and 
outdoors - possible rela- 
tionship. I'm a nice guy. Box 





933, combricas. MA 
02142-9998. @® 8622 (exp 
6/12) 





TAKE A.CHAN E 
GWM, . 511 155 nice 
looks. seeks similar. health 
conscious, caring easy-go- 
ing guy. Relationship enjoy 
weekend mountain get- 
aways, good conversation 
and quiet times with special 
person. Box 153 Newton MA 
02166 @® 8531 (exp 6/5) 

TIRED OF GAMES 
GWM, 26, 61°. 175. 
brown/hazel, honest, 
friendly, romantic. into 
travel. workouts. Seekin 
adventurous GWM, 23-32. 
for serious relationship. @ 
3392 (exp 6/19) 


TRIATHELETE 
Blonde hair, blue eyes, 29. 
muscular, great body, look- 
ing for similar. into photos, 
yours gets mine. 5536 
(exp 6/12) 








GS sitieds 


© COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 


© PRICE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 





WELL-TONED 
WM, 5'11", slight build, at- 
tractive, masculine, young 
45, intelligent, health con- 
scious seeks similar 19-35 
nonhairy. P.O. Box 321, 
Belmont, MA 02178 


WHERE ARE YOU 
That masculine 50ish male 
who really desires genuine 
friendship plus - previous 
replies misplaced - please 
write. 0 1828 


Wild-at-heart masculine 
HIV+ seeks manl 
asymptomatic mate. 
2169 (exp 6/5) Prov area. 


WM 38 275, seeks male 45+ 

for friend and fun. Husky or 

aory a plus. @ 8512 (exp 
/5) 














WM 46, 5'11” biond/biue 185 
seeks sincere masculine 
WM lovi arts and out- 
doors. @ 7 (exp 6/5) 


You are an undeniably 

looking 25 to 33, of any race 
or ethnic origin. You are ur- 
bane. intellectual, natural, 
mature, witty and unconven- 
tional. You are smooth-com- 
plexioned, well-built and 
very masculine. | am a pro- 
fessional artist, 5’9", 155, 
brown hair, blue eyes, well- 
built, handsome, passionate, 
humourous, sincere, un- 
conventional & bright. I'm 
seeking intellectual & physi- 
cal chemistry & a rela- 
tionship with a quality indi- 
vidual. Boston area. Photo 

please, to: 
0 6806. 





WOMEN 
SEEKING 
WOMEN 


A SUMMER LOVE? 
GWF, 23, career model, 
pretty. boyish. lonely, enjoys 
sailing. sun, travel, dining, 
movies. fun and quiet times 
seeks feminine. attractive 
SWF 18-27 for a sharing, car- 
4 3 relationship. Suite 138, 
P.O. Box 9105, Norwell, MA 
02061. @® 3402 (exp 6/19) 


Attractive WF, 20s seeks 
same for fantasy and fun. 
Cape area. ox 744, 
Centerville MA 02601. @ 
3390 (exp 6/19) 


GWF, 34, looking for a GWF 
to share time with. @® 2195 
(exp 6/12) Prov. area 


MATURE WOMAN 
40 plus. professional, estab- 
lished, LF, warm, com- 
passionate, attractive, seeks 
oo spirit. @® 5563 (exp 
/11) 



























NOVICE FEMALE 
Heavy-set attractive SWF, 
38, seeks same, for friend- 
ship and sensuality. Make 
my fantasy a reality. @ 8518 
(exp 6/5) 


Sensitive WF, attractive, sin- 
cere, seeks similar to share 
friendship/more. @@® 8507 
(exp 6/5) 


VAMPIRE 
Attractive 34, work nights, 


love music, comedy, children 
seeking woman to la and 
share with. @® 8594 (exp 
6/12) 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS 617-859-3207 


SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 3 


Se casaeaediean a 
MESSAGES 


H IENDSHIP LIN 
Special $10 month. Re- 
corded meeenns _— de- 
tails (617) 723-5026. 


BY GARDEN LAKE 5/5 


You had a camera, | was to 
shy to say Hi. Wanna meet 
you again. 0 6812 


ENGINEER-DERRY 
You were looking for a room- 
mate. GWM, 32, pro- 
fessional with similar back- 
ground would like to make 
contact. | also live in Derry. 
Phoenix Box 6823 





RESPOND to a 
Personal Gall® Ad 


NOW 
1-976-d066 


(99¢ a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 ¢ $1 a minute) 





617-267-1234 


Govt Program Equipment/ 
Batteries M.I.T. Run Anti- 
Subject Cardiac M.I.T./ 
Political- Beverly Morse 


Little Burrito: It finishes mak- 
ing the tuna salad. Love, 
Belly Tuna 


a faithful Asian ladies 
ri 


seek friends/marriage 
Free photo brochure 
702-451-3070 





Lonely days = Nie a- 
joing home. My just a- 
paae me a tele. bare of 
The Boston Phoenix Per- 
sonals. 












































































































































6/12) 
Fortyist fee-ager seeks NON-COMMERCIAL or #___otinesx98.75 $__ 
younger woman 18-29 to GUARANTEED tg as 
deal with mid-lif . Must regular light headline 
be very attractive and tit who CLASSIFIEDS regular bold headline add $11.00 
enjoys dining out. dancing to (CATEGORIES N OR @) large bold headline add $13.00 $ 
op 40, and weekend get- 

ays. POB 7331 Qui sub total $ 

MA 268, 3973 exp 6/8) poo of ae 
regular bold Neadlline ........0...0ssc0sseseeseeeeeee1 1.00 
C) Rooms to Rent c Cae fe eieeee large bold Heed .ascccsnsscssseenenerse $13.00 Basser 

MEN D Sublets w/a O Travel n/a 
SEEKING —— ae COMBEERCIAL ape eg pr semen (7 
MEN C Roommates w/a Cl Domestic Autos n/a CLASSIFIEDS Fs of ines x $0.00 Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234. 
STE Tae || Use THeaTeRaants oa (caTEGoRY c) I NE ee CARD # 
seexs down-to-earth Gwe || OAdnac Me — ane A Cost per line (3 line minimum) ...........--..-$9.00 regular bold headline add $15.00 
for friendship and more. @® || C1 Artist Services. c wa regular light Neadine .......-.-..e-eneeeneeeree $11.00 large bold headline add $16.00 $ O mc O VISA 0 AMEX 
8612 (exp 6/12) CO Audiions c CUITRE HOUS a regular bold headline ..........seseeecsseeeensees$15.00 vou ¢ 
34, 140Ibs, goodlookin Dance large bold headline ..........-sesssesssveeeeseeeeeees1 B00 a 
seeks little prot r 18-21 3 a e CD ADULT SERVICES a 






Oi Gis wes sere esconTS a 


summer fun. Po box 3483 
Peabody MA 01960 


A demure and vibrant 20 
year old seeks genuine older 
being for Summer fun. @ 
8610 (exp 6/12) 


Attractive BM, 33, interested 
in we fe straight-acting 
GBM. #® © 5545 (exp 6/5) 


BODYBUILDER 
18, Italian, seeking GWM to 
Pump tron. Photo/Phone. 
P.O. Box 669, Tyngsboro, 


















regular light headline ............:.--cessseeeeees019.50 
regular bold heaclline ...........+..c0sssee0es sssseee21.00. 
large bold headline .............0ssssesssessseeeeeseh2ae00 












MA 01879-0669. 8557 
(exp 6/5) 

AM AREA 
CO eae aha, 


goodiooking, straight-acti i 
seeks G 45-60 for good 
times. @® 8548 (exp 6/: 








ee 


2 8 SS kel eke ae 
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HELP US 
PREVENT FUTURE 
OIL DRILLING 
DISASTERS IN 
ALASKA 
THIS SUMMER. 


PART TIME 
PHONE CANVASSING 
CALL LAUREL 
983-0808 









































Women and people of color 
encouraged to apply. 
(Equal Opportunity Employer) 


GREENPEACEACTION 

















709 Centre Street 
Jamaica Plain 


’ 





SWPS 


Copley Square company needs 
2 professional WP's with IBM 
OFFICE WRITER or MAC 
EXCEL experience. 2 yrs office 
experience and 60 wpm 
required. Call us for immediate 
consideration. 


TAC TEMPS 
607 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 





POX kets eH Sw we BE 
m Thank You For Making Our 


WORK 
HOME ° 


PROGRAM - A GREAT SUCCESS! 
Many More People Are Needed To 


WwW ME_an é 
Ear nth! @ 
Only Those Interested In @& 
Earning Excellent Money § 
@ Without Leaving Their Home @ 


@ Need Apply - Call 24 hrs. & 
(617) 1-976-$278 / (508) 1-976-3278 JJ 
g N° EXP. NEC. Ay be In 900 Business 


s'il 





EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


oceania 
Experienced sales rep with 
some singing ability to sell 
and demo Karaoke equip- 
ment. Knowledge of enter- 
tainment/ hospitality in- 
dustry a plus. Exclusive ter- 
ritories. Commission only 
Send resume: Starblossom 
Karaoke, PO Box 2298, 
Pittsfield MA 01202 


HUMAN SERVICE 
OPPORTUNITIES! 


Join us in assisting 
developmentally disabled 
adults to live more indepen- 
dently in apartment settings 
in the community. We are 
seeking energetic and 
enthusiastic people to apply 
for 2 unusual positions 
RESIDENCE MANAGER 
Supervise and assist in train- 
ing staff, ISP, licensing, 
administrative acd job sup- 
port of 13 adults. B.A. and 
1-2 years experience 
necessary. Supervisory ex- 
perience preferred. Contact 
C. Miller after May 27th 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Supervise and assist in train- 
ing staff, ISP. licensing, ad- 
ministrative and direct care 
of 5 hearing and/or visually 
impaired adults. B.A.. ASL 
and 2 years experience 
required. Contact R. Ross 
after May 27th 

Waltham Committee 
Incorporated. 564 Main St. 

Waltham MA 02154 

Phone 899-8220 
AA/EOE/M/F/H/V 













RR CN ES 
PROFESSIONAL 


SPEAK UP FOR 
THEATRE 


Boston's Leading Professional Theatre seeks 
bright, articulate callers with arts interest to 

speak up for The Huntington Theatre Com 

pany's Tenth Anniversary Subscription can 
paign. Self-motivated peo 
average of $9+/hr. fen, hurs. 5:30-9:30. 
Hourly wage plus commission. 


CALL 266-7900, Ext. 2553 and leave a 
message, or fax resumes to 353-8300. 








LIVE-IN COUNSELOR 
Participate in co-ed psy- 
chiatric halfway house in 
Cambridge as live-in coun- 
selor otating evenings 
coverage. Free room & 
board in wanna of for sup- 
port services all Ruth, 
Wellmet Project 491-2377 


MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 
$500/WK STARTING NOW 
Due to the largest expansion 
in our company’s history, we 
are looking for aggressive 
individuals to start in our 
mngmnt training program. 
Income & responsibilities to 
triple in 6-9 mos. For info 





Call 245-9599 
MANAGERS NEEDED 
for Int'l environmental 


products mktg firm, with exc 
communication skills & 
strong leadership ability to 
represent our firm expand- 
ing into the N.E. area 
Unlimited career potential 
Full benefit pkg. $65K. 
Contact Mr McRae 969-4310 
or fax to: 969-3936 


MANICURIST 
F/T P/T. Self motivated per- 
son for intimate skin care 
salon. Flex setup. 738-8606 


Nurse RN, LPN- Resident 
int'l creative arts camp 
in Maine. 617-267-3483 


QUALITY RESULTS! 
If you need a professional 
job opening filled ASAP. 
place your ad in New Eng- 
land's largest weekly, and 
watch us go to work for you! 
Call 267-1234 














le can earn an 







WATERFRONT 


Head swim program at coed camp in 
Berkshires. WSI and Lifeguard Training. 


(617) 964-1912 





MTRA needs people for sev- 
eral live-in research studies 
of investigational 
medications. 
g0ee-61900 Miers Be 
Women 18-40, Caucasian 
& non- a 4 14-days 
lover 5 wks.) Ol R 21 days 
lover 9 wks.) w/4 follow-up 
visits of topical and oral 
muscle pain relief 
medication. 


$825 Men 18-45 for 12- 
day study of a cholesterol 
lowering medication. 


$550 Men 18-55 for 
8-day (over 2 wks.) & 1 
ad visit of alzheimer's 


Call Mon - Fri, 9-5; 
Wed 9-8, at: 
(617) 783-5695 


ENVIR 


Med. & Tech Res Boston 


RECEPTIONIST 
Mon.-Fri. 5-9 pm 
Excellent atmosphere 
& working conditions. 
For appointment call 
552-8200 
9 to 5 pm. 





National retail chain is currently —— for 
corporate television productions. All a 
Non-white ethnic backgrounds are pre Ered. 


Please, professionals only. Acting students OK. 


Send head shot and resume to: 


Phoenix 


Box 6822 An equal opportunity employer. 








comprehensive health 
screen including a GYN 
exam, Pap test, and blood 
and urine evaluations is 
provided. 
Call MTRA, 9am- 





Producer/ 
Writer/Promoter of 


interns to assist 
with production/ 
PR/management, 
etc., full or part- 
time. Great 
education with 


pay. 
call Jeff at 


738-0044 





RADIO SALES 


WBACH 104.9 FM has an 
opening in our sales depart- 
ment. This is an opportunity 
for a North Shore resident to 
enter a career in broadcast 
sales. You must have 1 year 
of outside sales experience 
Call 1-800-370-1049. EOE 


TRAVEL 
Explosive co. seeks dynamic 
individuals to help expand 
around the world. 890-1329 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


isin tite lnnenerenstimeneeneenenemeneinneetll 
AIRLINES HIRING! 
immed. entry level positions 
avi. Exc Salary & Benefits 
Service Fee 


(303) 441-2451 


ALASKA EMPLOYMENT- 
fisheries Earn 
$5,000+ /month. Free trans- 
portation! Room & Board! 
Over 8.000 openings. No ex- 
perience necessary. Male or 
exe For employment 

° ram, call 
°. 206- 98-3691 ext. 12 


CANVASSERS 
$15-25/HR 
National gay rts organization 
seeks canvassers for Gay 
Pride Parade & other events 
Good commission. 894-4069 


DJs with established busi- 
ness wanting to add 
Karaoke to your market 
Painless payment plan plus 
referrals and sales 
commission potential. Send 
resume to 
Starblossom Karaoke, 
PO Box 2298 
Pittsfield MA 02102 


EDUCATIONAL SALES 


Salary & commission. Bonus 
& benefits. Interviews. Tues 
May 28th at 7PM. Call Betty 
Moore 982-1868 


FRESH START 


|! am a 30 year old busi- 
nessman. | have just opened 
my 14th business. | need at 
least 18 highly motivated 
people to help run my new 
offices. No prior exp nec. 
Earn an average of $500/wk 
Fashion Fragrance Industry 

Complete Training 

Start Immediately. 

CALL NOW! 
Sandy (617) 923-8884 
Call M-T-W, 9-5 


GET PAID for taking easy 
snapshots! No experience 
$900.00 per 100. Call 
1-900-230-3636 ($0.99/min) 
or Write: PASE- H4065 , 161 
S. Lincoinway, N. Aurora, IL 
60542 








INTERIOR 
LANDSCAPING 
Foliaire/Boston seeking 
respondsible individuals to 
maintain tropical plants in 
city and suburbs. Full or 
parttime. Good benefits, car 

a plus. Call Cindy or Paul 


357-5255 


MALE COL GRAD 25+ Harv 
Sqrm + stipend for work w/ 
Disturbed Youth 868-0649 


Office help needed for car 
rental agency. Call 268-9505 


PART- TIME WORKERS 
Wanted to address 
envelopoes at HOME. You 
Must have a typewriter or 
Good Handwriting. Call 
1-800-486-2537 


The National Gay & Lesbian 
Task Force is hiring can- 
vassers in the Boston area 
to work on our grassroots 
membership drive at the 
June 8th Gay Pride celebra- 
tion. Call (617) 876-3116 for 
more information. 


Office help. Some training. 
Good references. 
Call (617) 841-5170 


Warehouse help, Security 
guards, drivers. Good refer- 
ences, clean record. Call 
(617) 841-5171 


Female wanted to work with 
and take care of handi- 
capped man. Part-time. No 
Exp Neccessary. 666-4443 


WORLD SOCIALISM 
No wages, No profits, no 
buying and selling; Free ac- 
cess, sustainable abun- 
dance. Want it? We can have 
it NOW. Introductory tape 
$3. World Socialist Party 
(US), Box 405, Boston MA 

02272 














RCRA IR 
BUSINESS 
OPPS 

ATTENTION READERS 


Please be advised that some 
of the ads in this category 
require a fee in exchange for 
employment information 


DARE TO DREAM 
Tired of the Rat Race? 
Earn what you deserve ! 
Call (617) 499-7700. 24 hrs. 








EARN 
Earn $3000+/mo processing 
FHA refunds. No exp nec 
576-9833 


EARN $300/$500 per week 
Reading books at home. Call 
1-615-473-7440 Ext. B 723 


EARN EXTRA INCOME 

at home stuffing envelopes 
$600-$1000 weekly 
possible. Start immediately 
send $1 with a SASE to: PJ 
Stuffers, 14 Manoogian Cir- 
cle. Milford MA 01757 
for information 


GET FAST UP-TO-DATE 
JOB INFORMATION IN THE 
COUNTY 
CALL 1-900-884-8884. 
FULL TIME OPENINGS 
$20 PHONE FEE. 


GET PAID for taking easy 
snapshots! No experience. 
$900.00 per 100. Call 
1-900-230-3636 ($0.99/min) 
or Write: PASE- H4065 , 161 
S. Lincoinway, N. Aurora, IL 
60542 


Looking to add Karoke 
entertainment to your busi- 
ness? Call Starblossom 
Karaoke. 413-442-3860 


NEED A JOB FAST? 
Receptionist/Secretary, 
bookkeeper. warehse wker, 
labor, construction, Ho- 
tel/Restaurant 
Driver/Delivery 


$400-$600 WKLY. 
1-800-346-5627 


NO RUN PANTYHOSE 
As seen on national T.V. 100 
million pairs sold weekly. 
Your cost $1.50/pr, sells for 
$6/pr. For Distributor info. 
Call 1-305-783-8304 


PART-TIME WORKERS 
wanted to address envelops 
at home. You must have a 
Typewriter or Good Hand- 
writing. Call 1-800-486-2537 





HE 
WANTED 





RELOCATE 
Anywhere in U.S. or over- 
seas. Write: Trans-Coastal 
Employment Service, PO 
Box 923, North Attleboro 
MA 02761 


$ STAY HOME $ 
Make hundreds from home 
Free info. SASE to: KPCH 
Communications B2 PO Box 
8910 Warwick Ri 02888 


RRR 
VOLUNTEERS 


WANT TO BE IN THE 
MOVIES? 
Wanted to assist with Flyer 
distribution, data input, gen- 
eral office work, cleaning, 
graphics, PR, events plan- 
ning, and lots O'fun stuff 
Call btween 9:30-5 734-2501 





ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


$9/HOUR 
FANTASY PHONE 
OPERATORS NEEDED 
IMMED. CONTACT MS 
JOHNSTON (617) 577-8900 


ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $1000/$1500 


per week. Flexible hours 
1-800-969-4475 


FEMALE 
DANCERS 


Earn up to $800+/ per wk 
NO experience necessary 
Must be 18 or over. Flex hrs 
avail. (617) 427-6514 Alex 


GO-GO DANCERS 
WANTED. 








PER WEEK PLUS TIPS! 
WHY WAIT, CALL NOW!! 


203-334-9285 
LEATHER & LACE 
ractive female models 
*%NO experience, Flexible 
hours $$$ x Call Carol 
508-667-4390 
FEMALE & MALE 
EXOTIC 
DANCERS. 
$600-1500/PR WK 


Local, national and inter- 





national bookings. Contact 
S.E.P. 617-595-8191 
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rR ERRERRRR EE 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


Ex-Peace Corps Vol sks 
summer/long term job in 
501c3 org or business. 
Strong verbal, org & writing 
skills. Exp in office support, 
list mgmnt, proposal writing, 
reports & field wrk. BA in 
French. Computer skills incl 
IBM/Mac appis, hardware 
repair. batch files & some 
dBase prog. Days call 
413-746-8660. Eves 
413-746-4709. Refs avi 


From Healing Bodywork to 
Business Opps.. 

The Mind, Body & Spirit 

Classifieds service the 

Holistic and Consciousness 

Oriented Community by 

reaching 400,000 people. 


Shouldn't your ad be there? 


ONLY IN THE 
ARTS SECTION OF 
THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 











The Phoenix is the perfect place to advertise your 
job openings, because ‘thousands of people, 
including 250,000 college students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds every week. So when you fill 
space in the Phoenix Classifieds, you could fill that 
position! To place your ad, call 


267-1234 


| Phoenix cusssirireos, CrL.assiFiews 


HELP 
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DIRECTORY 





SET ISRRA:  > 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


LL NRT 
BUY SELL TRADE-IN: IBM, 
Mac, Apple , Amiga, Com- 
modore, Atari. Progenius 
Inc. 789-4122 


RESUMES 
$24.95 Typeset 
Ufetime storage-25 free 
copies. Highest quality at the 
lowest possible price. 
LASER PERFECT 
281 Huntington Avenue. Boston 
(Near Symphony Hall) 
437-6860 
Bring this ad. 


© 
Ps] 
m 
= 4 
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SERVICES 


Recieve money fast. 98% 
approval on dept con- 
solidatation. Un-secured 
personal/business loan. Lic 
& bonded 1-800-523-0319 


PERSONAL 
SERVICES 


WRITER FOR HIRE 
Papers, resumes, 
brochures, books-any size 
writing or publishing project 
Have computers will travel 

(617) 986-2229 








re 

ATTENTION: COLLEGE 

COLLEGE STUDENTS 

& BUSINESSMEN! 

PERSONNEL STORAGE 

climate controled, secured 

cubicle, brand new state of 
the art facility 

Acton Main St Mini-storage 
508-263-5802 

Ask for Mr Davis and recieve 
a special gift 


Ce cetiecapaieriial 
CLEANERS 
ee = Ceeees 


P&L 
CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 

Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Class A 
work. Contact Patrick at 
289-4701 & 


HOUSECLEANING 
Don't have time to clean your 
apartment or house? | do 
Reasonable rates. Boston 
area. References available 
Call Larry 522-6420 


MAN WITH TRUCK 
Clean ups, will haul ANY- 
THING. same day service 
963-2034 Ask for EZ Ed 





COMPUTER 
SERVICES 


BUY SELL TRADE-IN: IBM, 
Mac, Apple , Amiga, Com- 
modore, Atari. Progenius 
Inc. 789-4122. 


MOVERS 


Aardvark movers, courtious, 
exp'd, reliable service. Ins 
Fully lic. 864-4497 


Bobby's moving, long dis- 
tance emergency ok, cheap 
rates. Ins. lic. 354-3249 


BOB’S MOVING 


Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, apts, & 
houses. No job too big, no 
job too small. 322-1679 
MPDU & fully insured 


ISAAC’S MOVING 


Lic & ins. Big and small jobs 
Local and long distance 
Call 617-254-0450 


MOVERS ARE 
LICENSED. TRUCKERS 
ARE NOT. 




















te) a." 


_staneceneensip cen 
THERAPY & 
COUNSELING 


ARE YOU 
ASSERTIVE? 


There are ways to improve 
your self-confidence and 
gain self-assurance. If you 
are interested in finding out 
more information call to set 
up an interview 
617-449-7721 

Cambridge/Needham Coun- 
seling. Interviews offered at 
no charge. 


AGIANT STEP IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Far superior to any 
therapy I've Had” 

CPI PSYCHOTHERAPY 
MARC D. MCGARRY 
me 630-0094 

tandard of Ther- 
pon * Interview me without 
charge « Call for Brochure 


ANOREXIA BULIMIA CARE, 
INC sponsors two different 
support group models. ABA, 
a 12 step free program 
meets at Mt.Auburn, New- 
ton-Wellesiey and McLean 
Hospitals along with 
Bayview Center, Quincy. Our 
10wk workshop, co-led by a 
recovered and mental health 
professional, meets in Cam- 
bridge, Chelmsford, 
So.Easton and Lincoln. One 
for adolescents, one for 
adults and one for family and 
friends. Call for more info 
617-259-9767 


INCREASE YOUR 
SELF-ESTEEM 


Inner child healing. Addictive 
behaviors, coping with 
stress, small groups and pri- 
vate counseling sessions. 
Psycho-spiritual holistic ap- 
proach. Certified & Ex- 

tensively trained. 

(617) 326-5371 











OOKS 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift. peace of mind. Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box 216, 
Dumont, NJ, 07628. 


Consultant expd in success 
motivation. Working 1-on-1 
to strengthen your con- 
fidence in areas of personal 
growth, relationships & busi- 
ness objectives. Reas rates. 
Thomas 617-323-8895 


COUPLE COUNSELING 
15 years experience, warm, 
energetic, goal-oriented. 
ail M. Koplow, MA 
617-923-6095 


Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships, sexuality, 
personal problems etc. Mod- 
est fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


GAY/BI COUNSELING 
Individuals, couples and 
groups. Howard Nalt, 
LICSW. Insurance Accepted 
617-354-7356 


GAY MEN’S GROUPS 
Two groups now forming. 
coming out goe for men 
under 35, & Gay Spirituality 
group. Sliding scale. Info: 
John Stasio 617-859-8827 


JUST COUPLES 
Transforms misunderstand- 
ings, expands images of 
your two selves, Your rela- 
tionship toward greater 
depth of connection, vitality. 

MSW 354-7717 




















Migraine sufferers: 
-all natural thera 
guaranteed. Call 522-9354 


Naomi Raiselle of Personal 
Growth Consultants pres- 
ents a daylong workshop on 
FORGIVENESS: A 
BOLD CHOICE FORA 
PEACEFUL HEART W/ 
ROBIN CASARJAN. | 
Saturday, June ‘ 
10am-5pm_ $75. ieameat 
St., pre-registration required 
by 6/3. 965-121§ 


a ae 
INSTRUCTION 
FIREWALKING 


Taught in Essex, MA. 

Whether you choose to ob- 

serve or particpate, your 

ideas about reality will be 

changed forever. For info 
(617) 846-4908 


Personalized Fitness 
Instruction 
LOOK GREAT - 
FEEL GREAT 
Specialized programs in: + 
Weight Training + Body 
Building + Aerobics + Nutri- 
tion * Overall fitness 
Boston & All Western 
Suburbs Call Dan 
508-653-1280 


Yoga and Macrobiotics; On- 
going lyengar Yoga Classes 
in Cambridge-Somerville. 
Karin Stephan 
bridge-Somerville 
617-497-0218 or 
617-666-9551 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


Ae TRE ORS 
The Boston Phoenix's Heal- 
ing Bodywork Classifieds 
are for healing bodywork 
and therapeutic massage 
ONLY. If you are looking for 
other kinds of massage, 
please do not call our 
advertisers. 


BODY CENTERED 
THERAPY 
Massage, polarity, body- 
work and counseling. For 
stress reduction and per- 
sonal growth. Boston office. 
John Stasio MsT APMT, 
Kripalu Certified. 

617-859-8827 


Healing, Energizing Sports 
+ Oriental massage. 9-9pm 
Porter Sq. Cherie 528-8272 


MASSAGE | 
Firm, soothing, professional, 
certified. Joel 923-6464 
By appointment. $30 Intro 


MASSAGE THERAPY 


Swedish, Sports and Deep 
Muscle massage. Reduces 
stress, relaxes, Relieves 
shoulder, neck and lower 
back pains. Student dis- 
count. Green line location. 
Licensed & Certified. 
-Kumar MsT, AMTA 
Gift Certificates Avi. 


617-734-8182 


By appointment: Intro 
Special-$30/hour 


MASSAGE & RELAX 
with a one or one and 
avehour massage specifi- 
cally designed to meet your 
needs. Servicing men and 
women. New office location 
and home appointments 
availabale. Call Bill 

617-871-4319 

MT/Exercise physiologist. 




















In Cam-~ 


358-5507 
508-359-4863 


MASSAGE BY ROBERT 

Please call between 
9am-10pm Relax and Enjoy 
life 247-0195 


LIFE ALIGNMENT 


Spiritual, emotional and 
energy healing for peace, 
wholeness and prosperity. 
Corinne Jeffrey 864-2377 





NURTURE YOURSELF 
Deep, muscular massage. 
Licensed, certified. 
617-731-4336 


PERSONALIZED 
MASSAGE 
For Women Only by Certified 
Therapist. For an appoin- 
ment, call Richard a 
Self-Care Center 245-7303 


Relaxing & energizing thera- 

peutic massage for back 

problems and stress. Non- 
sexual. Anna 739-7205 


A GREAT MASSAGE! 
Excellent masseurs are dif- 
ficult to find because at- 
titude, intuition, and special 








‘engergy qualities to 


penetrate, soothe and heal 
the body are needed. For 
two-hours of Swedish, 
Esalen and Polarity com- 
bined, you abandon yourself 
to revel into blissful oblivion. 
Certified. Arthur 
617-236-7009 


RUSH’N CALL NOW 
742-2416 
STOP SMOKING 


Famous Hypnotist 
Karl Santo, Ph.D. 
Beacon Hill 


STRESS RELIEF! 
Spiritual, wholistic massage. 
Monty 266-6198 


SWEDISH MASSAGE 
Hour long. Relaxing. Ther- 


apy-Boston Area. Call David 
B. Monzon (617) 734-7080 


SWEDISH & SPORTS 
massage. Certified, low 
rates. Elise 1-800-902-EASY 


1-2 hr vacation for health. 
Deep tissue bodywork to re- 
leive pain & stress. Strictly 
non-sexual. 9am-9pm. 
$60/hr. 671-326-5371 


Therapeutic Massage-Cam- 
bridge. Swedish-Deep Tis- 
sue-Shiatsu. Hourly Ap- 
pointments 
617-876-0166 
beeper 1-800-512-2927 

















SHEA MOVERS 
Prof service, low low rates, 
well padded trucks. Lisc and 
ins. MDPU #28709 776-6884 


SHORT NOTICE MOVER 
Boston/North Suburbs 
MDPU #27387 Call 944-7719 





U-HAUL SPACE 
ANTED: BOSTON TO 
LA 8/91 
1 & Y2 rooms of furniture, 
would like to rent space on 
your truck. Defray your mov- 
ing costs! And call Anne 
Eves 268-8755, 
day 495-1542 


V.V.V. MOVING 


Professional, insured 
Experienced, Low rates 
Call 643-5723 


LOWEST RATES IN TOWN 





+ Free estimates 

» Free Box Delivery 

7 Days a Week 

+ 24 Hours { 
We Make 

Moving Easy! | 

1-800-287-2042 

MDPU#28800 





THERAPEUTIC 
MASSAGE 
Stressed out? yer by 
appointment. 876-6406 Rod 


Treat yourself to a 90 min 
Therapeutic massage! 
Strictly non-sexual. By ap- 
pointment. Rosanne 
Beaurivage AMTA certified 
Call 782-8397 Gift 
certificates available 


ESSE Ra 
SELF-HELP 


nrtnenentnsmenemennrenitnmennnae 
PROSPERITY 
Ongoing group applying 
metaphysics to create abun- 
dance and ease. Corinne 
Jeffrey 864-2377 


SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment. 


Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)1 visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out hyp- 
nosis. No wait $50. 566- 069 


HYPNOSIS 
Sexual dysfuntion «+ self- 
confidence + self image + 
weight loss. David B. 
Monzon, Certified Hyp- 

notist. Boston 

(617) 734-7080 


ee 
EDUCATION & 
MEDITATION 


RECENTLY 
DISCOVERED 
Ancient stone artifacts made 
by laser. Viewings arranged. 
(207) 879-6037 











SE 
ASTROLOGY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Five minute consultation 
with astrologer Eric Linter 
(617) 625-6102 (9am-5pm) 
40.000 years experience. 

——— 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 

Compatibility Reports + Birth 

Charts + 3 Month forecasts + 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


ee 
READINGS 
CHANNELING 


Information and guidance 

so you Can create the life you 
want. Corinne Jeffrey 
SS 42s ie soa F 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 

as featured up in Camden 

Herald, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 

magazine. Phone readings 
$30 for 1/2 hr, $50 for an hr. 

New England References 
MC/Visa Dorothy 

207-445-4309 


Psychic 
Victor R. Venckus 
Hosts 
Expanding Awareness” 
Saturdays, 8am-10am on 
WZBC (90.3FM) 
Info 625-2758 


ed 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CERTIFIED ORGANIC 
Vermont grown farm 
products. Storable crops, 
herbs, canned goods. Write: 
Neko, RR1 Box 608 Hard- 

wick, VT 05843 
802-472-6019 














BEST PRICE 
MOVING 
A professional job at 


Tale lifelger-le)(-m olalsn 
Licensed & Insured 


Call 1-800-464-8237 
MOPU# 


28812 


snemereorearRA I 
TRUCKERS 


1-2 Men & Maxivan 
282-7195 
282-7195 


will — our a. 
lems, privately, 1 on iil 


CALL NOW!! 





What the heli is that? 
Doesn't matter, you'll sell it 
in The Phoenix Classifieds 





COLORS 

Tough times can dampen 
your cheerful moods. Learn 
how color can enhance your 
appearance and make you 
happy. $2/min, max 3 min 
1-900-726-5544 xRED 


FIGHT 
DEPRESSION 
New full spectrum light bulbs 
from Fintand All 
sizes/wattages. Look better, 
feel better. see better. Light 
boxes now available. Other 
energy saving devices on 
sale. Call 
(718) 939-7031 ext 10 or 
Fax: (718) 359-5782 


NOISY NEIGHBORS ? 
At last! A remarkable 
breakthrough for noise 
relief: 
THE quer MACHINE “ 
brochure. 

First 4 Co. 718-544-7563 
P.O.B. Box 916 
Foresthills, NY , 

11375 


PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


OF ANIMALS (PETA 
For Info Call 301-770-744 


PHANTASIA MAGICAL 











SUPPL 
38 Maplewood Shoppes, 
Northampton MA . Allessen- 
tial oils, incense, candles 
BUY TWO GET ONE FREE 
10% OFF all books & tapes. 
Wide variety of sterling 
crystal and gemstone jew- 
elry Crystal balls, scrying 
mirrors, magic wands and 
more. Also classes in Tarot, 
Wicca, Ritual Candle Magic, 
Physical Healings and Palm 
Reading. Plus, Brunches 

every sunday! 


413-586-5145 
20% OFF WITH THIS AD 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS #& 


From Astrology to Zen, 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books, calanders, candles, 
cards, chimes, crystals, in- 
cense, jewelry , music and 
instructional tapes, sacred, 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
statuary. We also offer com- 
plete astrological services, a 
variety of classes, and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10:00-5:30 + Sun 1:00-5:00 « 
We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr Arlington Heights) 
#® (617) 646-3680 at 


aerate SS 
PERSONAL 
CARE 





HAIR WEAVING 
and extensions from men 
and women. Have you been 
dreaming about long, thick, 
gorgeous hair? 
617-961-5323 





bv a & 
hype # 
DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL 
THE WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE 
PLAY'S THE THING.ALL THAT 
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: 


Beast of Burden 876-2028 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


Now Catering To 
All Lifestyles! 





Able-bodied movers for 
small or Irg jobs local, long 
distance Ins. 617-783-5928 


DATING 


Jewish Introductions inter- 








national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050 
INTELLECTUALS, 


ARTISTS: 
Low cost singles network for 
creatives/analytical in- 
dividuals. involved in re- 
search, the arts & a variety of 
other professional fields 
Listings for the Boston area/ 
the Northeast. Your first ad 
is free. Academic Compa- 
nions. Po Box 346, Clinton, 

NY. 13323 


ROMANCE is back in your 
area. Don 2 ee daydream 
Call 717-848-1408 
PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 
For instant introductions 
call 1-900-820-3325 


THE FRIENDSHIP LINE 
Special $10 a month. Re- 
corded any hip de- 
tails (617) 723-502 





MEET WOMEN WORLD-WIDE 


FREE 32 page catalog from 
America's most respected 
correspondence service 
since 1974. 
CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
Box 190MY Rainbow Ridge 
Kapaau, Hawaii 96755 





ATTN: GUYS 
Phone numbers+ ads from 
quality single women living in 
Boston. Call 1-900-896-1991 
$2/min adults only 








CHRISTIAN ROMANCE, Attn: 
Friends. Fellowship. Meet s 
others who share your single Women 
beliefs & convictions NEW FREE THE DEADLINE FOR 
1-900-884-2288 $2.00/min matching service for PLACING 
"NEED TOTALK? the Boston area. SERVICES 
COMMINICATE? Privacy Assured CLASSIFIEDS 
Call ® caunow 424-9810 / 
* Ps IS WEDNESDAY 
617-499-7712 . AT 6:30 P.M. 














Sy The Psychic Line 


LOVE? MARRIAGE? 
MONEY? CAREER? 
YOUR FUTURE? 

For live private psychic, tarot, 
and astrology readings call 


*® 1-900-933-SEEK * 


$2/min. 
Free Personal birth chart 
for first time callers! 


The Psychic Line everyone is talking about. 


SPIRIT... 
»IN THE 
LATE 
CLASSIFIED 
SECTION - 
TURN T0 






* LIVE PSYCHICS 
SPIRITUAL COUNSELING 

* PERSONAL AFFAIRS. 

* ROMANCE 

* FINANCE 

* LOVE 

* OR JUST NEED SOME- « 
ONE TO TALK TO ‘ 


24 HOURS 
1-900-454-1444 


$2.00 PER MIN. THE BACK 
1-900-454-1454 


***LOOK INTO YOUR FUTURE***** OF NEWS 


THAT OLD SONG AND 
DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL 
THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 
THAT OLD SONG AND 
DANCE. THE PLAY'S THE 
THING. ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL 
THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 




















THAT OLD SONG AND 
IDANCE. THE 


PLAY'S THE 


OLD SONG AND DANCE. THE 


ALL THE WORLD'S A 


FOR THE WHO-WHAT-WHERE 
INE ONTLO) NF 


CHECK THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX ARTS SECTION 
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SELEUCIA IL ATE 
APARTMENTS 


ALLSTON 2-3BR Ig sunny 
new kitch & bath, hdwd firs, 
nr T, avi 7/1. $825/mo 
783-0262 





ALLSTON-2 huge apts, 3BR 
& 4BR. w/d, frig, $1150, 
$1250. sfe area, avi 7/1, 
8/1, 9/1 254-3883 


ALLSTON-4BR, grt loc, grt 
Indird, avi Sept 1, no fee, 
$1000/mo, 523-0514 


ALLSTON-newly rnvtd 48R, 
xtr-Ig. hdwd firs, $1050 incl 
ht/hw. 5min bus Hvd Sq, cis 
grn line, on-sght w/d, rear 
patio... Totally renvtd sunny 
1BR. all new appliances, 
cabinets, $625 inci utils. 
owner 862-5134, 254-8893 


ALLSTON-totally renvtd 
sunny 1BR, all new ap- 
pliances, cabinets, new par- 
quet firs, huge kitch dng rm, 
$750 inci utils. avi 6/15 
owner 862-5134, 254-8893 


ARLINGTON-5BR, btfl, 2ba, 
hdwd firs, pkg. yd, nr trans, 
$1500. NO FEE, 489-4300 


ARLINGTON-btfl 2BR, 2fam., 
2car pkg, mod kitch & ba, 
hdwd Irs, w/d, frig, nr T, 
grt loc, yd, no fee, avi 

/1, $895 646-8411 


ASHMONT Mii. 
Dorchester-Irg 2nd fir sunny 
4rms. eik, dk, w/d hk up, 
hdwd firs, cists, owner 
occpd. quiet strt, 5min to red 
ine. $800/mo+ ht/hw, wkdys 
253-7727, eves 436-1193 


BACK BAY-Beacon st, 1BR, 
mod kitch, ac, $800+sec. 
424-9318 


BAY VILLAGE, Arigtn St. 
newly renov small 1BR apt, 
hdwd firs. $650 incl ht 
965-2302, 332-0427 


BOSTON-21 Beacon st, lux 
1BR, frnshd, concierge svc, 
dk & fnctn rm avi, utils incl, 
nr T. $850, 423-5591 


BOSTON, 2BR, kitch, "Q rm 
Quiet. clean, nr T. 0 
569-3853 























BOSTON, 3-4BR in 3-fam, 
pkg, walk to T, nr NU. $1000, 
no fee. KVC, 731-0165 





BOSTON-3BR, 2full ba, 
prvte dk. mod kitch, w/d. 
btwn grn & orng T. no fee 
$1100. 427-442 


BOSTON-Acrss hrbr, grt 
dpix in hist twnhse, 2BR + 
study, 1.5ba, hdwd. prv 
crtyd. wrkshp, w/d, $825 
re 884-1515 open 7 days 








BOSTON & DORCHESTER, 
4 & 3BR, newly renov. hdwd 
firs. Indry in ; . soe 
sprinklered, on T. Sectn 

K 731-0165 


BOSTON-Fenway. wik to 
med ctr BU Pru & T. your 
choice of many studios frm 
$495 & 1BRs frm $595 
Apartment Center 
no fee 738-5300 


BOSTON-furn stu apts ownr 
occpd S End twnhse $395- 
$495/mo incl ut 536-1678 


BOSTON-iux 1BR 4th fir apt. 
ownr occp twnhse, avi 7/1, 
$795 incl utils, 536-1678 


BOSTON-Med area, sunny 
spac 3BR, prch, yd. 10min 
wik to hosps, schools, nr org 
grn ine. $800 no utils, Ive 
msg for Kate, 698-0035 


BOSTON Mission Hill-2BR, 
\vg dng rm, eik, dw/d, $850. 
no fee, avi 6/1 445-9013 


BOSTON Mission Hill Med 
area. nr hospt, schis & T, 
squeaky clean 6RM 
$650/mo. Owner 427-3907 





BOSTON, North End, 
studio/1BR from $500 
2BR/lofts from $750 
No Fee 723-4642 


BOSTON Quiet 2BR, only 1 
stop to dwntwn, Irg eat-in- 
kitch, w/w, pkg No Fee 
$575/mo+ utils. 569-9593 


SOUTH END-rnvtd 1BR 1ba 








no fee Melissa 436-6900 
BOSTON-S End dpix, 2 Irg 





262-1986, 536-6783 


BOSTON, SOUTH END 
Great Location, New, Sunny 
Studios $650/mo 247-4044 


BOSTON South End-2BR 
w/alcove, newly dcrtd, avi 
now or 7/1, 3800+. 237-0509 


BOSTON, Waterfrnt, 2500 sf 
live/work, accessible 1st fir 
w/mezzanine & water view 
Different. $1500. 569-5212 


BOXBORO-elegant 1BR, 
cntry sttng, nr rtes 495 & 2, 
$575, (508) 373-1067 


BRIGHTON-big 1bd 1bth on 
B line, avi 6/1, must see!, 
$675 incl H & hw 739-5586 


1MO FREE RENT 
BRIGHTON-Comm ave, 
1BR, mod condo, avi June 1, 
$700, Call Jack 965-1180 


BRIGHTON 
Immaculate 1BR, bow 
windw, mod kitch, dw/d, 


pod, ge. SOY: avi 9/1, 


BRIGHTON-immac 2BR 
condo nr T & grcy shppng, 
prch, Indry, avi now $895/mo 
incl ht/hw 277-0468 





























NO FEE! NO FEE! 
BRIGHTON - nr BU &.Hvd 
st. 3 min wk to T & Bos 
Health & Swim Club on 
Comm ave. NOW RENTING 
in the Fordham bidg 
Mod stdo. btfl, hdwd $500 
Mod stdo w/w $550 
Mod |g 1BR btfl hdwd $650 
Just Rnvtd xtra ig 1BR 
jacuzzi btfl hdwd firs $750 
Mod bsmnt walk-in level 
1BR w/w crptng, $610 
Free pkng on st W/OUT RES 
STICKER is plentiful 
All of the above apts include 
individual sec alrm sys, sec 
outdr Ightng, ceilng fans, 
mod kitchen, mod tile ba, 
ht/hw., individual thermostat 
centri, Indry, roomy cists, 
grbge disps! & elevator. Also 
we Still have some btfl Sept 1 
rentals to choose from, 

NO FEE! 527-4863 


BRIGHTON, nr Oak Sq, ex- 
cel 6 rm 3BR, garage, bkyrd. 
$860/mo. Info 617-320-4240 


BRIGHTON-Sept 1, . 
pkg. w/d, newly rnvtd, $750, 
eik. yard, porch, 254-7360 


BRIGHTON-spac 3BR apt. 
$900/mo, avi June 1 to Aug 
31. eik. Indry, hdwd firs, on 
grn Ine, 739-1544, 566-1681 


BROOKLINE-2-3BR condo, 

mod oak kitch & ba, dw/d. 

huge Ir, sunrm, baic, wik-in 

. w/d. strge. nr 

shppng grocery B&C Ines. 

$1200/negot incl ht/hw. 
(413) 596-9581 

















BROOKLINE/Brighton/ Bos- 
ton line: Studio, mod K & B, 


Circle RE, 
BROOKLINE-Cool Cnr/Med 


no fee. 738-8230 
pital 
BROOKLINE Wash Sq-1BR 


277-6847 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 

CAMBRIDGE-2BR apt in 
3fam hse. $900 incl ht/hw & 


cooking gas. Central Sq 
pkg. 492-7234 


CAMBRIDGE Duplex condo, 














CAMBRIDGE EAST-1BR, 
pkg. dw/d., rf dk, newly rnvtd. 
sunny, 726 sq + ft, $825/mo 
no fee. 492-7685 


CHARLESTOWN-2-3BR 8 
ix quiet 2fam, hdwd, 





fee avi 7/1 241-8254 


CHARLESTOWN, Irg sunny 
1 or 2BR, new kitch, yard. 
pets OK. $750. 242-3491 


DORCHESTER-1st MO 
Free. nr T & UMASS. Irg 
1BR. hdwd firs, mod kitch, 
incl utils. $525/mo, 259-1554 











5 MINS END 
DORCHESTER-btfl  tree- 
lined pleasant street, 2 3 or 
4BR apts w/decks, $700 or 
less. Mark 436-5494 


DORCHESTER-Cntpmry 
renvtion, 1st fir apt, quiet. 
ownr occupied, triple dckr, 
17 windows, 


in pantry, 2BR, study, entry 

hall. bck prch, w/d. garden, 

$750+ut, avi June 15, 
572-0038 


EVERETT-4 rms, w/d, 1st fir, 
quiet strt, rent $550/mo, nr 
T. ceilng fans, owner oc- 
cupied 389-6095 


MALDEN-Som & vic. We pay 











EVERETT-newly pntd, mod 
4rm. 2BR, Ivng rm, kitch, ht. 
ac, pkg 675, (508) 
663-9879 or 381-1950 


FILL THAT 
VACANCY FAST 


Need to fill your apartment 
or house? Reasonable rates 
fast results. For The Phoenix 
real estate classified section 
call John at 267-1234 





JAMAICA PLAIN, Sunny, 
spacious, duplex, 2BR apt 
avi 6/1. Exposed brick int., | 
yrd, w/d, Nr T, $800. Call 
Dan 524-0986/292-8484 


JAMAICA PLAIN-sunny 7rm, 
2firs, nr T/Arboretum, unhtd, 
$950, 522-6071 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR apt, 
sunny & spacs, hdwd firs, 
natri wdwrk, 2 blocks to T. 
$600 849-1090 





JAMAICA PLAIN-sunny 5BR 
2.5ba, deck, w/d, huge 
kitch/family rm, $1400+ 
cheap gas heat, avi 7/1, 
owner, 862-5134, or 
254-8893 





JAMAICA PLAIN-Monument 
area 5rms, $625+ gas ht, 

ard, pets ok, nr MTA, 6/1 or 
Yi. no fee, 876-5932 





|e oe ee ee ee ee 





wndws, prvt baic, d/d, indry 
$975. Avi 6/1, 9/1. 266-1168 


JAMAICA PLAIN, freshly 
painted 3BR, avi 6/1, on 
quiet st. $695. 524-6985 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR 
condo. shrt to Brkine Vill, 


kept bidng. $950/mo ht/hw 
. avi July 1, 643-8814 
eves, (508) 5819 days 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2BR iIrg & 
sunny, w/w crpt in 2fmly hm, 
prkg. prvt st, porch, nr T 
$750 call 522-6137 


JAMAICA PLAIN - Lg 2BR 
wiliv. din, porch, yard, quiet 
dt. Vry cls to T and Ctr St. 
$725+ utils. 524-1854 


MALDEN-new 3rd fir Vict, 
2BR. dix kitch, loft, skyights, 
extras $750 avi 6/1 321-3641 


MALDEN-skng GF or GM for 
secluded 1bdrm apt in pvt 
hme. nice area, pvt entr, low 
utils. nr bus T $575 324-6544 


MEDFORD Hillside. Nr 
Tufts. Mod 8 rms, 2 full bths, 
5BRs. Appliance kit, w/w, 
pkg. $1350+ sec 391-0552 


MELROSE-Highiands, 1 bik 
BR $700. ac, 























MISSION HILL-freshly pntd 
irg 2BR apt, no fee, $775. 
232-9225, Rami 


NEWTON/LOWER  FALLS- 
Lg 1 br nr Pike & 128 w-w 
crpt.w/d.1 car pkg 

htd. Avi.now. 527-8448 


ROSLINDALE-2BR, new 
K&B. hdwd firs, Fr drs, indry, 
pntry. good nghbrd, nr T Ros 
Sq. & +, 325-5502 


EAST SOMERVILLE-Irg 
1BR apt, hdwd firs, pkg, 
sundk, walk to T, ht incl, 
$695/mo, will negot 
finances, 625-9382 


SOMERVILLE-3BR apt 
w/prch & Irg eik, Winter Hill, 
nr 93 & B-way buses, pets 
ok. $750. (508) 369-0417 


SOMERVILLE/Camb 

sunny 3BR apt, 3fam hse, 
firs. prchs, yd, nr 
trans. $900 no fee 944-5578 


msg & daytime phone 


SOMERVILLE-Walk to 
Harvd. 2BR & study $750; 
Winter Hill 5rms, $650, no 
fee Atlas Realty 665-2390 


study. lots cists, quiet ngbrd, 
wik to red Ine, no pets, $850 
ownr. 628-9716 


SOMERVILLE-Davis Sq, 
4BR. 2firs. quiet strt, nr T, 
Ivng dng rm, eik, w/d, $1450, 
avi July 1, 623-2291 


SOMERVILLE-ideal apt for 
coop Ivng, 4BR, Ivg rm, dng 
rm. Irg kitch, on bus rtes, 
cls to Hvd Prtr T, $1000, 
893-8330d, 862-5735e 


SOMERVILLE-nice 1BR. 
Davis Sq, nr T, sublet or reg 
ise. $625/bo Fred 628-4721 


T. Snny 1BR, irg eik, $800 
incids utils. 6/1. 629-2769 


SOMERVILLE-4-5BR, 
1block frm Sullivan station, 
bright & sunny, w/d, $995, 
666-4130, John 


WEST SOMERVILLE-Teel 
Ss 2 apts, 9rm 5SBR 
$1400...3BR $860, both gorg 
wwk. Free w/d frig, nr T, avi 
5/1, 924-2938 or 923-1085 


SOMERVILLE WEST-nr Ari, 
quaint 2BR, nice yd, quiet 
strt, $775, no fee 489-4300 


ze} 


Mary re: ad 776-3900w M-F, 
625-1142h 


SOMERVILLE Winter 

Hill-1st fri hse, 1 or 2BRs, 

Ig rms, 2bay windows, giant 

wndrfi kitch, nr bus, $675+ 
782-1690 


SOMERVILLE-Winter Hill, 
Irg 4BR, 7rms, hdwd firs, off 
st pkg, dng rm, ht inci, $975, 
avi immed, lve msg 267-8738 


SOUTH BOSTON-1BR apt. 
Irg kitch, prch, strge, wd firs, 
2bicks T, $450/mo 269-4865 


WAKEFIELD Tri-ivi dupix, 
hdwd firs, pvt yard, close to 
lake, com rail, 128. $750 
unhtd. Adults pref. 246-2157 


WATERTOWN-2BR Irg snny 
md, hdwd firs, frpi, nr trans, 
$900, NO FEE, 489-4300 
EAST WATERTOWN-huge 
Pe eee sunny cin quiet 
BR 3 full ba, “€ ¢ rm, — 
rm. eik, w/d, nr T buses 
shops, $1500, 924-9399 


APTS. WANTED 


1BR with st ; 
Near T in Camb. $600 range. 
by Camb teacher for 7/1. 
Please call 491-0763 
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2+BR APT WTD 
Prof cpl w/excel refs sk apt 
in good nbrhd for Sept occp 
Looking for some of the fol- 
lowing features: 2BR, hdwd 
firs, deck or outside spc, e-i- 
k. frpic, w/d, pkg. We are 
quiet respons tenants 
interested in Ivg in the follow- 
ing nbrhds: So. End, 
Brookline, Jamaica Plain 
Pondside, Dorchester Savin 
Hill area, So. Boston City Pt, 
Newton on the green line, 
Cambridge. Call Sue, (d) 
859-3289, (e) 266-9469 


Lkng fr yr-rnd shr w/1/+ cin 
qt resp strt-WMs 26-38. 
T/bus, safe; o/s park; stor; 
sbrbs ok. Me: GWM 40s NO 
DRUGS, pets. Ur smoke ok. 
522-8545 lv msg TKU 


REESE 
COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


V -300 to 
hvy/ight indstrl 
$250-$1500/mo 


e frm 
-0750 


CONDO- 
MINIUMS 

8 -summr_ rental, 
Beacon Hill, 1BR, quiet area, 
frnshd, $600/mo incl utils, 
owner, (207) 799-3819 or 
(207) 774-7553 


BROOKLINE, for sale by 
owner, 2bdrms, 1000sf, new 
kit. new bath, entirely renov, 
wash/dr, hdwd fis, great loc 
Call Jacques 232-8538 


HULL-privte, btfl vw of Bos 
ight hse. top fir condo, 1175 
q ft. 2BR 2ba, jacuzzi, 
frnshd w/ileather, marble, 
40° TV. askng $144,900 
331-3955, 335-6227 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 
JAMAICA PLAIN-DIT Vict 


levels. 17rms, prvte dsrble 
quiet area, 5ba, 4 frpic, extra 
kitch dk pkg $2100 524-7488 


JAMAICA PLAIN-very smail 
charming. cottage-hse in Ivly 
area of JP. frpic, dk. $675. 
269-9210, 964-6646 


LEXINGTON 4BR, 2 1/2 ba, 
2 car garg in exclusive 
nghbrhd, 1 acre, prof indscp 
yrd. deck. $1800/mo 
617-862-6107 


ROSLINDALE-1/2 2fam hse. 
4BR. quiet nghbrd, new 
kitch. dk, yd, walk to Ros Ctr, 
$850/mo, (508) 535-3099 


WEST ROXBURY-irg 5BR 
onT. ~~, nice nghbrd, cis to 
evrythg $1500/mo 329-0814 








mod kit. Ig yd. barn w/3-car 
gar. $165K. Ownr, 265-3901 


ROOMS 

TO RENT 

N-room, 1st fir near 
. laundry, kitch, priv, 
non smoker, $300 mo quiet 
next to bath 787-3807 or 
782-8640 


BOSTON South End-lux 
frnshd rms w/kitch, incl all 
utils. w/d, mr pub trans, 
$110-$125/wk, 536-4852 


BOSTON/SOUTH END- Un- 
ion Park area. Pvt, Ig, furn, 
efficiency rm in qt Town-Hse 





ir. No cooking, $375 per 
277-3881 


CAMBRIDGEPORT-nr 
Hvd Sq. Irg rm in 4BR hse 
unfurn 354-8144 
$360 incl ut 


CHESNUT HILL-$400/inc! 
utils. 1BR in quiet 3BR apt, F 
only. avi now, 964-4113 


SOMERVILLE, convnt to T, 
$75-85/week. 2 month min 
John, 666-4130 














Boston cpl Ikng for other 
cpl(s) to shr Cape hse for 
month or ng" nsmkg or 


AMBRIDGE- 
Ir/kit, 15 min 
walk to Harv. Sq. On 3 Bus 
Lns. $995/mo + util. 
782-8634. 


ALLSTON 2BR. Large, lots 
of lite, clean. Porch. Pkg avi. 
Avi mid May - Aug 31. 
787-3199, (201) 423-4261 


ALLSTON-avi asap to Aug 
31, privte BR, kitch, ba, on 
Comm ave, 1/2 min frm B 
Ine, cls to BU, $327.50/mo, 
call Bill 782-7190 or Efram 
(207) 676-5804 


ALLSTON-Great 1BR on 
Comm Ave, near Harv, hdwd 
firs, 4th floor, $575mo, June 
1 to Aug 31, Jen 625-8016, 
no undergrads 


ALLSTON Grt loc only V2 bik 
from Green line. 3h BRs, 
kit/LR, ay backporch 
w/brbequ, d/d, w/d in rr § 
Furn. Ht/hw incl Avi 5/2! 
Ask $1200. Call 562-018 





ALLSTON Pick 1 room in 
4BR 2 bth dpix. Nr T, and 
free pkg. $350/mo neg re | 
free, 6/1 thru 8/31. 861-144 


ARLINGTON East 6/1 to 9/1 
prof M seeks prof M for 


BACK BAY 1BR, great lo- 
cation, nr T, conv to Camb 
$700/mo neg. Incids ht/utils 
Thru 8/31. 570-7437 


BACK BAY 1BR in 2BR apt 
Shr with M law school grad 
Avi 6/1 8/31. $497.50 
negoc 247-0486 Nr T, safe 


BACK BAY Comm Ave 
7/1-8/31 with option 
Furnshd studio, spac and 
charming, hdwd firs, no fee, 
$750/mo. 859-7793 


BACK BAY Park Dr/Beacon. 
New 2BR full 





5/20-9/1 w/opt 859-7497 


BEACON HiILL-6/1_ thru 
8/31, 1BR avi in grt 2BR 


apt. cls to Bos Common, 
$395/mo, ht/hw_ incl, 
742-7819 





BEACON HILL, 6/15-8/31, 
1BR, Irg Ir, eat-in kit, rideck, 
ac, TV, ster, washer. Safe & 
conv. $655+dep. 742-9784 


BEACON HILL, sublet now- 





furn, on red T, ht/hw, eat-in- 
kitch. $425. 742-4315 


BELMONT July-Aug. Beaut 
5RM 2BR apt, furn, w/d, dw, 
off st pkg, nr T and Harvard 
Sq. $800/mo +. 484-9490 


BOSTON 1 M/F for 2BR apt. 
Lvrm, dorm, kitch, prch, 
hdwd firs, Nr T. $525/mo. 
Call eves or days. Lse thru 
9/1 w/opt. 267-8423 


BOSTON- Fort Hill M/F 25+ 
to shr comf spac town hse. 
W/d. on st pkg, nr T & bus. 
No drugs. Pets o.k. Avail. 
6/1. $450+. Call 445-8170. 


BOSTON Near Chinatown 
Sunny 800 sq ft loft. Private 
bath. $750. Day 426-0422, 
eves 262-2018 


BOSTON Nr Kenmore. Furn 
1BR available 6/15 with op- 
tion. $600/mo neg. Call 
536-7039 











BRIGHTON-Avib 5/15-8/15. 
1 br in 3 br apt (Oak Sq.) 
$375, negotiable. Pref. 
prof/student. Call 254-0619. 


BRIGHTON, 1F needed to 
shr 2br $173/mo ht hot incid 
furnished 254-6378 








nr trans. avi 6/1 to 9/1, 
$300/bo, 789-4361 


BRIGHTON, Comm Av btwn 








BRIGHTON, Irg sunny 1BR 
apt w/ high ceilings, hdwd 
firs. July 1-August 31 $500 
Opt to lease in Sept 
738-0832 


BRIGHTON, nr BC, 1BR for 
rent in 2BR, 6/1-8/31 w/optn 
to lease. $445/mo incl ht/hw 
Pkg & Indry avi, 50 yards 
from T. 254-5289 


BRIGHTON, nr Oak Sq, 3br 
Tbth, kit, dnarm, ivrm, 
dshwshr, $800/mo. 
508-255-4737 


BRIGHTON-studio spt, 


BRIGHTON Sublet June, 
July. August. Lrg sunny BR 
in 3BR hse. W/d, free pkg, nr 
T/Bus. $350/mo. 782-8081 


BROOKLINE 3 ns F, 25+ 
seek 4th for 2flr apt nr 
Coolidge Corner. $350+. Irg 
rm. 6/1 w/Sept option. 
277-3875 


BROOKLINE 4-5 BR hse nr 
Cool Crn, part furn. D/w, 
w/d. nr C line, pkg. June- 
Aug. $300/rm. 738-5138 


BROOKLINE/Brghtn. A 
room to sublet in 2BR apt 
$300 to 400 neg. Avail ASAP, 
now thru 8/31, kit, lvrm, stu- 
dio. on B.C.D Ins. 566-9715 


BROOKLINE, Cidg Crnr, 1br 
in 2br apt, w/w, ac, dshwshr, 
own bthrm, pkg, nr B/C Ins, 
av! May thru Aug, $400 neg, 
731-8917 eves 


BROOKLINE Huge 1br, 
pkng. sunny, close to B.C,D 
LR, EIK. Avail immed 
$300 inci utils. 730-9364 


BROOKLINE 


cr 


Summer 


prkg, non-smkg, 277-0755 





BROOKLINE Village 2F sk 
3rd F nonskg rmte to shr 
spac 3BR apt. W/d. porch, nr 
T $317mo Avi now 730-4931 


CAMBRIDGE 1BR in 
new/lux 2BR condo. Incis 
priv: bath, loft & pkg. Nr MIT. 
6/1 - 8/31. $450. 225-2605 


CAMBRIDGE-1rm in 2BR 
apt, July 1 to Aug 31, good 
nghbrd, betwn Harvd & 











Centr Sq, easy pkng, w/d, 
$415, 547-668. stoi 
CAMBRIDGE- 2 br; 


7/1-8/31. $656/mo. Nr. Gn. 
Red Ln, B.U., M.I.T., H.U., 
Stop & Shop. 864-5975. 


CAMBRIDGE-2M skng 1M/F 
for 3BR apt nr Hvd Sq, nr T, 
bus, w/d, dw/d, hdwd firs, 
nice nrgbrhd, drvwy, June 1 
to Aug 31 or asap, 
$450+/negot, 547-0394 


a kde tee 
CAMBRIDGE European 
charm in Harv Sq. Lrg 2BR 
Hy bow F Bay wndws, 
6/21-8/31 $950. 354-8559 


—————____ 
CAMBRIDGE Furn 5BR 





T. Gorg 3level hse $300 per 
BR. Rms avi sep. 493-9284 


etl eects 
CAMBRIDGE, Hrvd Sq, 1 rm 
in sunny 3BR, summr sbiet 
or Ise. $375+ Smk ok, hdwd 
firs, a/c, sundeck. 547-4734 





CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq-2 
for June, 1 for July, 
$292.50+, walk to’ Hvd Sq, 
4BR, 2ba, prkg. 6/1 to 8/31 
w/opt to rent, 576-1960 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Harv Sq 
Cpie or F pref for 2AM sbit 
w/ba and phone in modrn 
apt. Alarm sys, bckyrd, 
$750/mo + sec and 1/2 utls 
Avi immd thru 8/31 
876-7041 Iv msg 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, nr BU 
bridge, summer sublet, 2BR, 
e-i-k, newly renovtd. Avi 
6/1-8/31. $700 frnshd. Poss 
1 yr lease in Sept. 491-3720 


CAMBRIDGE, rmmt for 
elegant Irg twnhse, frnshd, 1 
block to Charles rvr, walk to 
Harvd Sq. Mature 25+ M/F 
nonsmkr sought. Summer 
sublet. $400. 354-2269 


CAMBRIDGE-sublet, nr 
Kendall Sq, 2BR, 1 1/2ba, 
w/d, dw/d, ac, prvte patio, 
$950+ utils, now to 8/31, 
252-6819 


CAMBRIDGE Sublet 6/24 to 
9/2 ay attrac, artist loft, 
nr Cntri & Kndal Sq. Whole 
top fir. $575/mo. 491-7156 


CAMBRIDGE-Sublet. Piano, 
2BR, Porter Sq, June 1 or 
before to Sept 1, $350ea or 
$680 both, 492-4529 


CHARLESTOWN 1BR in 
2BR. Priv deck, w/d, 
dshwshr $387.50/mo. Now - 
9/1. Call 508-385-3838 


JAMAICA PLAIN Great 
house, great women 2 seek 
1 prof F 28+. Clean, quiet, 
safe, renov, spac, inc w/d, 
d/w. nr T, pkg, pond, no smk, 
drink, drug, pets. $300. Avail 
now. 522-5565 Lv msg 


NEWTON- 1-2 br in 5 br apt. 
2 ba, I/r, d/r, kit. W/D in bidg, 
off-st pkg. wk to D Ln. 

















6/1-8/31. $750/mo. 
630-9527 
NEWTON, avi June-Aug, 


1brm in 4brm duptx, safe qt 
nghbrhd, nr T, comm ri, Pike, 
128. $300+ 244-2805 


NEWTONVILLE-fully frnshd 
1BR in 3BR frnshd hse, w/d, 
nr T Star mkt, avi June 1 to 
Aug 20, $300/neg, 964-8027 


QUINCY, Nr Wollaston T 
2BR furn. Full applianc’d. 
Nice neighborhd, nr beach. 
July-August. $725. 471-0867 











IDEAL 
SOMERVILLE - Short or 
long term welcome 


Furnished rm for F nsmk in 
2BR home. Davis/Porter T 
Off-st pkg $400mo0 492-6132 


SOMERVILLE-1BR in 5BR 
hse. 10min frm Davis T, 
Goetoum utils, June 1 
thru Aug 31, no pets, nsmkg, 
666-0586 


SOMERVILLE-1BR in 3BR 
apt. 3min frm Davis T, spac 
kitch & Iv rm, cin quiet 
indep nsmkr, avi now thru 
8/31 w/Sept opt, 
$300/mo+utils, 628-7789 


SOMERVILLE 1 M/F to 
sublet 1RM in 4BR apt for 
summer, nr Davis T, shops, 
Indy. nice rmmtes. $250 + 
utls. Call 776-3674 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 1F for 
summer sublet in Irg 3BR 
hse nr Porter Sq T. Front 
porch. w/d. Avi 6/15-8/31 
flex. $300/mo. No a 
pets. Kathleen, 625-615 


SOMERVILLE, 2F sk 1F for 
irg 3BR nr Portr Sq T. W/d, 
pkg. avi 6/15-8/31 flex. $300. 
Nosmk/pets. 625-6159 


SOMERVILLE 6/1 thru 8/31 
with opt. Spac 1BR_ with 
dw/d. w/d, off st pkg. 15 min 
wik to Harv Sq. 5 min to Prtr 
T. $750/neg. 776-8788 


SOMERVILLE/Apt to sub- 
let. 7/1-8/31. 5 rms, piano, 
VCR. w/d, Nr Davis Sq T 
$750 +. 776-9266 


SOMERVILLE In Prtr Sq 
1BR in Irg 4BR hse. Off st 
png Thru 9/1 or longer. 
$300+ 776-0873 


SOMERVILLE June - Aug. 
Share sunny 2BR with 1F & 1 
cat. Free pkg $325+ 
628-9763 


SOMERVILLE Nr Union Sq 
and T, 6/1 thru 8/31, sunny, 
attrac 1BR in Vict 2 family 
$450 incids utils. 623-2341 


SOMERVILLE Nsmk M/F 
23+ to shr 4BR indep apt nr 
Porter. Avi 6/1 with option 
$299 incls hw. 625-9876 


SOMERVILLE-pvt 1BR, mod 
kitch w/dw/d, w/w, a/c, pkg 
space, huge walk-in cist, 
8min wik to Porter Sq. avi 
7/1 to 8/32, sublet or Ise 
begin 7/1, $650/negot, Dave 
666-4886 


SOMERVILLE Teele Sq 
1BR in 3BR apt, w/some 
furn avail, 2 prchs, 2 cats, 1 
smkr. Avail 6/1 to 8/31 
$225+. 629-2157 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq 
M/F to shr 2BR with M 27. 
Snny, on bus lines. 6/1-8/31 
with opt. No smk/pets $362 
incls ht 623-7517 


SOMERVILLE WEST-Davis 
Sq, M/F for sunny 3BR hse 
w/2Fs, warm & frndly, June 1 
to Aug 31, $350+, 666-5225 


SOUTH END Best offer, 
sublet-sum. GM seeks RM 
share 2BR lux So. End 


condo. A/c, dw, w/d, micro & 7 


more. 1st reasb offer. Chris 
338-1976 





SUBLET WNTED BY 
Mature wrkng cpl 7/1-9/2 
Nd prkng for 2. Gd loocal 
rfrnces. Sorry no sharing. 
Must be rsnabl. 925-9151 


etter 

WATERTOWN 1 M/F for co- 

ed 5 persn hse. 5 min T from 

., for summer or 
+. 924-5951 


WATERTOWN Camb-Sumr 
subit June thru Aug. 6BR, 3 
ba, 7 min bus ride to Harv 
Sq. w/d, dw, lots of ko: 
$2100/mo. Call 876-127: 





ee ee ae ee ae ee ee 





— 
WATERTOWN On Harv Sq. 
bus line. Grt privt hse, 2 
1/2-3BRS for summer w/opt 
to continue. $1000/mo neg. 
Call 923-4559 


‘Sena ERIE a 
HOUSEMATES 


ALL IN-diverse hsehid sk 
resp easy gng M/F, 6BR 
hse. "9 kitch, pkg yd, grdn, 
15min T, cogs okay, no slobs 
no pets, $242+, 787-7887, 
254-5251, 782-8463 





ALLSTON/Brighton. Rmmte 
wtd for spac, sunny 3BR. 
frpic. prch, hdwd firs, pkg 
space. $365/mo. 787-9775 


ALLSTON 2M & 2F seek Sth 





' to share 5BR. Frdly, indep 


hse. no pets, pkg. Nr T. $300 
utls incld. 783-4771 


ALLSTON 2M seek 3rd to 
share house. Clean room, 
sanded fir. $345 includes 
utilities 787-2991 


ALLSTON-3 sk 1 25+ for btfl 
spac hse w/yard & deck, 
$375 inci utils, refs req, 











ALLSTON, in hse, nonsmkg 
prof M/F at least 25 yrs to 
shr 3BR, sunny, open. $400 
incl ht. 783-2842 


ALLSTON-nr Harv 2M 
wrkng 1F grad std, quiet hse, 
cat. sk M/Fs, 25+, no smk 
fun. progress pol, books. 
cooking, $300+, 787-5295 


ALLSTON Room avi in 6BR 
hse. grt loc, nr grn line and 
BU. 2 full ba, hdwd firs, w/d. 
no smkrs, relatively quiet, 
rent neg, av! 6/1. 562-0347 


ARLINGTON 2M 1F sk 1M/F 
27+ to shr spac 10room hse 
Nr Rte 2 & T. Pkg, w/d, 
cable. cleaning service. No 
smk/pets. Indep hsehid. Lr 

snny room. Avi immed. $45' 

incls all utils 641-0444 


ARLINGTON 2M/1F Itkng to 
shr irg. sunny hse nr park, 
pond and public trans. Plse 
enjoy music. $250+ utils 
646-0201 


ARLINGTON 2 M/F’s for 
new furn immac 3 Brm w/ 
attic. bsemnt, yard, pkg, w/d. 
dw. $385/mo 643-5 


ARLINGTON CNTR M/F to 
join frndly stable indept co- 
op w/ Ms & Fs 30+. 1 or 
2rms avi. Comfortable, neat. 
spac hse w/ grdn, yrd, prch. 
Nr T. pond. No smk/pet. 
646-6393 


ARLINGTON CTR, 2M sk 1 





Pkg. w/d, $350+ 643-1454 


ARLINGTON, Spy Pond, 
1M/1F sk prof, Sbr/2ba, 
fp/porch, W/D, pkg/tennis. 
nosmk, $500+ 648-7907 


ARLINGTON/Winchester, 
2F friendly indept sk 2 M/F 
prof 25+, no smk, for comf 
quiet sunny hse, w/d, Irg 
yard. pkg. $300+. 721-1560 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BEDFORD-prof nsmkg F 
21-28 for 4BR home nr 1283 
mid t-pike, 1BR $325+ or 
1BR w/ba, $390+, no pets 
275-3312 Ive msg, 275-2765 


BELMONT-2M/3F, 2cat sk 
M/F to shr mostly veg, irg 
home, grdn, w/d, a? frpl, nr 
¥ $275, avi 7/1, 489-4579 


BELMONT 2 M/F for Irg hse, 
own bdrm, close to T, quite 
nhbrhd. 260+ mo. 489-5027 


BELMONT-2 rms for 1. 2 
prof M sk mature M/F to shr 
spac indp dpix. nr T, 
$400/mo, 484-1841 














BOSTON M/F 30+ to shr Irg 
2BR hse. W/d, on st pkg. No 
pets. Nr T & bus $440 Call 
Lisa 242-6058 or 227-8000 
ASAP 


BRIGHTON 25+ F 
nonsmoker to share 8 room 
house. W/d, d/d, pkg, nr T, 
nice yard $465+ 783-1382 


BRIGHTON 2M/F for ig 5BR 
hse. Beaut loc on pond nr 
BC. W/d, dw, frpic, pkg, conv 
to T and bus. Avi 6/1 & 
15-1/2 mo free. $350. 
783-0945 


BRIGHTON 2 rmtes shr irg 
3BR hse nr T. Incis pkg. Rent 
$334+ utils Top 2 firs. Avi 
ASAP Call 783-4229 


BRIGHTON 3M/1F sk pref 
F/M pref 5Sbr/ hs nr 


Sock $410 ined aii, 767-0766 
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BRIGHTON-4 hsmtes sk 
5th, 21+ for warm indp 
hsehid, on T, nsmkr, $280+ 
asap, 787-1211 


BRIGHTON ctr-3F 1M sk M 
26-35 to share 5BR-3fl 
house nr bus lines, pkg. no 
pets $280+util+sec aval 
1-15, Call 783-9820 


BRIGHTON Ctr, M/F cpl, 
30's sk 3rd for hse pkg; 
bkyrd; Irg sunny bdrm; 
$370/mo incl all utl nr lots of 
buses. Lk cats? But no more 
pis! Avail June 783-0028 


BRIGHTON Ctr sk clean, 
prof. M/F shr hse. Quiet, 
safe neigh. Walk to shops+, 


T; BU, BC, Hvd, 10min to 
Pike, 275+ 787-9086 or 
787-5454 


BRIGHTON F nonsmkr to 
share hse. Close to green 
line $330/mo Avi now. 
494-1999 ext 140 


BRIGHTON, sk 1 playful but 
quiet (dissertation in pro- 
gress) rmmt for nice apt 
w/drvway, good location, nr 
T. Whole-foods fish/veggie 
nonsmkg hse. F-F cpl & 
27. $283+. 787-7698 eves 
and wkends 


BROSMTON Sas prof 


nonsmkr sks same to share 
7 room house in quiet area, 
pkg deck yard also looking 
for workout she'seos 
$450+ utils (508) -3808 


BROOKLINE, 2rms avi in 
Chestnut Hill home. Spac 
hse, huge yd, safe area. Pkg, 
nr T. stores. No smk/pets, 
irm is in feminist hshid, irm 
is in apt, $350 incl uti. Call 
232-4630. 


BROOKLINE- beaut 
neighbrd & hse. Quiet, prof 





friends & laughter, w/d, 
prkg. BU & Line. 6/1 
$390-738-9046 


BROOKLINE 4M, 1F sk F to 
share Irg hse close to T, 
Clidge Cr. Big sunny rms, 
bkyrd. quiet, safe st. Fire- 
places Too! $425 incids all 
ee Call Richard at 


BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly, 
quiet, clean house, 
vegetarian household. $435 
includes ALL utilities (gas. 
oil. water, electric) parking 
available, own room, share 
living room, kitchen, yard, 
gercee, near T. Call 
39-1306 after 7:30pm 


BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. Friendly, 
quiet, clean house, 
vegetarian household. $435 
includes ALL utilities (gas, 
oil. water, electric) parking 
available, own room, share 
living room, kitchen, yard, 
garden, near T. Call 
739-1306 after 7:30pm 


BROOKLINE, Cl Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beaut 11rm 
victorian condo, flex lease. 
pkg $475-$585, 734-4529 


BROOKLINE ~~ | Cnr-M/F 
23+ To shr ig 5BR apt in 
beaut Vict hs. W/d., pch, cat. 
nsmk. $410+. 738-7731 


BROOKLINE/ Coolidge 
Corner rooms avi. in Irg hse, 
6/1 & 7/1. 3 rms $310+, Irm 
$360:. Cheap pkg nearby, 
no pets. 277-4166 


BROOKLINE Fam and 
friends in Irg Vict hse, nr T. 
\kng for another hsemte to 
shr cooking and eating natu- 


ral foods. Sumr or Ing term. 
$410 or $350 incid utls. 
731-9529 


BROOKLINE nr T Free rm & 
brd for summer in exchge for 
babysit & hsewrk 731-9529 


BROOKLINE- Rms av! in apt 
in Chest. Hill home. Beaut 
area. huge yd. Pkg, nr T. 
stores. No pets, smkg. Lg 
rm $395; sm. rm $290; both 
$550. Util. incl. 232-4630 


CAMBRIDGE, SOME- 
RVILLE, HARVARD SQ 
AREA, progrsv profis M/F, 
30's. sk 3rd for hse. Lrg 
quiet rm & smil office. Drvwy, 
w/d. stnwy piano. $375 incl 
all util. No smkrs. 623-8283 


CAMBRIDGE-Huron Ave nr 
Fresh Pond prk share 
Spacious apt with one other, 
$450+ or 2 $300/mo + pets 
ok message w, Ram, Peter, 
841-1206 


CAMBRIDGE-Hvd Sq, btfi, 
newly re-done, 2 prchs, 
w/d. 2F skng 1 or 2Fs, 
$375+ utils or 505° 7/1 or 
8/1. cls to river, MUST SEE, 
1 cat. nsmkr, 547-2751 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 1 
prof M 40 sks M/F to shr 
small 5rm hse. Drvway, w/d, 
1.5 bths, nr T. Rent cntrid 
$461+ John (h) 868-0411 
437-4962 (w) 


CAMBRIDGE, In. Sq, great 
place. Lrg, nicely frnshd, 
quiet st. Cheerful nut, de- 
signs a little, cooks a lot, 
prefer frndly indpt woman 
w/sense of humor 
$315+utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE Nonsmoker 

for 2BR apt in 2 family house 

near Fresh Pond $450+, 
868-6823. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT-2 
hsemtes 25+ to join 
SM(w/dog,lib) 9.5rm 3fir, 
semicoop dupix grt loc, w/d, 
pk, etc. No smok drugs, 
cats. $425/$450+util David 
868-5930 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. 1M & 
1F need 3 M or F 25+ for 
summer sublet, option to re- 
new Ise in Sept. 3 Irg com- 
mon rms, 2 bths, w/d, 
bsemnt stor, semicoop, 1 bik 
to T. No smk/pets. Avi May 
1st & June 1st. $325-350+ 
1st, last & security requird. 
Call 625-7365 


CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. Rm in 
Irg indp coop Vict hse. 2 kits, 
2ba, grdn. No — $350 
incl utils, 628- 

Wkdays 5-9 Wknds 9-7 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 

roommate to share 4BR apt. 

Walk to Harvard, $305, 
661-0094 
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TARR NEE 
HOUSEMATES 
CONTINUED 





WALTHAM CHARLES R 
2M/1F sk 1M/F for HUGE rm 
in indep hse. Canoe, qt 
nghbrhd, avi 8/1, sec dep 
req, $300+ 899-6883 


CHESNUT HILL-Sally’s 
leaving! We need a F 
nsmkng hsemte, 25-35 to 
shr Irg Vict hse, w/d, yard, 
trees, pkng. Should be easy- 
going. considerate, resp. No 
arts! Avi 5/15, $400/mo+ 
1/5 utils, 964-1759 


CONCORD- 2F and 1M, 
liberals, sk 2. No smkg. $270 
or $355 incl. ht/hw. Call 
Scott 505-369-1170 or 
508-369-0408 


CONCORD Center. 1F 2M 
seek F. Spac rooms, yard, 
deck, frpic, near train. 
$365+. (508) 371-2109 


CONCORD-nsmkr, prof M/F 
to shr 1st fir of 2fam hse, 1 
mile to Walden pond $352 
incl ht/hw (508) 369-3297 


DEDHAM HP living in the 
suburbs, min th of 
Bos, nr 128,1,135. Warm lov- 
ing healthy smoke free en- 
viroment, professionals 
Cte. age 30-60. 
$350+ 617-326-5371 


FLEX COMMITMENT 
JAMAICA PLAIN-Ing/shrt 
trm nonsmkr M/F 2 shar rly 
nice hm w gd peopl pets + 
gardens $400 524-3355 


HYDE PARK Milton. Lg vict 
cntry home. Resp, clean, 
GWM 25+ no smk or drugs. 
$275 + util 361-3919 


HYDE PARK, to shr a 2BR 
hse. frnt & back yrd, —e 
quiet residential area, nr T, 
plenty of room. No smk. Avi 
now $500. Call 364-4347 


JAMAICA PLAIN-sunny, 
spac. nr pond T, abrtm, sk 
respon, neat, 26+, quiet to 
shr Indep 2BD w/ 1M, no 
pets. nonsmkr, $375/mo+ 
522-0544 


JAMAICA PLAIN- 1F sk 
F30+ shrare Vict hse. Quiet. 
wd firs prch, garden. nr T. 
$400/mo. inc util 522-1948. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 respon 
M/F wtd for friendly 6BR 
hse. quiet st nr VA $240- 
$260+ utils 864-9182 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F skng F 
35+ shr sunny spac cozy 
hse. yd & prchs, nr T, sy 
spce. frndly hsmte. $350-1 
rm. $425-2 rms+ht 522-0771 


JAMAICA PLAIN I'm sk 2 
resp M/F 25+ for 3br hs, nr 
T. w/d. no smk, drugs. pets. 
$300 + Ysutl. 524-5460. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2F/3M sk 
nonsmkg M/F at least 25 to 
shr some meals in spac. 
tasefully ramshackle 19th C 
mansion. Sunny rms, grdn, 
w/d. offst pkg, resnble rent. 
nr pond, T, no pets. Avi 6/1 
or 7/1. 522-6227 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 4 rms avi 
in 6BR. w/d, porchs, T, shop 
semi-coop. Prof 25+. $230- 
$275°+. Bryan. 524-8885 





good soul to shr beaut home 
w/garden! 1BR in a 3BR hse. 
Nr pond & T. $350+ utils 

Lv msg. 524-9628 


JAMAICA PLAIN Veg nsmkg 
mixed household. Next to 
Arb & T Station. $280+ utils 
524-6234 


JAMIACA PLAIN-skng 
woman to shr Irg lovly apt 
w/4 others, gd nrgbhd, cls 
to grn & | Ine, $300/mo, 
call 522-624) 


JP COOP HSE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3M 3W 
(26-46) + 5yr old sk hsmte to 
shr meals chores, + grt old 
hse. w/ frpic, yd, porch, w/d. 
Nr T. bus, pond. Reas rent. 
524-7951 lv msg 


LEXINGTON-2M, 1F sk F for 
7rm hse by June 30. yd, 
ardn, wdstve, 10min Alewife 
pkg. $300+utils, 862-8712 


LEXINGTON 3M 1F sk 1F. 
frndly hsehid in beaut 5BR, 
frpic. conservation land, 3 
full bth, pkg. w/d, $350+ utls, 
avi now. Barbara 863-1474 
Mike 863-0041 


LEXINGTON F 28+ to shr 
3BR hse. Lrg rm, wd fis, 2 
bthrms, frpic, yrd, w/d. No 
smk $375 + 861-7234 


LEXINGTON 
Vegey househid on 4 acres, 
one mature responsible per- 
son, fire places, organic gar- 
den. call for details, June 1, 
862-3544 


LINCOLN 1BR avi 4/1 in 
cmfrtbl 4BR hse. 2 acres 
bordering 108 acres 
eonsrvtn Ind nr 128 & 2. 3M 
sk nsmkg considrte M/F. No 
pets $400+ util (617) 
259-1146 or 259-1475 


MALDEN yng cpl sks to rent 
2 Irg BRs in big Vict home, 
newly sanded hdwd firs, very 
cin, dwshr, frpic, w/d, nr T, 
$360 incl all, 25+, prof, 
nsmk. no pets, 321-4681 


MALDEN- Medford line. 
semi-Coop sks F. Lg rm Ig 
hse. quiet st, nr Orange Line, 
w/d, great views. $270+, 
322-8040, no smk, cat ok. 


MALDEN- Medford line. 
semi-Coop sks F. Lg rm Ig 
hse. quiet st, nr Orange Line, 
w/d, great views. $270+, 
322-8040, no smk, Cat ok. 


GREAT HOUSE 
MEDFORD, 3M sk 1M/F for 
huge 4brm hse on qt st, nr T, 
$325+ utils, 396-1307 


MEDFORD/SOM/ARL . nr 
Tufts. 1M 3F (ages 24-31) 1 
cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 
23+. No more pets. Share 
food, chores. Interests: art, 
storytelling, music, sailing, 
computers. Moderate clut- 
ter, w/d. 15 min bus to 
Harvard, on-st pea oe now. 
$302+ util. 391-9602 














MEDFORD/SOM/ARL apt nr 
Tufts. 1M 3F (ages 24-31) 1 
cat sk non-smk 1F or 1M 
23+. No more pets. Share 
food, chores. Interests: art, 
storytelling, music, sailing, 
computers. Moderate clut- 
ter, w/d. 15 min bus to 
Harvard, on-st pkg. Avi now. 
$302+ util. 391-9602 


MEDFORD-wonderful finshd 
attic in shrd hse, ac, 

w/d, yard, nr bus, pkg, 
summr only or long trm, 
$350+, 483-3924 


MELROSE Cape to shr nr T 
and bus rtes. Quiet, Ig, tn 
for cin, depndbie indiv. 


$400+ utls neg. 665-4321 
BOSTON 


SOnv T 

NATICK G' seeks resp 
rmte to shr 2BR 1bth, kit, LR. 
1/2 mile from train. $395 
incls utils. Off st pkg, nicely 
landscaped suburb. 1/2 mile 
from town. (617) 266-5884 


NATICK, share hse on lake. 
Lrg sunny BR. $323/mo incl 
utils, w/d, pkg avi. June. 
508-651-3927 


NEEDHAM, 1M/F to shr 
3BR duplex, pkg, nonsmkr, 
neat, quiet, 1Yzba, Ivg rm, 
kitch, bsemnt. No pets. 
$300/mo+utils. Peter (d) 
964-7440, (e) 449-9219 


NEWTON- 1 br avail in 3 br 
apt of 2 fam hse. 2M skg M/F 
for qt sbrbn nbhd (in 
Auburndale). Lg sny br, ptly 
furn. Mod, spac kit, hdwd fis, 
fpic. ldry, strg in basmt, off st 
pkg. Conv to Pike,128, 
pigrds and woodlands. Non- 
smkr pref, pets ok. Avail im- 
med. $325/mo + util. 
244-1461, Glenn. 


NEWTON-avi now & 9/1, 
mansion nr T, 3ba, pkg, $300 
to $480, mod Kitch & ba, 
731-5364 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F 3M, 
2cats sk 1M/F 25+ to shr Ig, 
Vict hse nr T w/ wash, frpic, 
piano. We are 30-44, frndly. 
indep. prof. No more pets, 
no tobacco. $412 incl utls. 
332-3549 6-10pm wkdys. 
12-6wknds Iv msg. 


NEWTON CORNER- Beaut 
hse. 2M 1 F sk 4th. pref F. 
for friendly, mus. household. 
Hdwd fis, skylight, w/d, fp. 
d/w. disposal, yd. pkg. $350. 
Avi 7/1. Call Larry 332-8376 


NEWTON Corner-M/F to shr 
w/2M. sunny, 3BR, w/frpic, 
w/d. pkg. avi June 1, nr T x- 
pres bus $373+. 527-6583 
or 244-5220 


NEWTON CORNER- Lg BR 
w/ frpic in spac frndly hse. 
Pkg. yard, nr bus and Mass 
Pike. $400+ util. 332-7683. 


NEWTON Crnr/ctr. Spacious 
2 flr to share w/2F 1M. 2 bth, 
Irg kitch, dr, hdwd firs, w/d. 
dw. deck, Pag $425+ 
964-6034, 965-5631 


NEWTON CTR- Lg sny 5 br 
hse on T. Hdwd fis w/d pkg 2 
brooms avi Lg $330 + sm 
$245 + Pref prof 527-1868 


NEWTON Highlands 2W 2M 
1 child sk 1 for 11 rm hse 
Frpic. yard. pkg. porches, 
w/d. 2 kitch, 3 bath, nr T 
$275 incids all 332-6524 


NEWTON - M sks 2 M/F to 
shr 4BR hse. Yard, grdn. 
w/d. nr Watertown Sq, avail 
6/15 & 7/1. $470+ util. 
965-7805 


NEWTON Prof M/F 21+ for 
spac 3BR hse. Pkg, d/d. dw. 
eik. DR, 1.5 bths $333 + 

Avi now 965-3035 








NICE HOUSE 
NEWTON Resp. F/M 25+ for 
4 bdrm. hse: fpic. yard, w/d 
porch. dshwshr Ik to T. 
poss. Wrkspc. Pkg. $450+ 
utls. 332-0124 


NEWTONVILLE, 1tnsmkr 
wnted for master bdrm in qt 
3brm hse, wikin cist, 1.5bth, 
2frpics. pkg, cbie, close to 
comm rail, $425+. avi March 
1. 964-6045 


RS Se 
NEWTONVILLE 2BR avail 
9/1 in 4BR duplex $255 & 
275 2M sk 2M/F w/d dw frp! 
pkg cul-de-sac 964-7716 
964-4486 


NEWTONVILLE Charming 
Vict for 6/1. Single parent 
sks hsemte for cooprtive 
hshid. Conv loc. Prchs & 
rds. Refs req, prof pref 
500 inc utls. Eves 969-7664 


NEWTONVILLE Vict duplx 
3F plus cat sk 4th 26+, 
nonsmkng, no pets. $360+ 
utils. 332-4176 or 965-1909 


NEWTON W. F rmt to shr 

beaut Colnial hse, pkg, utils 

incld $380. Nr Rt 128, 16, 30, 
Pike 965-2796 / 
508-470-5887 


GREAT DEAL! 
QUINCY 2 nonsmkrs wntd 
for nice 3BR hse. nr T. 
beach. w/d. no pets. $210+ 
$275: . 472-0799 


QUINCY Wollaston Beach 
GWM 60 sks GWM hsemte 
Close T & beach. $450+ V2 
util 773-4867 after 7:30PM 


RANDOLPH-WM sks same 
to shr 2BR furnsh apt, 24hr 
sec serv, must be senior 
citizen, nmsmkr, non-drnkr, 
ref req, $425/mo, 961-6752 


RANDOLPH-WM sks same 
to shr 2BR furnsh apt, 24hr 
sec serv, must be senior 
citizen, nmsmkr, non-drnkr, 
ref req. $425/mo, 961-6752 


GRACIOUS COOP 
ROSLINDALE 3M 2F humor- 
ous, flexible 30-61 seek 6th. 
Friendship, popcorn, woods- 
tove. Safe neighborhood. 
Good trans, all amenities. 
$299 incl utils. Call 327-3647 


ROSLINDALE-spiritual com- 
munity sks individuals 29+, 
committed to really walkng 
their talk, $300/mo+ut, child 
ok, 469-2030 


ROSLINOAY Finite c nare 


roomy renov Victorian w, 
skyline wows, pres, ard, 
stop. $300+ :327- 

















ROS / W ROXBURY 
ROSLINDALE-resp, mature 
per to shre Ig vic home in gt 
nbhd W/3GW\M. NR T, pkng, 
YD. W/D, $425 inc ail 
327-9366 


SHARON, yng fam w/ dogs 
to shr Ig wooded Ikfrnt 
home. Nr train, 35min So of 
Bos, $350+ 235-2808 


HSE SEEKS GROUP 
SHIRLEY Center. Existing 
group house seeks Mert 4 
or neighboring 4BR 17 
farmhse w/ barn, wdstove, 
piano, 2 bathgms, cnsrv Ind. 
Nr Rt 2 & comm RR. 45 min 
W of Camb. 425-9168 


-_-__oOoOoeoeoe os 
SHIRLEY CENTER-F/M for 
friendly independent house- 
hold in beautiful NE village 
setting. Attached barn, 3 
acres, garden, piano, 
woodstove, conservation 
land. Near route 2 & com- 
muter rail. 45 min West of 
Cambridge, nosmokers/pets 
$290+ ut (508) 425-455: 


SOMERVILLE 
1 rmte wntd in comfortable 
5BR house. Near bus lines 
to Davis/ Lechmere/ 
Sullivan. $290+ Must like 
cats. Call 628-8674 after 6 


SOMERVILLE nr Davis Sq T. 
1BR in 3BR hse. Sunny LR. 








Off st $333+ utils. 
Call 666: 587 
SOMERVILLE, 1F 25+ 


nsmkg prof, no pets, to shr 
2brm w/ 2cists, hdwd firs, 
sunny, 2porch nr Prtr/Davis 
T. $425+ 666-0955 


SOMERVILLE, 1F/M 25+ for 
2bdrm. Part. furnished, 
hdwd. firs. porch, yard, near 
Arlington and Mass. Ave. 
$380+utils. Avi. 6/1. Call 
Tricia; 625-8653 





DAVIS SQ. 
SOMERVILLE, 1M/F sk 3rd 
for spacious BR in Irg 2nd fir 
apt nr Davis T. No smkg, no 
pets. $358, utils incl. Avi 7/1. 
Call 666-5936 


SOMERVILLE 1 M/F to shr 

4BR house near T. pkg. No 

pets. $340+ % util. 
623-2962 


SOMERVILLE 
2F sk 1F 22+ 3BR nr Porter 
Sq. $366+ utils. no 
smkng/pets, pkg, views. 
sublet or perm, June. Beth 
666-1486 


SOMERVILLE-Davis sq, 3M. 

1F. pet ok, veg semi-co-op, 

nsmkg. 24+, $285+UT. 
628-5585 or 623-6918 


SOMERVILLE- 3 M, 1F sk 2 
(F pref). Semi-coop. 10 min 
walk to Porter-Davis. 3 cats, 
non-smkr, w/d. d/w. 
$267/mo; first, last and sec. 
Call 625-3284. 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
3F/1M sk 1 25-35 for semi- 
coop on T. No smk/more 
cats. 7/1. $275+ 628-6526 


SOMERVILLE- 1 LF, 1 SF 
and cat sk 28-40 yr M/F. no 
smkg to shr hse.no pets. 
washr Avi. 5/15. $233 + util 
625-4726 


SOMERVILLE-irg sunny BR 
in 4BR apt. neat grad/prof 
to shr w/2 crtve grads, yard. 
pkg. hdwd firs, nr Davis 

red Ine Tufts Hvd, $317+. 
av! 6/1. 625-6432 


SOMERVILLE, Irg sunny BR 
in 4BR Vict hse. Hwf mellow. 
artist vibe. Cats OK. Nr T. 
w/d. $225+. 666-5126 


SOMERVILLE M/F wtd for 
clean. quiet apt w/2M. Porter 
Sq. T.. W/d. $300+ utils 
Dave or Steven 625-8917 


SOMERVILLE M/F hsemate 
30+. Lrg rm in snny spac Vict 
nr Davis T. Frpic, w/d. etc. 
Frndly home w/ 1 nice dog 
$300+ Shr food 666-0355 


SOMERVILLE Progressive, 
but not pushy. 1 bik from 
Davis Sq T. 1 room in 4BR 
hse. $275+ dep and utils 
Call 628-0286 


SOMERVILLE WEST-Davis 
Sq. M/F for sunny 3BR hse 
w/2Fs. warm & frndly, coop 
& indp. 3min T. nsmkr. 
$350/mo, 6/1 flex, 666-5225 


SOMERVILLE-Winter Hill 
2F/1M sk M 26+ for indep 
Vict. Irg BR. nr indry and bus. 
7/1. $312.50+ 625-2887 


SOUTH SHORE 
2 GWM sk prof M to shr 
10rm home, furn or u/f BR 
W/d. pool. pkg. Quiet area 
Nonsmkr, no drugs $100/wk 
incl util. Call 447-2308 


STONEHAM 3M_ seeking 
prof M. Irg rm, shr K&B, 
Indry. new house, cntrl A/C. 
1-1/2 mi to com rail, ex loc 
$375 aft 6pm. 438-9656 


TIVERTON, Ri 
Country living-GM w/newly 
decrtd & furnished 2BR hse 
nr wild-life area & beaches 
Resp nsmkr, $350/mo incl 
utils. (401) 624-6208 9-11pm 


WAKEFIELD Lap of luxury. 
mini-farm, co-op people 
woods & lake, prvt bath, 
G/L welcome $450 David 
246-1905 


NORTH WALTHAM F to 
share comfortable home 
(3BR. 2 baths) with 2Fs, 30s 
Great access to Rtes 128, 2. 
3. Trnpk. Your rm furn or not 
Priv. friendly. Summer or 
longer. $325+ 647-3362 


WALTHAM- M/F to shr 3 br 
flat. Lg rm, hdwd fis, pkg, nr 
T. no anne, no pets. $310 + 
util. 894-3065. Avail 7/1 


BEST SPACE IN TOWN 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 
frndly, respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 
much storge, w/d, pkg, nr T, 
no smk/pt, $350+ 926-0075 


WATERTOWN 5BR, garden, 
frpic, no smkg, no pets, near 
bus. 36+, 82+, indep- 
friendly. 926-8933 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM prof 
sk rmte (M/F) for rm, spac 
apt. No car, smk, pet. Nr Sq 

& T $250+ Avi now 
926-8569 











WATERTOWN No 
smoke/pets. Quiet non-coop 
house. $235+ utils 924-0481 


EXTRA ROOM 
WATERTOWN Snny, spac 2 
persn hse nr T. Huge yrd, 1.5 
bths, w/d, pkg. d/d. Big kit, 
DR $425+ or less. 926-0263 


WATERTOWN SN illustrator 
GM editor sk 1 or 2 F/M for 
4BR, nr T, no pets, no smk. 
$238/rm, htd. 923-4605 


WATERTOWN $4.39 space, 
ge loc, grt price, 5+, shr 

rm apt w/ me, RS yd, 
trans, nsmkg, 926-76 


WATERTOWN Sq space, 
go loc, grt -_ if - 
rm apt w/ me, » yd, 
trans. nsmkg, 926-7677 

WEST MEDFORD F 28+ 
nonsmoker for 9 sunny rm 


in spacious hse 9 Pie fire- 
place, pkg $300+ -7309 


WESTON, escape the city: 
shr 3BR hse in the wds w/ 




















WEST ROXBURY, rm avi, 
priv home, ac, cable, w/d, 
telephn, deck, priv yrd, qt 
safe area, on T, GWM studnt 
pref, $275inci utils, 325-8385 


WEYMOUTH nr Rt 3 & 18 on 


734-7928 
WINCHESTER, beautiful 


storage, off-st pkg. nr T, 
$400+ utils, 729-5557 


WINCHESTER/Medford Ine, 
19rm stone manor, solarium, 
libr. bar, Sk nsmkg prof M/F, 
26+ for ig bdrm w/ bth, ap- 
prox $380+ util 396-9709 


ROOMMATES 


Irg sunny nr 
T. hdwd firs, ht/hw_ incl, 
$750/mo, avi 6/1- 8/31, 
w/opt yr Ise 566-9338 


ALLSTON 2F sober 
nonsmkg no drugs no pets 
to share 4BR apt in hse very 
nr T grocery & laundry yard 
garden $280/mo. Plus utils 
respon respect 782-1682 


ALLSTON, 2M sk 1M/F to 

shr clan, snny, 3BR apt. Nr 

T.Avl now. $365/mo tutils 
282-0912 


ALLSTON- 2 prof, indep M 
30+. Non-smkrs, qt sk 
same. Nr T; Ig kit & LR. No 
pets. &230 + util. 254-6953 


ALLSTON 4F sk F for funky 
dplx. We are creative/pro in 


utis inc 
254-6706/msg 455-1940 


NICE PLACE 





w/d. dw/d, a/c, permit pkg, 
hdwd firs. 
OK. cat. 254-8442 Lv msg 


ALLSTON/Brookline line-1M 
skng 1M. or F for 1BR in 
2BR tux condo, priv ba, 
pool. w/d, mod kitch, wght 
rm. jacuzzi, $500, avi 
immed, 277-6438 


ALLSTON/CAM- Rm 4 rnt in 
3 BR remodeled apt. Fr pkg. 
nr MBTA/Mass. Pike. Only 
$250. Call Jen,625-2268 


ALLSTON skg F to shr spac, 
sunny apt. Ht & hw, w/d, nr 
T. hdwd fils, mod kit & bath 
Call 232-8144 Iv mssg 


ALLSTON GWM 30's sks 
resp M/F rmmte to share 
beautiful. sunny, clean 2br 
apt. gd loc. Nr T, free pkg. 
$425/mo, Alan 254-2293 


ALLSTON Looking for 

rmtes M/F to shr 5BR apt nr 
MBTA. Avail 
newly renov, 
$330-$350. 782-2064 


ALLSTON M/F for 1BR in 
3BR apt. Nr T. off N. Harv, st 
pkg. $275+ 2M + cat(1 grad 
std. 1 smkr). 783-0661 


ALLSTON, M & F looking for 
a rmmt in 3BR hse nr T 
$360/mo incl utils. 254-6379 


ALLSTON M/F rmte to shr 
w/3 other. Nonsmkr, music 
lover. Nr T, Harv Sq, w/d 
$300+ utils. 661-7154 Lori 


ALLSTON N. 
rmte for Irg 3BR apt in 2fam 
hse. W/d, piano, LR, Irg yard, 
jacuzzi $325, 254-195 


ALLSTON Near Camb. Seek 
M/F rmte to shr nice apt nr 
bus. $290. Mike 327-2783 


ALLSTON: Quiet 


Ls) 




















neat M 


789-2772 M-Th 9pm only 


ALLSTON Rmte wntd M or F 
to shr pleasant 3BR apt 
$285/mo+ some utils. Must 
be quiet, neat, prefer 27+ 
nosmkrs, pets. Call 
782-3210 787-1418 


ALLSTON-shr 2BR apt 
F25+,. msmkr, prkg, bus 
$450 inc ut! avi 6-1, 
783-1593 


ALLSTON-SPC BR Vict 
wash, furn, micro, porches, 
yards. bay windows, nosmk 
M $300 326-8795, 254-6482, 
277-4355 


ALLSTON, Summer sublet 
and/or Sept. lease. Lg 4BR 
1st fir of 3 fam in quiet area 
$350. 783-1436 or 254-6683 


ARLINGTON-1F for semi- 
coop, 6BR. 3M/2F, 
pkg. guest BR, no pet/smk. 
$310 +. Avi 6/1. 641-1708 


ARLINGTON-1F sking 1 F 
for 2 br, 1st fir apt. w/d, w/w, 
e-i-k. 2 cats enuff! $425 pis 
uit. 646-2511 


ARLINGTON 1 F sks 1 F 
nonsmikr 21-30 for 2BR apt 
7/1. Nr Capitol ten crts, Spy 
Pnd on 77 & 87. $387.5 
ht/hw incid, w/d, pkg avi. 
648-1745 


ARLINGTON 2F sk 1F prof 
25+ to shr 4BR hse. Sunny, 
friendly, hdwd fis, frpic, nr T. 
$443+ Call 643-5044 




















frpic, . 


ARLINGTON- 3 M/2 F Ikg for 
1 M/F 25+ for a Ig semi- 
coop, pkg., nr T, w/d, fpic 
$335+/mo. No smkrs. Avail 
6/20. 643-1307 


ARLINGTON-3prof F skng 
nsmkg F, to shr 4BR apt in 
ig | hme on quiet strt, nr 
bus T. no pets, $350 incl ht 
648-5640 


ARLINGTON/Cam-F wntd to 
shr Irg sunny apt w/ couple 
and dog, nr T buses. w/d, 
porches, yd, $275+ut, 
641-4429 


ARLINGTON CNTR 
1M prof sks M/F 25+ to shr 
8 sunny 2br apt nr Ari cntr. 

tt nghbrhd, hdwd firs, w/d, 
yrd, pkg, nr T, $450+ avi 6/1, 
643-67 


ARLINGTON CTR. M/F sk 
3rd prof M/F for 2RMS in Ig 
hse. Shr kit, Indry, Ivrm, etc. 





1 blk from bus, by pnd, 
stores, avi 7/1. $395+. 
643-5199 


ARLINGTON CTR. 3BR avail 
6/1, 7/1, 8/1 in sunny 3BR 
apt. $290+ utils. 648-5559, 
338-7790 day 


ARLINGTON Ctr-nsmkg 
woman 27+ Ikng to shr nice 
furnshd sunny apt w/same, 
pkg, nr T no pets $363/mo+ 
low cost utils, 646-501 


ARLINGTON EAST- prof M 
sks nsmkg prof M 30+ to shr 
cin quiet sunny 2BR nr T, ht 
hw pkg incl, $387, Rick 
646-4102 


ARLINGTON East. prof M 
seeks prof M for modrn 2BR. 
Ay? w/d, d/w, yard, nr T/Rte 
2. $350/mo. 646-1585 


ARLINGTON, F,1 cat sks 
F/prof grad to shr 2BR apt in 
2 fam hse. Hrdwd firs, pkg, 
w/d, yrd, Nr T/Rte 2. $375+ 
648-7957 


ARLINGTON HGTS 2 prf F 
sk 3rd (M/F) 33+ for frndly, 
indep hse: yd, fpic, w/d, 
nsmk. $425 totl 7/1 
648-7930 or 646-1473 


ARLINGTON HT'S - M for Ig 
2br. 6rms. hwd fis, yd, pkg. 
porches, near T, nice area. 
$390. call Tim, 646-2477 


ARLINGTON-Indep nsmkg 
M/F. 25 to 35, to shr Irg 3BR. 
W/d. d/d. frpic. nr and 
shops $400+ utils. Avail 
ASAP. Call 641-1508 


ARLINGTON-mature M/F 
rmmte wntd to shr spac, 
sunny apt. Close to T, bus & 
pond. w/d. summer/long- 
term. $337/mo. 646-2391 


ARLINGTON M/F rmte to 
shr 3BR home w/2 F. Quiet 
area on direct bus line to 
Camb & Red line. We are 
smkrs. Indep hsehid, frndly 
envir. $300+ Avi 6/1. 
643-7675 lv mssg 


ARLINGTON 
ARLINGTON M/F rmte to 
shr 3BR home w/2 F. Quiet 
area on direct bus line to 
Camb & Red line. We are 
smkrs. Indep hsehid, frndly 
envir, $300+ Avi 6/1 
643-7576 |v mssg 


ARLINGTON, nr Mass Ave & 

Arlington Ctr. Pkg. Nonsmkg 

prof. $310+gas & elec 
641-2953 


ARLINGTON Prof Nonsmkg 
woman for 3BR. Spac. 
sunny. hdwd firs, Nr T and 
bus. off st pkg. avail 6/1. 
$340 + utils. 641-3306 


ARLINGTON-Prof non-smk 
F sks same for a beaut 
br.prch.ig bdrms,d/r.yd.Avi 
7/1. $400+. 648-5324 


ARLINGTON sks M/F 26:. 





rms. Steve 646-4607 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BACK BAY 
BACK BAY GWM Seeks 


same to share nice 2BR 2 ba 
condo. Grt loc $525. Non- 
smk. Steve 437-1354 


BACK BAY 1F or M share 
sunny 3BR on Newbury w/ 
1M. 1F + 2 cats. great loc 
Full flr $440/mo. 266-5231 


BACK BAY/Cop. Rmt wtd 
nsmk grstd ypro Must See |g 
lux furn. Renv 1375 sqft 2BR 
1 1/2 ba 2fir 2 marble frpic 
hdwd $500-800 984-0572 


BACK BAY 
Crash pad for busy person: 
semi-private M/F. quiet. 
Non-smkr. $200/mo_ incl 
ht/hw. 266-4936 


BACKBAY/Fens. M. 26. 
serious stdnt sks extreamly 
quite. clean. respnsbl M/F 
Sense of humor. No cats 
Airy 2 Bdrm, hdwd firs, rftop 
Nr T & mrkt. Safe. Apt tone: 
serene envrnmt. $405 mo 
Incl ht & ht h2o. Andrew, 
236-8720 


BACK BAY- F to shr 2 br apt 
w/ F. Hdwd fis, $460/mo, ht/ 
hw incl., no ay or pets 
Avail. 6/7. 247-2276 


BACK BAY/Kenmore Lkng 
for 1 mature M/F prof, non- 
smokr for beaut 5BR 
twnhse. Avi 7/1 or 9/1 








$346/mo incids utils 
266-7330 
DON’T MISS THIS 


BACK BAY-Irg/sunny rm in 
3BR, ht/hw inc, ki/ba, w/d in 
big. 1min to Symph T. $330/ 
mo. avi 6/1, Lou or Sean, 
236-1891 


BACK BAY/Bay Vill, skg 
nsmk F to shr 3BR 2Vaba, 

w/d, dw, wik to T. $460 incl 
ht/hw. No pets. Liz 232-6005 


BACK BAY/Bay Vill, skg 
nsmk F to shr 3BR 2Yaba, 

w/d, dw, wik to T. $460 incl 
ht/hw. No pets. Liz 232-6005 


BACK BAY SM looking for 
same. 2bdroom near T and 
Symphony. $360 rent inci 
heat. 247-2295 Dan 





BACK BAY-F nsmkg, 25+ 
shr w/same, 2BR/ba, lux 
condo w/pool ht/hw incl, nr 
T. pkg avi, avi 6/1-8/31 opt to 
renew $700, 536-1029 


BEACON HILL-M sk 30+ shr 
clean 2BNR. N-smk/drk art 
& lit minded. Ige BR avi 7/1. 
$428/mo + sec. 523-4655 


BEACON HILL Prof F, 
prey 30+, Furn, lux, 2BR 
apt $550/mo inc ht/hw, sec 
dep. a/c, d/d, w/w, Ind, 6/1. 
367-6242 


BEACON HILL resp Prof/ 
gra to shr great apt. Own 
rms, shr country kit/ba. 
$578 htd Sheila 367-0793 


BELMONT, 2 prof Females 
seek rmmte for 3br apt 27+ 

+ utils. Available now 
or sooner. 484-7663 


BELMONT Camb line-SUM- 
MER SPECIAL Prof F sks 
same or grad student. BR 
and study avail 6/1 for sum 
or longer, 1/2 bick frm bus, 
chrmng w/grnd piano, 
$350+utils, 276-4078 days, 
484-7102 eves 


BELMONT-Farm hse, 2 SWF 
wnt 3rd, 30 to 40 yr to shr nr 
Bel cent & T. Quite neigh. 
$350 + util. 489-4429 Avil im- 
med. 


BELMONT-F sks same, 28R 
= quiet res yy . Omin Hvd 

q. gorge. yard, office spce, 
$370 834-7945 


BELMONT-M/F nsmkr to shr 
"9 2BR on T nr Cushing Sq, 
15 min to Har Sq. Porch, 
brkfst nook, frpic, w/d & 
strge in bsmnt. no pets, 
$450+, avi 3/15, 484-5068 


BELMONT, M/F to share 
w/2. Ig rm, frpic, pkg, sunny, 
quiet. no smkg, 83 incl ht. 
484-2653 
BEAUTIFUL HOME 

BELMONT, on Camb/ 
Wtrtwn In, sunny 3BR/ 8rms 
w/snrm, bsmnt, attic & grge. 
hdwd firs. wd stv, nr T $345. 
484-3279 eves 


BILLERICA M/F prof, non 
smkr to share Irg 3BR apt, nr 
train. w/pool. No Drugs. 
$300 + utls. 508-667-3562 


BOSTON-1 for 2BR apt. 
Mass ave. nr Berk & NU. 





BOSTON 1 M/F musician to 
shr 2000 sq ft loft spac. Priv 
rms. full kit, bth, newly renov 
Natural sunlite 7/1 $400: 
shr elec. (508) 888-4059 


BOSTON 4M sk 1M/F for re- 
nov 5br apt nr NU, hospitals. 
Irg Ir. kit. mod bth. $250 incl 
ht 661-0136 


BOSTON 8Brkin Vill area 
Mod 2BR apt. Pond view 
Partly furn. nr T, hosps. 

etc. $450+ utils $900+ 

utils (neg)for apt. 848-5929 


BOSTON. Mrmmt wtd to shr 
luxury condo on Appleton St 
Loft BR w/prvt ba. $500/mo 
incl utils. telephone extra 
262-5326 


BOSTON. No End, skg F to 
shr sunny spacs top-fir apt 
Great roof & nbrhd 
$413/mo. (e) 227-1481 


BOSTON No. End/Watrfrnt 
2F sk 1F for own BR in Ig 
sunny 3BR apt. Eat in kit. 
w/w. grt loc, avi 6/1. 
$350/mo. 424-8281 


BOSTON North End-1M or F 
needed for irg dplx, shr 
w/2Fs 1M. dw/d, w/d. w/w. 
big clsts, cls to T & dwntwn, 
$295 + utils. Debra 523-1189 


VEGETARIAN 
BOSTON nr Brigham Circle 
F sks F for spacious apt 
Must be vegetarian 
nonsmkr. 25+ & must like 
cats. $250+ 445-6024 


BOSTON Retired prof M 50 
to shr condo w prof M. No 
smkng or drugs, references 
required. Condo is 2BR, 3 
firs. w/yrd, pkg in back. Call 
Bill 267-1428 








BOSTON, rmmt for Irg 3BR 
$250+. Hdwd fis, e-i-kit. nr 
T. 277-4838 





BOSTON Share townhse on 
St. Stephen st, next symph 
hall. great location T Shops 
$260-$360 734-4137 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE-nice 
safe 2nd fl apt. with w/d & 
beautiful tree for June 
$245+ call John 566-1823 


BRIGHTON 2BR condo on B 
line. A/c. dw/d, hdwd firs, 
w/d/storage in bidg. off st 
pkg. $400/mo. Neg. Ht and 
hw incid. 731-1356 


BRIGHTON, 2M sk 1M/F 1lg 
br in 3br. nr BC, clev cir. B.C 
D Ins. $325+. 782-9274 


BRIGHTON 2 prof sk F to 
share nice 3BR apt on 1st fir 
Age 25+ No pets. $300: 
utils. Call 787-3373 


BRIGHTON 3F sk 1F 22: 
nonsmkr for 4BR apt. w/ 
Prkg, quiet area. prch 
$335+ Avi immed. 783-1419 


BRIGHTON-3 prof F sk 4th 
for beautiful 4bdr apt. Hdwd 
firs. w/d. No-smkg $320 
avl 7/1 Ph 787-0160 




















BRIGHTON A persn to shr a 
quiet, clean, spac 2BR 
condo on Market St. Pkg and 
Indry faclits. $375 + utils. Call 
after 8pm 254-5041 


BRIGHTON/Brkine. Lking 
for 1F to shr furn 2BR condo 
apt nr BU/BC, 5 min to b.c 
line, pkg avi, avi 6/15, 
$500/mo iclds ht/hw, nosmk 
738-8725 


BRIGHTON/Brookline-1 
rmmte for Irg 2BR, $395 incl 
ht. to shr with cpl, 739-6233 


BRIGHTON CTR-2M sk 1 or 
2 M/F. 2RMS. 1 pers: 350+ 
ideal for artist/musician. 2 
pers: $280+ $210+. Yd, 
prch, hdwd firs o.s. pkg 4 
buses & xpress. 782-2: 


BRIGHTON Ctr, Rm in indp, 
quiet 5bdrm apt in hse. W/d, 
EZ pkg. yd, 1blk to bus, 
shops. No smoke. Avi 6/1. 
$230+. 254-1506 





SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 7 


. family 
nghbrhd, $375+ 783-9867 


BRIGHTON-GM, 29 sks 
rmmte for cin sunny mod 
2BR apt, easy by T to 
dwntwn Camb Longwd, pkg 
avi, nr Pike, nsmmkg, no 
drugs, $365 273-9563 x591 
BRIGHTON M/F 25+ for rm 
in semi-co-op hse. Sk 

/d. 


wrkng, resp. Free pkg, w, 
$195. Call 54-6980 . 


wntd nsmkr to shr 4rm apt 
on T, $260/mo 782-1001 


BRIGHTON/Newton line. 


& resrvd prkg. 783-4422 


BRIGHTON- Nr BU/BC, 
modern 4BR condo, 2nd fir, 
ww. EIK, to shr. $350 per 
person, inc ht/hw. 275-1948. 


BRIGHTON-nr St Es sk 1F 


w/prkg. Nr bus Ins Shr rent, 
utils $285+ 783-9224 





share 4 bedroom apt. Avail 
6/1 $195 call 782-5192 also 
9/1 $230. 


BRIGHTON Oak Sq. G or 
SM wntd to shr 3BR apt for 
sum. Pkg, nr T, no pets or 
smkrs. $300+. 783-0215 


BRIGHTON-prof 30-40 for 
' nsmkr, 











BRIGHTON, rmmt(s) or 
sublet. Lrg 2BR for summer, 
off Comm Ave on B.-line. 
$350-300. Cris M., 782-7698 


BRIGHTON Sk 1 prof to shr 
3BR in mod apt. D/d, w/d, 
hdwd fis, a/c, 24hr sec. $375 
incls ht/hw. 783-1511 


BRIGHTON Wanted: 2 
people for sunny, spac, 4 
persn hse. off st pkg avi, 
smkrs weicome, no pets. 
$300/mo. 789-4720 Iv msg 


BEST PLACE 

YOU'LL SEE 
BROOKLINE 2 rms in Ir 
sunny apt, some carpeting 
expsd brick, lvg rm. den. 
frpic. hdwd firs. w/d in apt 
Lrg mod kit, nr T & buses 
$480 & $499 htd. 738-7501 


BROOKLINE 2BR apt to 
share. Mature person, nr T. 
inclds ht/hw. $350/mo Avail 
7/1. 983-0383 After 6pm 


BROOKLINE 2F sks 3rd for 
Ig. 3BR apt. Lndry, 2 full ba, 
nr T. $400/mo incids ht/hw 
Nosmkg. no pets, avl now 
277.0780 


BROOKLINE, 2M sk M/F, 











BROOKLINE, 2 prof Fs, 28: 
sking 3rd for Irg 3BR apt nr 
Cool Cnr. Sunny, quiet. pkg 
Av! 7/1 $470+. 232-9555 


FRIENDS & LAUGHTER 
BROOK 





LINE-beautiful 
neighborhd & hse. Quiet. 
prof. Friends & laughter 
W/d. prkng. BU & G Line 

6/1. $390 738-9046 


BROOKLINE- Beacon St. 1 F 
wtd to shr hg apt w/ 2 F 
$350 incl ht/hw. Avail im- 
med. 232-8863 





AFFORDABLE RENT 
BROOKLINE Brighton line 
GM sks same to shr 2BR 
bsemnt apt. Nr Clev Circl, T. 
ldry. Off st pkg, cable $350 + 
elec, 1st & last. 739-1811 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton M/F 
for 2.5 BR apt. Rent is $350 
per month including utilities 
Call 566-1922 evenings 


BROOKLINE/Brighton steps 
to T. 1 rm in 4BR apt. Was 
$350. now $290. Shr w/3 in- 
ternational M/F. 734-4263 


BROOKLINE Brighton. Rmte 
wntd pref M 30+ for mostly 
furn 2BR apt. Access to T 
$400 incl ht. pkg avail 
232-6828 


BROOKLINE/ Brighton, 2F 
sk 3rd $355/mo, ht/hw incl 
lg mod apt. Nr B,C,D. & bus 
Ist/last +sec 232-3137 


BROOKLINE/Cldge Crnr 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


BROOKLINE Clev Cr. F for 
3BR condo nr Rsvr. On B 
line. nr C.D & bus to Hrvd 
Lrg room w/2 cists, alcove, 
bay wndws. Micro, d/d. $375 
incl ht/hw. Cail Eliz 277-1296 


BROOKLINE Collidge cnr 
Irg Vict, becoming feminist 
frpic. dk, sky-line view. no 
pkg. nsmkr, clean serv 
w/d. 6/1, $475. 731-0076 


BROOKLINE, Cldge Crnr 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


BROOKLINE, Cooldg Cnr, 2 
prof F sk F 27+ nonsmkr for 
1BR in Irg 3BR. Own ba, w/d 
$385 inc ht/hw. 734-5795 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge 

Cnr, rm w/prvt ba in big 
condo on T. Safe. ideal for 
rad stdt. $495 inci utils 
77-4371 


BROOKLINE-Coolidge 
Cornr. mature male prof 
large sunny 5BR tree-lined 
neighborhood, no smoking, 
htd, $380+ 277-7353. 
738-4413 


BROOKLINE Coolidge Cor. 
Rmte wntd to shr w/3 prof 
gay men. Lrg space in 2 fam. 
W/d, dw/d, nr T, nonsmkr. 
$500/mo. 731-6417 

Cnr 


BROOKLINE Cool 
1M/1F sk 1M/F for xtr Ig apt. 
Hdwd firs, prch, fun. 
731-0430 Flex date $374 
incids ht. 








details 


for 
251 Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 
Corner) 





BROOKLINE F fr Ig BR in 
sunny. spac 3BR nr B.C.D. 
Big kit. Ir, dr, prch, pkg. $392 
inc ht. 7/1 232-7806 


BROOKLINE-Iking for 
Prof/student to shr apt 
Close to C/D lines. For more 
info call 739-1177 


BROOKLINE-Lking for 
Prof/student to shr apt 
Close to C/D lines. For more 
info call 739-1177 


BROOKLINE Lrg Rm for rent 
in 4BR condo. Bay wndws, 
wrkng frpic, hdwd firs, 
across from D In, $450+ utils. 
734-1135. Avi 6/1 


BROOKLINE. Med area, 
resp indiv to shr renov 3br 
apt. nr T, pkg avi, $390 utils 
incl. 731-892! 


BROOKLINE-M/F to shr 
3BRs in hse nr Cool Crn, 
Brookline Vill, T, w/d $450 
incl ht/hw 734-2496 














COOLIDGE CNR 
NICE STREET 


BROOKLINE Nd rmte 7/1 
Lrg. snny 2BR condo 
w/prch, hdwd firs, Indry. 
safe. quiet st. B.C ins. $525 
inclds ht/hw/cble. 566-2361 
pkg avi 


BROOKLINE Nonsmkr 


734-1299msg/ 
232-0827h 451-4513w Ben 


BROOKLINE Nr Clev Circle 
2F stdnts/prof sk 2 same 
4BR condo, new bth & kit 
C.D line. No smkg, cin, quiet 
person $450 & $500 incl utils 
277-4809 or 508-790-1611 


BROOKLINE-Prof to share 
spacious 7 rm furn apt Nr C 
in Wash Sq. $350+ elec. No 
smkrs. 566-1252 


BROOKLINE, reliable M, 27 
sks M/F for Irg 2br nr T w/d 
balc. elev w tow $450/mo 
incl ht/hw 508-653-3995day 
734-3573eve John 


BROOKLINE Roommates 
wanted. Near MBTA. Stu- 
dents OK. Large, clean 
room. Call 232-6489 


BROOKLINE Seeks resp 
Stdnt/prof for Irg room in 
shared Beacon St. apt 
Lndry. dw/d. $365/mo. Nr T 
BU. 566-2803 


BROOKLINE Single mother 
(12 year old son) sks same to 
look for 4BR in Cool Cornr or 
Brook Vilg. 739-8332 


BROOKLINE VIILAGE- 1 F-1 
M sk easy-going F to shr Irg 
4 br apt in res area nr D line 
No smking, pets, temp or 
long term. $330 everything 
incid. avil now. 738-9214 Or 
734-1261 


BROOKLINE Village. 1M/F 
to shr quiet. sunny 3BR apt 
Pak view, nr Med Ctr and T 
$350/mo ht incid. Avail 6/15 
or 7/1. 277-9359 


BROOKLINE Vil, friendly 
M/F sks M/F 26+, nsmkg 
Spacs. sunny 3BR nr T. Avi 
6/1. $280+. Lee. 232-5135 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F fr 9 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. Frp! W/D Porch 
Prkg. $383+ No smk/pets 
Avi now. 232-3842 


BROOKLINE Vil/JP line-1M 
fr 2BR w/mod kit hdwd fl dw 
w/d wik to D, E, bus pk $400- 
$450 inc ht/hw avail 6/1 
w/fall optn 731-8066 


Brookline - WM, 44, bsmt apt 
nr Wash Sq sks quiet and 
tolerant M. Sm Bdrm, W/D, 
C&D access. 566-7008 from 
6pm Sun 5/26 $325 htd. 


CAMBRIDGE 1 M, 1F Ikng 
for 1M/F for Ig sunny BR in 
dupix. 5 min to Cent Sq. T. 
Nosmk $350. 876-0085 


CAMBRIDGE 1 prof F sk 
M/F for beaut 2BR apt. 
Dvway, hdwd firs, LR, DR, 
eat-in-kit, porches. 10 min to 
Harvard Sq. $445+. No 
smkrs. 576-1045 Joann 








| 
| 
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HARVARD SQ 
CAMBRIDGE 1BR and ba 
avi 9/1 in 3BR apt for 
nonsmkr M/F $500/mo icids 
ht/hw. 868-7317 





HARVARD 
SQUARE 


CAMBRIDGE 1 Rmte wtd 
M/F for open minded, alt, in- 
dep hsehid. in spac 4BR nr 
Harvard Sq. 661-8415 


CAMBRIDGE 2F, 39 & 42, sk 
1F 30+ beaut apt nr Inman 
Sq. Progrsv politics, prch, 
trees, vee — 


CAMBRIDGE- 2 F and cat 
seek 1 F for 3 br apt. nr T. Lg, 
sny, hdwd fis, w/d. $322/mo 
+ VY util, Avail immed. 
354-6858. 


CAMBRIDGE-2F sk F to shr 
apt. priv BR, no smkg, no 
pets. close to T, close to 
Central Sq. $350 incis ht & 
utils. 354-3792 


CAMBRIDGE- 2 M mid-30's 
want F 27+ to shr 3 br apt nr 
Cent. Sq. No smkrs,No pets. 
Avail. 6/1. 864-4409. 


CAMBRIDGE, 3B8R, 2F sk 
F/M. frpic, wd firs, porch, 

a Fees 6/1 or Use $333/mo 
incl ht/hw. 868-2190 


CAMBRIDGE 4-5 rooms avi 
in 6BR hse. Mod, all amens. 
Cls to Hrv Sq. Grt summer 
home. Cheap! 876-1279 














HARVARD SQ 
CAMBRIDGE, skg M rmmt 
for Irg sunny condo. Hdwd 
je deck, new kitch, track 
sfosing, Irg priv BR, 

$395/mo+utils. Mike (e & 
wkends) 617-547-9681. or 
weekdays, daytime only, 
508-256-6600 ext 7587 


CAMBRIDGE apt. Inman Sq. 
Sk young. prof/grad-new 
spacious 4B) 

$350 nosmk. Greg 864-6001 


CAMBRIDGE, at Porter, 2F 
sk F 25+. June/July 


wid, fully frnshd, 661- 1335 


CAMBRIDGE, East. F 
nonsmkr for 1BR in modrn 


Must be polit prog, Spanish 
speaking a plus. $300 & util 
491-664 


CAMBRIDGE Fresh Pond 
3BR in Irg snny 4BR apt 
Prch. pkg. conv to Harv Sq 
$400 each. 547-8197 


CAMBRIDGE F with cat sks 
nsmkg M/F 25+ to shr 
charming condo nr Harv Sq 
Priv bth, prchs, w/d, st pkg 
Exc loc. No more pets pis 
$500+ Avi 6/1. 576-6810 





CAMBRIDGE Harv/Port Sq 
1F for spac 2BR apt. Hdwd 
fis. w/d, yd. Pref prof 
nonsmkr. $425+. 497-4858 


CAMBRIDGE Harv Sq. Prof 
F. Spac, nice apt, Ig BR + 
study, wik-in cist, hdwd fis, 
deck. $490. 492-7133 Karen 


CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. Nr 








No sexists/racists 661-6604 


CAMBRIDGE M/F for Rent 
Cntrid 2BR. 1st fir, hdwd firs, 
cin. Irg kit, on Harv St/Cent 
Sq. $362/mo. 547-7410 6/1 


CAMBRIDGE N. Gay or bi M 








Call Dave 876-0182 
CAMBRIDGE - nr Central Sq 


4BR, 2 bath, apt w/ a 
$300+utils. Call 354-8581 


CAMBRIDGE, Nr Inman Sq.. 
Prof M sks 1M/F non-smkr, 
21-38. 2nd fir apt of ~3- 


w/ pntry, porch, Indry, lim- 
ited storage. Good cond. Off 
st pkg. 5 min to bus, or 
20min to T. No pets. $375 
incl util. Call Lou 354-1488 


CAMBRIDGE-nr MIT, M, 
43+F, 26. sk 1F. (prefer 
Asian), rmmt to shr 3BR no 
smk/pets $184+ ut 492-4208 


CAMBRIDGE-nsmkr to shr 
Irg renovtd top fir apt w/2 full 
ba, w/d, secure strge 
$600/mo + ut, 864-7264 


CAMBRIDGE N. Snny 2BR 
in beaut cond. Hdwd fis 


Avi 7/1 $400+ 868-9644 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Bi M sks 
1 prof F/M for cin, cmftble 
3BR. Conv to T and shops 
on quiet st, $355+. Mark 


pkng, Indry, ac, nr T, & 
incl ht/hw, 876-2730 





CAMBRIDGE Prtr Sq. Prof 
M sks M/F 30+ to shr Irg 
2BR. $300+ utils. Avi 4/1. No 
pets/smks. 876-8248 


CAMBRIDGE Rmte for furn 
sunny 2.5BR apt. F nsmkr, 
resp. $375+ utils. Avail 6/15 
or 7/1. Judy 576-3470 


CAMBRIDGE Seeking M/F 
30+, Irg apt. Close to Harv 
Sq Rent incids ht/hw. Avail 
after 6/17. Daniel 576-6790 


CAMBRIDGE-1BR av! in btfl 
3BR condo, grt vw, all amen, 
pkg, nr T, $467+utils, 
491-4584e msg 253-5115 


CAMBRIDGE/Som-M or F 


= 














CAMBAIDGE/SOM. Sk 
rmmte for qt, sny 4 rm apt, 
M/F smkr ok. $270/mo + util. 
Call 628-2499. 


so MEM DOE nny, 


spacious, quiet rm in 4BR 
apt. on Camb/Som line. 
15min walk to Harv Sq. Aval 





628-9132 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville-irg 
sunny rm avi, spac, 3BR apt, 
nr T & bus, $350/mo+utils, 
avi 5/18 628-3970 











CAMBRIDGE Sublet room in 
beautiful 3BR flat. Close to 





2ba loft-style apt $400/mo. 
no sec dep, summer only. 
resp GM perf, 494-6682 


CANTON 2 M/F for 2BRS in 
18th Century farmhse w/ 2 
others. Nr Comutr rail. 1BR 
$220 and 1BR $260 + elec. 
Avail Now! 821-4236 


CANTON Mod 2BR, Ivg rm, 





5pm at 821-0233 


CHARLESTOWN $400 
1 professional female 
seeks same to share 2 
bedroom house. Call Heidi 
S. at 329-6000, 242-4482 





T & dwntwn. No smk/pets 
$475+ 242-0316 


NVY YD ON WATER 
CHARLESTOWN- M/F to 


shr 2 br Town-Hse w/ M.28. 
Harbor vws, priv deck, fp, 
w/d. w-w, priv. ba, a/c, wk to 
T/Boat. Avail now. $750 + 
Scott. (H) 241-9567 


CHARLESTOWN M sks M/F 
unfurn rm in qt 3firhse nr T + 
MIT no smks/pets, w/d+st 
or av now $350+ 242-8580 


Charlestown-M to shr 2BR 
condo. W/D. pkg, nr T. Huge 
deck w/grt city vus 
$500/mo. neg 242-9764 


CHARLESTOWN Totally re- 
nov 2BR + den. W/d, dw 














CHELMSFORD-nsmkr, 2BR 
2ba. w/d. pool, tennis, a/c. 
$400/mo+ 1/2 ut, avi 5/1, 
own 2 cats, (508) 256-3776 


CHELSEA 3rd to share 
sunny 9RM apt weats at st nr 
T w/d micro cbie a/c 
nonsmkr $350 inc ht/hw 
889-6501 Iv msg 884-3890 


CHELSEA, rmmte to shr 
2brm, mod K&B, Indry fac, nr 
T. $295inc! ht + sec, Valerie, 
247-8957wrk or 884-1451 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE, 2M 
sk quiet, resp prof M for Irg 
3BR, avi immed. $350. (h) 
731-2779, (w) 647-8358 


DERRY, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE-M/F avi June 1, 2BR 
lux dpix, Irg rm, fam rm, 
grge. 1.75 acres, $400+/mo 
call & lve msg, David (603) 
432-4477 


MEETING HOUSE HILL 6 
rm 2BR prv = views, off st 





DORCHESTER GM seeks 
same to share lg sunny 2BR 
W/d. d/w. porch, sm yard 
$325+ Lve msg pis 
288-2729 


DORCHESTER M/F for 
coop hsehid, $295+ phn/mo 
$100/wk Smk/pets OK 
288-9861 Nr T Fields Crnr 


DORCHESTER, quiet M/F to 
share 3BR near Fields 
Corner. $167/mo+and sec 
After 6p, 282-9210 


EAST BOSTON 3BR apt 
2RMS avi June 1 $225 per 
room, non smokers, no pets 
2 min to T. 567-2287 


EVERETT 2F rmtes wntd. Nr 
Maliden/Everett line 
Please call 617-381-0067 
$362.50+ utils 


EVERETT- M/F tolivew/2M 
musicians & cat on qt st. Nr 
Bus,|dry food.packy; smkg 
ok. $225/mo. No util 
389-9404, Jim or Scott 


FENWAY F to share 2BR 
w/same. Hw floor, sunny, 
pool. Near T, Copley, NU, 
BU. 5/1 $400 262-6270 


FRAMINGHAM- GWM sks 
resp rmmte to shr 2 br, 2 ba, 
kit, Ig LR apt. Complete 
wkout/rec area. Bus & trains 
avail, malls close. 25 min dr 
to Boston. $438 +. Cail Bill 
508-879-8604 














«4 





INMAN SQUARE-2 prof F 
seek 3rd to share ig. apt 
Walk to Harvard. $325 
776-7362 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F for 


3BR on quiet st, sunprch, 
frpic, hw firs. 2cats, no more 
pets/smkrs $325. 524-3302 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rmmte for 


June/July, Vry irg sunny apt, 
quiet rd, 5 min to T, Bay 
wndws, shr w/3GM 
$280/mo+ utils. 522-1357 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smoking, 
semi-veg household. $295 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN, lux 2 stry 

condo nr T, pond, univstys. 

w/d, tile, K&B, jaccuzzi, 

porches, pkg negot. Safe re- 

laxed, free off-st PF racg drug 
free, $350+, 52: 


JAMAICA PLAIN Room 
$250+ utils. Short or 
term occ OK. Call 
9AM-11PM 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN Nice 2 
bedroom apt to share with 
800 sq ft studio space near 
the pond, 39 bus, orange 
line. $400 John 983-0823 





TUDOR CHARM 
JAMAICA PLAIN, huge, 
sunny 3BR dpix (7 rm), 
porches, hdwd firs, nr pond, 
on T. Ask neat, quiet 
nonsmkg F. $330+. 
269-1910, 524-2187 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 
sunny hse nr Pond, hdwd fis, 
2prchs, ig grdn, rasp & 
Strawbrys, flowers, 1F, 1M 
sk 1F, $300+ 522-8510 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Nr pd & T. 
Prof M sks 1 M/F for beaut 2 
br, 1 1/2 ba, hdwd, 2 fp, w/d. 
$550 + Craig, 522-05: 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F sks F for 
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JAMAICA PLAIN-$262+ 6/1, 
1BR in 4BR apt, sunny, 
hdwd firs, prch, 2bths, ige 
bsmt for music/ art/ big yd. 
beant, qt nbhd, nr pk, nr T, 
522-3090 


$290 inc elec 983-5291 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 M/F for 3 
Bdrm near Pond & close to 
T. with washer & garden! 
$266+ David/Mary 522-5765 


JAMAICA PLAINS- F 35+ to 
=— Ivi ‘gg 7-10 min. 
to For. His 

smkg. Car ie ‘eee Avi. 
beg. Jn. Ji. Or Sept. call 
Susan 522-9299:anytime. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Ig mod 
3BR, porch, yard, next to 
new condo, $225+, non- 
smkr 734-7928 983-9268 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1 F/M for 
2RMS plus porch and gar- 
age in 2 fam hse. W/d, yard, 
nr T. pets neg. 522-810 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M/F sks 
3rd rmmte for 3BR hse nr T 
Avi now. Call Rick 522-1135 
$330+ utils 


JAMAICA PLAIN-2 easygo- 
ing M sk 1M/F for 38R. 
quiet. hdwd fis, cls to T. no 
pets/smk $333+ 524-3259 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Rmmte 
wanted this year, Irge 4 brm 
apt on 2 firs, nice place $279 
+ util. 337-1654. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2GM_ sk 




















nr to T, Indr, safe nghbhd, 
nosmkg, 522-3208 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Mature, 
resp. non-smkg M/F for 
spac cin 2 br; short or long 
term. $350/mo, neg. Avi 7/1 
524-1417 


JAMAICA PLAIN, co-op hse 

of 6 sks 3 resp new mem- 

bers avi 7/1. Reas rent. Call 
524-2147 


JAMAICA PLAIN Rmte for 
sunny 2BR condo nr pond 
Lndry, nr bus/stores 
$390/mo incids all. 353-2780 
work 522-2447 home 








JAMAICA PLAIN, LUX 
Skg 2M/F for indep’ frndly, 
spac, mod 3brm, 2bth, sunn y 
apt. qt nghbrhd, nr Pond & 
g deck, — w/d, 
$350+, 522-917 


JAMAICA PLAIN- Sny 2nd fir 
apt. pond side, 6rms w/ 3 br 
Lkg for 1 rmmte, prof 
25+,close to Med area by 
Bus. strtg immed. $360/mo. 
incl ht. 524-8346. 


JAMAICA PLAIN - Grt deal! 3 
Brs avail for shr. Nr T, shop- 
ping. Indry. $280/each, incl 
utils. Avail immed. 522-1383 


LAKEVILLE Looking for neat 
professional M to rent 1BR 
in private country 10 room 
home. Use of all facilities 
Call (508) 947-6946 


LOWELL, M sks 1M/F for 
sny Ig 2BR 2BA lux apt 
Resp gt no-smk. D/d, w/d 
pkg i g m. No pets. Avi 
6/1, inc ht/AC 
861 ‘55620 508-458-1403e 





hted, July 1. 397-6761 


MALDEN-F & 2cats sks 1 to 
2 nsmkrs 25+ for Irg 3BR, 
yd, wik to T, hdwd firs, $350 
incl ht/hw, 321-5039 


MALDEN, F rmate sks M/F 
to shr Irg sunny 3br apt grea’ 
views of Boston rent $360 
neg 321-5976 


MALDEN F rmte for 3BR apt 
24+. 2 biks to Orng line 
$250+ Call Marina or 
MaryBeth 321-3266 eves 


MALDEN- F seeks same to 
share apt nr train, $350 inc 
utils & indoor ay No 
pets. 324-1662 after 


MALDEN Line. 2F sk M/F 
nonsmoker share 3BR 
townhouse conv to orange 
line 275+ 665-1342 


MALDEN, Nsmkng F to shr 
2BR apt. Lv rm, dr, new 
kitch, 2 err hdwd firs, 
offst wi/d 

Saonjmo+uni 322-9390 


MALDEN-prof F, mod frnshd 
2BR, 1.5ba, w/d, dw/d, 
ht/hw, ac, pkng, pool, sauna, 
bus/T, $450, ‘avi 6/t, 6/15, or 
7/1 324-9780 


MEDFORD-1M, 1F mid 20s 
sk M/F to shr 3 BR apt av 6/1 
$275 inc ht/hw. Nsmkr only. 
Nr T, w/d. 391-5603 


con a 
as s lor Ir 
sunny 9°30R nr Tufts. No 

mk/pets $325+ utils 
395- 28 Avi 5/15 





' MEDFORD 2M sk 1M/F to 


shr Ig ~y 7RM apt. hdwd 
firs, nw ktch, 2 prchs, nr 
T/bus, avi Jn ist. $270+. 
391-7627 


MEDFORD- 


AT LOCATION 
2M/F 25+, non smk, to shr, 3 
fir, 9 rm hse. Nr bus, O-T & 
93. 3 Irg brs, liv rm, din rm, & 
att stor. w/d, on str prk, $375 
+ 1/3 util. avail immed, 


MEDPORD Ma? sks M/F 


30s. Reliable NS: es 
arts/spirituality; 

substance problems. Spac 
2BR apt; comf Ig rm/adeq 
clos space. Safe/quiet/clean 
res area. Nr major Rtes & 
MBTA, shops/serv. Avail 
now: Rent $300+. ARNE 

391-8712. 


MEDFORD, Newly ren BR in 
Irg apt w/d, sundeck, Nr bus 
line, +util Dan 391-6966 
or Tom 438-9469 after 5pm 


MEDFORD-rmmte to shr Ir 





$305+utils, 3 
(508) 664-1209 





. 
M/F raitats to shr tt sny 2BR 1st 
fir w/1M. Off ry w/d, nr 
roc. 94, 80, bus, train. 
+ 395-7146 


NAHANT- Shr 3 BR apt 


quiet private, $350 or $550+ 
util, avail immed. 581-5235 


SONA’ ANH 
NASHUA-skng GM to shr 
2BR apt, avi immed, 





NATICK-F30 sks 1F to shr 
2+BR duplex sunny, pty 
furn. wsher a to ctr 

T $360-400+ (508) 651-3802 


NEWTON 1BR avi in 3BR 


617-873-4243 9 to 5pm 


NEWTON 6/1: 2 nonsmkg F 
sk prof F for big, quiet, EY 
bright 3BR. W/d, pkg, nr 
$350+. 332-0475 


NEWTON Cntr, 2M sk M/F 
- + for 3br condo 2.5bth, nr 

prkg, no smkg/pets. 
Saedyme, avl 7/1, 965-1837 


NEWTON CORNER Prof F 


$450+ Avi 6/1 (flex) 
nosmk/pets. 332-1744 


NEWTON CTR. 2F for 4BR 
hse. 1 min to T, 128, pike. 
Pkg. $310+. Avi 7/1 and 8/1. 
Nsmkr. 244-5971/573-7409 


NEWTON M/F wtd for 3BR 
apt. W/d, hdwd firs, pkg, 
pool. $350 ht incid. Avi 6/1 or 
7/1. 332-9943 Ive msg 


NEWTONVILLE-F 26+, 


hse. off st pkg, dw/d, w/d, 
dng rm, hdwd firs, "9 prch, 
cls to cmmtr rail and shppng, 
$370/mo+ut, 969-8312 


NEWTONVILLE- Prof F, 37 
skg same 32+ for spac, 2 br 
apt. No On oe. Avail 7/1 
$512 incl ht. 969-2957. 


NEWTONVILLE Rmmte 
needed for spac hse, walk to 
T and Commtr rail. Rent 
$340/mo. Call 332-4298 


NEWTON, 1M sks F/M 25+ 
Quiet, resp, ez going non- 
smkr for frndly indep Ig 
sunny 7rm hse, oak firs, Mod 
bthrm, porch, pkg, Nr T, Pike 
$399 + util Scott 969-1969 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent GWM rmte. No 
smkg/ drugs. Luxurious 
country livin Refs req 
Steven (508) 664-4443. 


NORTH READING-st hse, 
3BR. yd, w/d, dw, iJ tin frm 
Bos off 93, $375 if cl utils 
(508) 468-5192 


NORTH READING- hr hse, 
3BR. yd, w/d, dw, 1 »min frm 
Bos off 93, cal (508) 


NORWOOD, M sks ™ 25-30, 
easy-going respons, quiet, 
down-to-earth type to shr 
frnshd 2BR mod apt 
$375/mo incl al. Pkg, w/d, 
a.c., cable, & many extras 
EZ access to T & major rts 
Smkr OK. No drugs, alcohol, 
or pets. 762-6728 


PEABODY Rmte to shr 
beaut 4 Ivly twnhse w/ 2 
others. Pool, tnnis_ crts 
$475+utis. Pls call 
508-535-1944 


QUINCY-2 prof M Iking to fill 
3rd spot in ocean front hse. 
Gd cond, off str prk, qut 
neigh, $290 + util. Call eves. 
328-7227 


QUINCY-Gay or strght, 2BR 
2ba, mstly frnshd, w/d 
dw/d, pool, hot tub, hith club 
pkng. nr T, asap, $480/mo 
call Peter 774-1775 


QUINCY, North. Beaut, 1/2 
month free rent, avail ASAP, 
nr T, beach. Pkg, hdwd firs, 
w/d, 1F for 2BR_ apt 
$398/mo + utils. 984-0372 


QUINCY, single person to 
shr frnshd 2BR 2ba apt, 
convt to all major rts, red line 
T stns & shoppng. Amenities 
incl safe, secure & free pkg, 
Indry facil, swimming pool & 
tennis courts. $100/wk+ last 
mo dep. Mike, 545-7100, 
770-3347 Iv msg 


to share 2br, 1 1/2 bath. 
$350 inc ht. no smk/drugs. 
Avi now 986-7576 





REVERE 

Clean, modern bedroom 
apt, all furnished, utilities, 
housewares, cable TV in- 
cluded. Avail 6/1 $380. Call 
286-1808 





ROCKPORT 
GWM 38 prof sks sme 2 shr 


Ig secluded 2BR 2.5 bth hse 
in quiet rural area w ocen vu. 
Fpic, LR, DR, eatin kit, den, 
w/d. $600+utils. 
508-546-9207 


ROSLINDALE-2Fs skng F 
for 3BR, nsmkr/no pets, 
w/d, quiet sfe strt, nr 
commtr rail, $235/mo+ 

utils, 469-9512 


ROSLINDALE-4BR in nice 

old sng! fam hse, M/F a 

2M or F, nsmkr, pkg, nr 

bus Aboretum, w/d, dw, 

frpic, Ivng rm, prches, 
25+, 323-5344 





RO ALE 
Gay rmmt to shr new luxury 
aa tae ping 3 oy 2 ba, 
yard, Indry rm, fully equpt 
kitch. pkg, nr T. $400/mo. 
Call Fred, 522-9698 


ROSLINDALE-M23 nonsmkr 
sks rmmt for "a 5rm_ apt. 

rvwy, porch, nr — fis 
$225+ util. Bob 325-1288 


ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mature F to share furnished 
apt. Close to T $240+ utils. 
Avail now! Call 327-8031 


ROSLINDALE-Sk rmmt 2 shr 
3BR apt nr T. Nice ngbrhd. 
$60/wk + utils or by month. 
Call 325-9377 now. 


ROSLINDALE Sng mom, 
semi veg, meditator sks 
nonsmkg hsemtes, w/d, 
nr T. inc utils. 327- 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
SOMERVILLE 1BR avi in 
2BR apt. 5 rms $400 ht/hw 


incld. Balc, Idry rm, cls to 
pubic trans. Susan 623-8117 


SOMERVILLE, 1br ay! in Irg, 
cin. sunny 2br apt, nr T, avi 
imm, pkg, 300/mo, 
776-7401 


SOMERVILLE - 1M/1F sk 
M/F for ig rm in Davis Sq 
house. Pkg, 3 min wik to T 
Avail 6/15, lease opt 9/1. 
$350. 666-9637. No smkers. 
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seek human nice pad great 
price 2RMS $240/$280 
Spacious & sunny! 623-1524 


SOMERVILLE- 2F/1Msk1 
F/M. 28-40, for small 10 by 8 
br w/ loft in Ig hse. $225 + 
util. Call Laura, 666-0222 


SOMERVILLE 2F sk 2F Prtr. 
Davis Sq T. Hrd wd firs w/d 
porch nosmok/pets $350+ 
625-2564 


SOMERVILLE 2F nsmkrs 

4+ sk M/F for 3BR nr T 

Lrg apt. cin, safe. $267+ 
628-9584 


SOMERVILLE-2M sk M/F 











nN 





No smk/pet $250+ 776-3294 
SOMERVILLE-3M 1F anc 


T. w/on st pkg, $275/mo+ut 
Call 628-259 


SOMERVILLE-3M_ sknc 

1M/F. apt to shr nr bus lines 

$250+ util, $250 sec 
625-7047 


SOMERVILLE-3M 1F and 
cat Ikng for M/F to shr 5BR 
apt. w/d, nr Davis/Porter Sq. 
T. w/on cin $275/mo+ ut. 
Call 628-259 


SOMERVILLE-avi June 1, in- 
dep easy-gng F sks nsmk 
rmmte for Irg sunny 2BR off 
Medford st, bckyd, w/d, 2 
neutered cats. $292.50+, 
call 628-4271 lve msg please 


SOMERVILLE-Camb/Som 
line. 1M or F to shr w/3M, 
$260/mo+utils, av! immed 
628-8026 


SOMERVILLE-Davis, 2F sk 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 
3bicks to T, 1M sks 2Fs/1M, 
frndly. progrssv semi-coop, 
$300/mo+, 628-2885 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq. F 
sks rmte for 2BR apt. 7 rms, 
top 2 firs of hse. Very spac, 1 
min wik to T, w/d. Cats OK 
Nsmk 6/1 $350+ 666-2521 


SOMERVILLE Davis T. Lg 4 
to 5BR apt. 2 prchs, 2 ba, 
sunny, hdwd fis, avi 6/1, 
$290/mo. 


pil | 
SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 
for large sunny 5 room, 2 
bdrm apt. W/d, porch, pkg 
$350+ utils 625-5046 


SOMERVILLE F rmte 25+ 
nonsmkr for sunny 2BR 
hdwd fis, nr T, pkg. $300+ 
utls. 628-3258 


SOMERVILLE, F to shr 
sunny, large, quiet, 4br, nr 
Prt T, hdwd fis, skylt, 
baywndws, frnt/bck baic, 
trees in yd, $300+ call 
623-8422 or 666-2542 








SOMERVILLE- Large Sunny 
front BDR in group house 
W/D porch HW firs NEAR T 
$225 P5628 3452/628-9752 


SOMERVILLE, Irg suny rm, 
shr apt w 3 + cat. yrd, w/d, 
str prk, avil 6/1. $300 +. 
666-4005 


SOMERVILLE M/F. 254 
nsmkr to share huge 3BR: 
Hdwd fis, stain glass, prch. 
$367 incis all utils 666-4169 


SOMERVILLE- M/F fo: 
sunny apt 10-12 min to T 
$300/mo. Avail immed. Cal 
625-3951. 


SOMERVILLE, Nr Davis. ¢! 
resp women and a kid sk F 
nonsmkr 25+ for progrsv 
home. Big suunt apt, hdwd 
fis. $310+ utls. 776-2103 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts. 
Davis Sq, - BR in 6 person 
apt, w/d, dw. $295 util inc. 
Cali 628-3246 


SOMERVILLE, nsmkr pay 
to shr Ig sunny 2brm ai 
Davis T, w/d, yrd. $3 3, 
617-623-2085 


SOMERVILLE One room- 
mate needed for 3BR apt. 
Avail immed, 15 min walk 
from Harvard. Lrg livin 
space, quiet nghbrhd. $3: 

+ utils. Ken 625-6760 


OMERVILLE Porter Sq. 
Quiet 3BR apt near T. W/d 
M/F nonsmkr. $290+ Call 
625-9523 


SOMERVILLE Rmte for 

renovated sunny 3BR. on 
bus line. Hdwd firs. deck. 
cabinet kit. $280. 666-0800 


SOMERVILLE 























2) 


RMMTEWTD | 
for 1BR in apt in hse in quiet 
nghbrhd. Remodid in ‘89, 


pkg. mins from bus, yrd, pets 
pe $425/mo. Av! Exp 
666-5696 


SOMERVILLE Shr luxury 
condo. 3 fis, w/d, frpic, pkg. 
bus. decks. 2 rms avi. Smail/ 
Irg. Nr Harv 628-0476 Beth 





NO DEP W/REF 
SOMERVILLE-sk F/M for Ig 
3 bdrm nr T/bus hdwd firs, 
off st park $215+ $235+, call 
776-8581; 547-4646 


to shr beaut, spac, snny, 
2BR. Ivrm, darm, irg avi BR, 
w/d. drway pkg, Irg yrd, nr 
Dvs T. nosmk/pets. $325+ 
low utils. Pls call Leon 
617-776-5527 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq, Ir 
BR in beaut quiet top-fir 3B 
apt. Lndry facil, pkg, ys incl. 
$370 negot. 623-6425 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq. 1-2 
M/F for 3BR. All hdwd, eat- 
in-kit. lvrm, dnrm, prch, avail 
immed. $250+. 628-6790 


SOMERVILLE Union SQ Sk 
F str/bi/i nsmkr 22-34. 4BR 
2fir semiveg/coop Big rm 
$347 Cat 6/1 623-7595 


SOMERVILLE-Union Sq, 
2rms avi in 3BR apt. quiet 
nrgbhd, w/d, hdwd firs, 
$300+ utils, negot, nr bus. 
T. Bill 623-2486 


SOMERVILLE Seek 2 for big 
4BR. sunny, 2firs, nsmkr, 
pgs gy on semi-veg co- 
op. pl buses, $340/mo. 
623- Pass 


SOUTH END, Gray St, 1GM/ 
GF to shr beaut 2BR mod 
twnhse duplx. $575/mo inc 
ht. Sumr sbit OK. 482-6266 


SOUTH END M/F to share 




















incid utls. 451-6727 


SOUTH END. Neat, non- 
smk wnted to shr suny, spc. 
4 br apt nr T, $350 mo, ht 
incd. Call Jon at 262-4758 


SOUTH END, resp M/F 
rmmte needed ASAP for 
2BR apt. $317/mo +sec de- 
posit. Nr T & Buses. 
859-8006 


SOUTH END-sunny 3800 sq 
loft w/hdwd, av! immed to 

shr w/2, $600 + space avi for 

prits w/frght elvtr 423-7916 











SO WEYMOUTH AREA 
Prof GWM 30's looking to rm 
w/ quiet similar non-smoker. 


preferered. 
B17. 740-2851 thanks 


STONEHAM, 3brms, hdwd 
firs, 2ivrms, 2bths, dnrm, 





$300+ utils, Renato 
279-0106 
SWAMPSCOTT 


pets. $420 + util 598-4586 
WALTHAM 2 mi from Mass 





$220+ utils. 893-2992 


WALTHAM 2 prof M seek 
1M/F for large 3BR. $333 
incls all! Porch, w/d, dw, 
ceil fans. 647-5436 


WALTHAM, 3br duplex, off- 








$200+ utils, 894-6461 


WALTHAM BR + adjoining 
space in 3BR flat. Resid 
area, full kit, shr with 1M 1F. 
Avi immed $284+ 891-4539 





location, $400/mo+ 
tub, call Bob 891-0579 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 
for 2BR condo. A/c, pool, 
security. $100/week. ° Call 
647-1938 Ive msg 


YARD & FLOWERS 
WATERTOWN 1F & 1M sk 2 


frndly, respons! for 10rm 
clean hse. Porch, Ig yd, 
much storge, w/d, p png nr T, 
no smk/pt, $375+ 926-0075 


WATERTOWN 1M Psych 


$312+ utils. Avi 6/15 or 7/1. 
Lve msg, Kevin 926-0261 


porches, strge, $300+1/3 
utils, 6/1 & 7/1, 924-7472 


. WATERTOWN, 2M sk re- 


pkg, Irg storage 
space, frplc, no reat 
$357+. Avi now. 924 


WATERTOWN, 2prof F & 
icat sk 1F 28+ to shr sunny 
3br apt nr T, must be indep, 
respnsbl, nosmoke, quiet, 
$268+, avi 9/15, 926-6032 


WATERTOWN 2 prof m/f to 
share 3BR apt in Sq. 


Aft 6pm or wknds 


———— 
WATERTOWN 2 thoughtful, 


joy 
Ivng w/ other sks M/F prof 
w/ similar qualities to lv in 
Ivly 7 rm apt. W/d, dw, pkg, 
nr T. $366+ utils. 923-2125 


pattern 
WATERTOWN, 3 frndly F 
mid-20's seek 4th to shr 


spcs, semi-coop home. Neat . 


rd. grden, off st prkg, Nr T, 
Yoo7% for 6/1 No pets, no 
smokers please 926-0009 


SSS 
WATERTOWN Alive, aware, 
alliterative F prof, and 2 17 
YO cats, seek, ailurophite 
M/F 25+ to shr rg, 
ing. Victorian aj 00+ 
percent utils. 9: 4-1801 


WATERTOWN/ Belmont. 
Prof M/F nonsmkr. 2BR, 
prkg. sun dck. No pets 
$400+ utils. Call 484-1405 


WATERTOWN, F 28+ to shr 
sunny, furn 5 rm apt. Porch, 
hrdwd firs $400+ 924-2289 


WATERTOWN-M F nsmkr to 


ssh 
. wR 











shr 3BR apt w/yd grge strge, 
nr T. cats ok $308, avi 6/1, 
926-8387 





WATERTOWN, M/F rmmt, 
3BR dpix. No pets, 10 min to 
T. Quiet clean resp 25+. 
$2731. Mike/Suzi, 926-0698 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr in 
relaxed creative environ- 
ment. Nr Mt Auburn St, safe. 
parking. $250+. 924-5071 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
cin sunny 3br apt w/ 2Ms, 
$225+, music/audio wel- 
come. 923-2124 
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WATERTOWN- M to shr irge 
4 brm hse w/ 3 prof. 

28-32. Bus to Harv. Sq. W/D 
Frpl,+ amen. No pets/smks. 
Avi 5/1-6/1 370+. 924-2320 


WATERTOWN Prof M nsmkr 
25-38 to shr 2BR ~ Pkg, . 
dw. ac, nr T. rt Ay . extra 
rm $400+ 926-3023 


WATERTOWN-rmmte to shr 
btful frnt & back yard, a/c, 


w/d, bsmnt, nr bus, 
$450+utils, 924 4-0808 

WATERTOWN-Shr 2-3 br w/ 
tots of — yd,wd,prch,nr 


fatty 25 or 
e508, ‘or 2. 926-4009 
WATERTOWN-shr Irg sunny 
BR w/1F in 2fam hse, Oak. 


ge area off Mt auburn st, 
. hdwd firs, porches. no 


pets nr T, F btwn 27-35, 
56+, 926-3904 


WATERTOWN Sq. 1BR in 
5BR co-op hse. Pkg, yd, 
. Neo-liberal, conv. 
24+ utils. For 5/1 
924-0726 


WATERTOWN Summer rm- 


mins to Harv. Sq. $390-425 
or bo/mo. 926-5660 


WATERTOWN, M/F to rent 1 
rm in 2br apt. Garden, piano, 
fpric. $350/motutis. 
926-9816 

















WEST MEDFORD- 2 M, 20's 
skg rmmte to shr 3 br hse, 

renov, w/d, d/w. ac, w- 
, mr T. $300 + 





WEST ROXBURY 2Fs sk 
= nsmkrs/pets, safe 

gbrhd, off-st pkg $2 $278mo 
pap mid June 323-2223 


WINCHESTER M/F 25 to 30 
to shr 2BR apt. Avail 7/1, 
very low rent + utils. Call 
Greg at 721-4839 





ALL 
THAT 
JAZZ 


FOR THE 
WHO - WHAT- WHERE 
CHECK 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
JAZZ SECTION 
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ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 

267-1234 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth or For- 
mer Managi irector, Al- 
ley Theatre. 6341 


AUDIO VISUAL 


ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


SELL YOUR BOOK! 
\f your manuscript is 
saleable, ERATO House Lit- 
erary Consultants will sell it 
for you. If it is not salable, 
ERATO House will tell you 
what to do to make it salable. 
For full free no-obligation de- 
tails. write ERATO House 
Litary Consultants. PO Box 
39669. Baltimore MD 21212 


AUDITIONS 


AUDITION rivate 
coaching and audition 

preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 

Appleby. Former Managing 








Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 
ACTORS WORKSHOP 


Register now summer terms 
start July 8. Basic and ad- 
vanced stage. commercial 
acting including soaps, full 
time program for high school 
Students, evening and week- 
end classes also starting 
Call_for free brochure 
423-7313. 40 Boylston St 
Boston 


Actor to portray Abe Lincoin 
for Sept. show. Contact 
Brad eves 508-256-2939 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition Tuesday 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe. Camb. 661-0993 


Evita” Riverside Theatre 

Works is now casting for 
Evita’ opening September 
7. For more info and audition 
times call 361-7024 


Fenway Players casting 
The Magpies of Copen- 
hagen’ Romantic mystery 
Actresses under 35, actors 
over 30. 1 Male part to play 
dwarf with trained voice. Be- 
hind-scenes people also 
Dir. 469-3079 or Prod 
262-6609 or 923-5375 





RENT THAT APARTMENT! 
Phoenix readers are young, 
educated. and mobile. 
Reach them with a 

REAL ESTATE Classified 


international Telegram 
Service Co. is now accepting 
applications for singe 
balloon deliveries, M& 
dancers. Work in the exciting 
entertaimnent industry flex- 
ible summer hours call Mon- 
Fri no exp nec 965-TELE 


MIT Community Players. 
Once Upon A Matress’ 
Directed by Ronni Marshak. 
Musical Direction by Bruce 
Herrick. MIT Student Center 
West Lounge. 6/10-11, 
7-10pm. Bring prepared 
song. For info call 734-9566 


Non-equity summer music 
theatre providing salaries 
and housing seeks Music Di- 
rector/Accompianist. Cor- 
reographer/Musical Actress 
Black Male and Female sing- 
ing actors. Rehearsals June 
18 pixs and resumes to 
Green Mountain Guild Box 
695 Pittsfield, VT 05762 


Producer seeks vocalists for 
international record deal 
Call 247-8689 after 6pm 


Singers/Piano Play- 
erejCnrrics for possible TV 
appearance on Star Search 
and Comedy Connection 
Call Starsearchers Lounge 
925-1602 for more info. 


SUM. ACT. CLINIC 
CALL: FREE CLASS 


Also: Ongoing eve. classes 
Phil Mallet Film, Newton 
Audition Req. 508-756-4702 


Comics & Acts: For musical 
revues Aud Wed 9pm Ken- 
dall Cafe, Camb 661-0993 


ACTORS’ SEMINAR 
Two exp. theatre profs share 
how to get a career rolling in 
Boston. Self-promo, audi- 
tions, theat/film, netwks, etc. 
Don't learn the hard way. En- 
roliment imtd. Sun June 2, 
2-6pm The Voice Studio. Call 
536-4553 after 3pm. 











FEMALE LEAD 


VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
ing auditions for 
female’ — — for 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 
on national tour. 
revious experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
uisite; we are 








FASHION 
MODELS 
NEEDED 


Call Jeff 
at New Talent Inc. 


617956605901 





THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
MUSIC & ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7. Improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and de- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching with Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby. Former Managing Di- 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


GIGS 
30 blues band looking for 


reliable bass player to join us 
in developing quality sound 
for gigs in the New England 
area. Call John 969-0767 


Pro id gtr avi w/ chops, 
transp. pro gear, attitude, 
\king for serious prgrsve hd- 
rock. hi-energy band or situ- 


ation Call Bobby 
617-773-2368 
A vocalist w/ R&B in- 


fluences. for establd Boston 
orig band. Exp pros only 
(508) 668-6324 Iv mssg 


BAND SEEKS 
and wi 
producer/manager seeks 
drummer. Goal oriented, or- 


iginal, alternative vein 
326-0901 


BASSIST WANTED 
By original/cover rock band 
Powerglide with CD/ tape re- 
lease. 508-263-5518 


BASSIST 
w/exper, skill, Dk vox. fret- 
less. sks extra work. Studio. 
partime, sub etc. all styles 
call page 3940013. save ad 
for ref 


BASSIST WNTD 
The Tiles nd bass, M or F. 


age 20-26 to ply. orig alt rck, 
must have equip trans com- 
mittment, call Mike 662-8694 
or Bruce (508) 582-6454 


Lookg for keyboardist 
w/background vocals/ time/ 
a. 6) 4°03 = 
cation/experience/creativity 
We have songs, demo, spce 
intrst Lv msg 522-2588 


Bass a desired, many 
adds for BP's but if you want 
to rock this band’s for U no 
limits. 787-0338 


Bass plyr who sings lead, 
has energy, trans, gd equip 
and chops needed for Curtis 
Knight Band. 508-667-6611 


Bass wntd for orig band into 
tribe-Tmuses-Pixies. 
gigs/studio soon. Pis be 
dedicated. (508) 649-3284 


Beautiful girl singer, Watt 
Depeche-mode-infi-synths; 





world-class music. Kristin 
508-927-6240 
Boston based hard rock 


— sks road crew. Must be 
2 es dedi- 
a A Also sk 
drum tech. Will train. Tracy 
324-2587 


Butch is looking for a drum- 
mer. if you can't play the 
blues, the real blues, please 
don't call. 776-1427 


SONGWRITERS 


Do Your Demos At The 
SOUND MARKET 
* IN 
HARVARD SQUARE 


$8.50/hr Intro Special. 
Keyboards & Drum Tracks 
Are Free Of Charge. 
8 Track MIDI Recording. 


SOUND MARKET 
547-0851 


Classic hits rock band sks 
drummer-vocalist for gigs 
No alcohol or drugs. Call 
Kevin 344-5825 


CONTAGIOUS, SEEKS 

Serious Id vox for heavy 
groove mti, slightly alt orig 
bnd. Must be creative w/vox 
melodies, have strng stge 
presence, a job, and a desire 
to get signed. Call Jim 
508-583-6573 or Bob 
617-582-2381 


Creative, balisy second gtr 
wnted by hard-working trio. 
Some refs: Christmas, DBs, 
Soft Boys, Pretenders. 
Avram 776-6289 


DARK DAMSEL 
Fe lead sing lyr sks M musi- 
cians to start orig ser hard 
rock band. Und 30 some 
exp, no posers. Influ: 
Divinyls, Al C, Meatloaf, 
Heart, Cyndi L, Stones Call 
Leia (617) 244-3440 











ROCK & ROLL, INC 


ical instruments, accessories, repairs, lessons 
— ee & video. 


154 School Bt 
(61 


PA RENTALS 
+ SOUND ENGINEERS - 
PHIL DAVI 


SON 
1-800-244-7491 





STAGE 
FASHIONS 


508) 664-0636 
246 Main St., N. Reading 





DRUMMERS: § alternative 
band w/ full-time income 
AND label int sks ded pro 
21-32. pref w/some elec. Inf 
Cure. Nine Inch Nails. Doors, 
Pixies. 894-3483 


Drummer wanted for 
SCATTERFIELD 
Original rock with hard edge 
Currently 9'99in9: seeking 
deal. etc. 20-30yrs old. Vox a 
plus. Paul 933-2558 
Bart 783-2303 


Drummer Wanted for wkng 
Top 40 rock pwr trio. Must 
have Id vox abity. Good 
steady wrk. 508-543-7141 








DRUM! 
with experience dedication 
energy and looks sks orig 
band wi/label interest, Call 
Rod (508) 851-6982 


DRUMS & PERC 
Drummer seeks working 
GB/band, acoustic/elec kit. 
machs. Ltn perc vox in any 
comb. Steve, (508) 384-7084 








Would you like 200,000 
people to see your apart- 
ment? Advertise in The Bos- 
ton Phoenix Classifieds. 


Drums & gtr/bass w/Id vox 
wtd for power rock/punk 
band w/hard edge. Many 
infl. Call Art, 322-9101 


DRUMS & KEYS: 7-pc 
r&b/pop wrkg GB/club 
2-3x/mo Ex-pros, now 
docs/profs Voc a plus. Milt 
534-5082 


DUDES, LISTEN UP! 
Ive a LOAD of original ma- 
terial tht is not your typicl 
garag-rck type caca.Rck 
w/pop edg:intlignt bt nt 
$00000 serius: VERY miodic, 
bt nt w/out rthm, com- 
mercial(nt a bad wrd) 
potenti. Ising&play keys; nd 
creativ, goal oriented othrs 
w/diff influencs 2 bring it 2 
life. 783-9576 


Established experimental 
rock group seeks 
keys/synth. Lead vocal ab- 
nilty a must. 782-2536 Tim 


KEYS/SYNTH/VOC 
Established experimental 
rock group seeks 
keys/synth. Lead vocal 
ability a must. 782-2536 Tim 


Est Orig Rck Bnd Iking for 
lead voc’s. We have gigs, 
resh spce & p.a. Call rick at 
508-520-7655 


Exp. Bassist and Drummer 
sk to form/join wkg Top 40 
cover band. Serious attitude, 
exc equip, chops, transp. 
Have played together 4 + 
rs. Call lyde at 
617-630-9241 or Andy at 
508-369-6973. 


Exp Bass & Voc/Guit wntd 
for orig roadhse R&R bnd 
btwn Bikcrowes & S Earle. 
Writing ability nec. Call Tim, 
508-745-621 


Exp M/F front needed now. 
PT cover band, classics to 
90s, instrument a plus. 
508-587-1175 


Female Guitar/back voc 
sought. Orig rock inf: Janes 
Pixies S Youth Dakota,Greg, 
Karl 964-3711 








“Toes, mn anes 
5155 — 





Female vocalists, ex- 

perienced in all styles seeks 
working TP 40/GB situation. 
Lv message. 244-2665 


Female vocalist needed for 
steady working wedding 
band. Sax ability a plus. 
Call Tony 245-2449 


Fem voc, itarist needed 
for new GB/Club band. 
Goals are $, with orig 
jects to follow. Serious, prof. 
617-489-3417 


F singer Ikng for band or cple 
of musicians. Margaritaville, 
Pianoman, pop. <7. anythg 
but Hd. Rock. Weddings, 
Bar-mitzvahs, whatever. 
Harmony/ backup to M 
voice wid be nice. 277-6964. 


FUNK DRUMMER 
Looking to form or join ail 
original, high energy funk 
band. Serious players only, 
must feel the groove. Gabe 
245-3076 


F vocals nded a.s.a.p. for 





wrking GB bnd. Gd 
money/grt oppt. Must be 
charismatic, versitile. 


polished. Long range comm 
necs. Lite keys helpful. Call 
noon to 8pm. 508-433-6133 


Great Rehearsal Space Al- 
Iston/Brookline. Easy Ac- 
cess. On T, Private Parking. 
Free Phone $250-$500 All 
Utilities Included 

Call Bob 969-6475. 


16 track studio owner look- 
ing for guitar, bass and keys 
Needed for hard rock blues 
infl; Hendrix, S.R 


864-1561 or John 698-2191 
GUITARIST, SINGER, 


sks like minded others 4 mu- 
sical fun & profit. Have tal- 





HEAVY METAL VOX 
wanted for original band 
Must be reliable and have 
professional attitude! Call 
eves. Dave (508) 897-4843 


Highly talented, seasoned, 
multi-styled guitarist with 
high aim. seeks compatible 
bass player for original 
project. 491-2125 


JACK KINGSLEY SEEKS 
versatile keyboardist (synth) 
for progressv pop rock. Mike 
472-4439, Joe 641-1625 


Join my band-! play guitar. 
MIDI and write Ivis. 
Hitchcock, Cale, Zappa 


Please be pro w/sense of 
humor. Geoff 567-1211 


Kbds voxs sks GB or wrkg 
rck/pop/fnk cvr bnd. 15yrs 

exp. mega-chops 
508. Eas. 1012 


Keyboardist/ pianist 
vocals wanted for ex- 
stablished orig pop/rock 
band. Call 776-7372 


Keyboardist with R&B infis 
for est Boston orig rock 
band. Exp pros only 

(508) 668-6324 Ive msg 


Keybrd plyr wntd for well 
estab So. Shore based GB 
band. Plyr must have gd 
equip. attitude, abilty to play 
and read all types of music, 
and desire to make a com- 
mitment. Call Dan eves 
508-378-1344 


Lookg for keyboardist 
w/background vocals/ time/ 
dedication/ experience/ 














lead singer wanted for orig 
rock band, infl: War- 
rant/Crew, (617) 335-1448 
(603) 886-3930 


LEAD VOX WANTED 
Working AEROSMITH trib- 
ute band w/mgt. paying gigs. 
studio & great potential 
Must sound like Steven T 
Keys. look, & harp a plus 
617-848-8338 


LEAD VOX WNTED 
Ex members of Titanics & 
unattached seek lead singer 
infl: Stones, Aerosmith. 
Robert Johnson. Great 
looks, stage flash, ego a 
must. Call 566-3865 


Looking for CHRISTIAN mu- 











band. Call 245-2449 


Sax player needed for 
steady working wedding 
band. Must double on bass 
Call Tony 245-2449 


Male blues vox sks mature 
working band or assembled 
bnd ready to work. Don at 
508-583-3535 lv msg 


Musicians National Referral 

Professional Musicians and 

Bands Seeking Each Other. 
1-800-366-4447 


NEW BAND FORMING 

Keys, bass, vocals wnted. 
Lking to make emotional, 
high-energy rock music. If 
you have the drive to commit 
yourself to a term unit, 
call me. Exp pref. Max age 
28. Andy 508-475-3966. 

















New band sks keys w/id vox 
& bass w/bkg vox for wed- 
dings & clubs. All styles 
Trans is a must. ob, 
508-373-2838 


Play Bass? Two gtrs and 
drmmr (XTC thru Guns n 
Roses influences) Nd bass!! 
Cool, creat, open minded. 
472-5494 738-7841 


Popular hrd rock bnd sks 
new bassist &/or Id gtr, cur- 
rently rec 3rd rec & planning 
Canada tour. 617-321-6236 


Pro drummer 34 with many 
years of exp. Looks for 
working Top 40 band. Have 
transp, el equip. Paul 





Prof F sngr/sngwriter, rhytm 
gtrist skng other ded mus to 
ply orig folk-pop based rock 
(Dylan to Ronstadt) no 
drugs, | have songs space & 
8 trac access call Jennifer 
773-2368 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. ou rd 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple night rates. Call 
David 603-539-6800. 








SAX PLAYER 
w/vocals sks y have 
HO band. Top 40, rock &r 


R&B. GB. 328-3942 


Singer tenor range ol 
for band, voice trained ca’ 
Paul 


SMOKING BASSIST 
needed for serious, psy- 
chedelic, bluesy, jazzy. 
funky career-oriented orig 
rock band. PA, spce, gigs. 
arply. & label int Double 
Dose 926-2035 


Songwriter heading for the 
nether reaches seeks right 
instrumentalists. 738-0197 
evenings 


CLASSIC 
SOUNDS 


Complete repair facility for 
tube & solid state amps & 
effectssMaster Volume & 
Tone Modifications Retube 
with Groove™ or Ruby™ 
Tubes+ Tweed, Tolex & Grille 
Recovering*Complete guitar 
repairs. setups. intonations. 
fret work & electronic modi- 
ficationssPA system & 
sound person available 


Beat Downtown Prices 
CALL BOB 
617-294-0211 














THE ROCK SHOP 


YOUR COMPLETE 
PROMOTIONAL FACILITY 


* 24 Track Recordin 

+ MIDI SMPTE Pre/Post 
Productions 

+ Digital Multi Track Record- 
ing & Mastering 

Photography 

+ Video 

+ Graphic Arts 

+ Largest Sound Stage In NE 


NO PROJECT IS TOO BIG 
OR TOO SMALL. SPECIAL 
SUMMER PACKAGE: 10 
HOURS OF 24 TRACK 
RECORDING FOR $300 


Cail For A Free 
Consultation & A Tour! 


617-328-7100 
1-800-ROCK 


Top-40 band now forming- 
needed female lead vox 
guitar w/vox, PA equip a -. 
pros only. 508-686-5791 


Versatile M singer seeks 
working GB band. | have 
strong voice. presence and 
mucho experience. Call Joe 
Mon-Fri before 6pm at 
782-8622 


WORLD CLASS 
Guitarist avail-very exp 
stage & studio. Soulful 
melodic. style to fit. Rock/ 
pop /blues/ funk. Great 
sound, looks. Call for tape 
242-1071 


INSTRUCTION 
BE ASTAR 


lessons w/ best 











folk. mus theatre 625-3733 _ 


BERKLEE PROFESSOR of- 
fering state of the art private 
keyboard inst. 628-7364 


DANTE PAVONE 


Will teach select students in- 
cluding beginners who will 
work seriously to develop 
outstanding voices. He 
guarantees great improve- 
ment and solutions to all 
vocal problems. Call 
617-423-7581 after 12:30 pm 


GUITAR & BASS 
LESSONS 
In your home or my studio 
Experienced, professional 
teacher. Morris, 924-0812 


GUITAR LESSONS IN THE 
PRIVACY OF YOUR OWN 
HOME! CALL 391-4430 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berklee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi sequencing. | can help 

















you get there. Call Alan 
508-686-9690. 
RANDY ROOS 


Improv. Guitar - a personal 
approach to your own style. 
469-9191 

















New & Used 
Guitars & Amps 
617-491-5433 


Cambridge Music Center 
1906 Mass. Ave. Cambridge 





' [REAL GUITAR LESSONS 


Have you hit a brick wall? 
Study with a recognized 
professional instructor/performer 
with over 17 yrs. exp. 


Blues, Rock, Jazz, 
Fusion, Folk, Metal, etc... 


Performed with: Chick Corea, 
Grover 


Ful easeped 16 Track/MIDI 
‘© Recording Studio 

The most In Hands on 
Recording Classes offered 


646-7481 
BOB WOLFMAN 


17-738-004 


Let us help make 
you the next 
Superstar! 


Courses begin every 
12 weeks 





NEW 

inlensive and professionally 
conducted monthly enroll- 
ment program designed for 
beginner, intermediate and 
advanced performers who 
want to make show busi- 
ness their profession. 


JD. Furst, Concert pianist, 
composer, award-winning 
album recipient, TV show 
host, and talent show pro- 
moter, network ay with 
entertainment | 

executives, can neta 





STUDY GUITAR! 
Berklee Grad. Welcomes all 


levels for guitar and theo 

lessons in fully equipped 

trak studio! Free trial lesson! 
Call Ken 617-776-1146 
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VOCALISTS! 
Are you using your full 
potential? Expand and de- 
velop your own voice and 
style! Rock-Pop-R&B-Theat- 
re. Pros or those striving to 
be, only. The Voice Studio 
Jeannie Deva 617-536-4553 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


12-Channel mixer, 
mos. old. $400. 400 Power 
Amp, 6 mos old $350. Cail 
after 3pm 603-622-5606 


Acoustic bass for sale hand- 
made in Germany by Anton 
Schuster very good sound 
$1500 (603) 659-2355 


All tube amp: Fender Su 
60 Combo. Ex cond. $325 
Tascam 244 4-trk sweep, 
EQ, aux, etc. $300. 247-32! 


Armstrong Alto Sax w/ 
stand. Like new, need rent 
money. $350 call Stephanie 
at 923-3525 or Iv msg 
Thanks for your help. 


B-3 HAMMOND ORGAN- 
wilesiie, 122 & PR40 
w/reverb. All mint from an 
estate. 1 yr guarantee from 
Hammond dealer. $3800 
(508) 752-3321 


Casio CZ5000 8 voice synth 
w/built in 8-trk sequencer & 
Gorilla CB30 practice amp. 
$325. Roland TR626 Drum 
Mach 30 sample sounds, 
MIDI. RAM card & hardshell 
case. $200. Peavey KB300 











keybrd amp. 130W, 3-chan- 
nels w/EQ on each. $300. 
508-486-3605. Call eves and 
wkends. 





Martin Guitar 


1950 0-15 
All mahogany, 


good condition. $700 
call anytime 


(603) 431-1879 


Circa 1890s 62° ebony 
grand piano. Perfect for per- 
formance, personal, and stu- 
dio applications. $5000 Call 
Peter 617-522-1458 


CONGA DRUMS-2 Gon 
Bops wooden drums. Ex 
sound. nice cond ood 
Iking. $475 or b/o. Aria Pro Il 
BASS GUITAR. $150 or b/o 
492-4442 anytime 


CUSTOM LEGEND! 


Ovation guitar. Flawless 
natural finish. Sounds, plays 
and looks great. $550 Call 
(617) 229-0065 








DRUMS 

TAMA 5pc Imperial Star kit 
w/ 12. 13. 16” toms. 14 
snare. 22” bass. 18° Med 
crash. 20” Med ride. all Zild- 
jians. plus hardware. Great 
cond. A steal at $550. Call 
after 8pm wkdays. anytime 
wkends. 508-369-2203 


Grinnell full sz upright grand 
piano. 55” tall, grt snd. ex 
cond. blond oak finish 
$2500 or b/o. 969-4093 


GUITARS 
FOR SALE 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968. 
Les Paul Spec.-1955. Flying 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsch 
Super Chet. Rick 12-String 
Strats. Teles etc. 329-8081 
267-6077 


JOHN BROADWOOD and 
Sons mahog baby grand 
piano. lovely cond, asking 
$3500 Please call 
617-523-2587 


Kurzewile Mark Ill w/ EGK 
upgrade+ msi/micro se- 
quencer. 2 sound guards 
inc. $2500. 767-3363 


MACINTOSH MUSIC 
Brand new, shrink-wrtapped 


Opcode Vision, 2.0. Was a 








gift. $300. Call Gene 
262-8947 

Marshall 100W Head 
w/Master vol cont-$400 


Crown DC-300A-$400: Ashly 
SC-77 3-way stereo Xover- 
$250: 738-9275 


McPhail 5'2° grand piano 
exc cond rebuilt new pin 
block. strngs hammers etc 
Real deal $3900, 536-0526 





MINT: 1964 Vox AC-30 amp 
‘67 Fender Super 
Reverb. $600 each. Serious 
only. 437-0847 


Must sell having twins! New 
Washburn Kc/90b elec 
guitar, Seymour Duncan 
pickups, Floyd rose, brnd 
new $1100. sacrifice at 
$575. 849-0430 


New equip. Roland U220 
$725 Alessis SR 1622, $700 
Emu Proteus, $850, Fender 
Stratocaster reissue, "$525, 
Yamaha DEQ7, $425, Fen- 
der Pro Reverb, $550 
617-769-5447 


New pianos $1595!! 
15 year warranty. Used $500 
and up. Brentwood Pian- 
oworks 447-3739. 


P.A. system -12 chan Kelsey 
brd w/case, BGW 7000 amp, 
2 CerVega spks, 2 PVY cab, 

2 mon cab, $1200 

Randy-232-7614 |.v.m. 


Complete Professional Eight 
track studio for sale, fully 
wired and ready to transport. 
Call Peter at 617-522-1458 


Rickenbacker 4004 Bass 
Hardshell case, classic rock 
treble pitch cuts through 
Clutter. Gig bag, tuner, inter- 
face, chords. $425; Special 
effects pedal board set in 
modern hardshell case (all 
Boss pedals). Fianger. 
chorus, digital delay, noise 
ate. compress, p/suppl 

$800. Aski 75. Cai 
Victor days 617-449-6600 
eves 617-965-3615 


Roland ADA pkg!! Roland JC 
120. brand new w/road 
case. $500. ADA pre-amp 
w/midi foot controller, per- 
fect condtn, $500. Or, $900 
for complete set-up. Dan, 
734-2803, 423-3180 


Roland Hp 2500 dig piano, 
88 keys touch sensitive, 8 dif 
sounds. sep chorus, 
tremalo, volume and 
brilliance, midi compat. 
$1900/bo 926-6139 
693-5225 


ROLAND HP 2700 Dig piano 
state of the art grand piano 
sound etc. Only 6 mos. move 
to Europe: Must sell at 
$2100. 864-4147 


Roland JC 77 guitar amp 
Exc cond. $450 or bo 
Yamaha acoustic guitar with 
pick up. $ 175 or bo 
730-5681 eves or day 
345-2345 


Upright piano rebuilt. Beaut- 
refinished $850 





Upright piano from Europe 
Std int. high quality instru- 
ment. lacquered wainut 
case Very unique. Only 10 
yrs old. A steal at $14500/bo 
508-359-6633 


Vox guitar amp like one used 
by Beatles. Velvet Under- 
ground. etc. 200 watt, mint 
cond. $250 567-6285 


WARWICK BASS 
5-string fretless THUMB 
Actv Elect. EMG J-pkups 
Bubinga body. 7-piece neck 


thru dsgn,. 26 frts. 1 yr old 
Mint ond! $2000 firm! 
232-3175 


Yamaha BB5000A bass 
mint cond. w/filght case 
$900/bo. ‘73 Fender Jazz 
bass $700/bo. 389-5349 


Yamaha TX-816 
Mint condition original 
voices. all cables and manu- 
als Best Offer 423-5643 


Yamaha TX-816 
Mint condition original 
voices. all cables and manu- 
als Best Offer 423-5643 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


DISCOUNT 


CD’S & CASSETTES 
15,000 slections 
FREE CATALOG 

Write 
CORONET 
311 Bainbridge st 
Philadelphia, PA 
19147 
Or call 
215-925-2762 


LEARN MIDI 
Electronic musician (36) will 
teach anyone MIDI in home 
studio. $25/session. Dave 
(508) 481-9536 eves 


SONGWRITERS!! 


Ld sheets written from your 
tapes. Mus copying/copyrt 
serv. Affrdbi. Call 982-1814 


CLASSIC 
SOUNDS 


Complete repair facility for 
tube & solid state amps & 
effectseMaster Volume & 
Tone Modifications Retube 
with Groove™ or Ruby™ 
Tubes* Tweed, Tolex & Grille 
Recovering»Complete guitar 
repairs. setups, intonations 
fret work & electronic modi- 
fications*PA system & 
sound person available 


Beat Downtown Prices 


CALL BOB 
617-294-0211 


Guitars « Keyboards. * Recording Gear 
PA Equipment ¢ Amplifier * Drums 
Signal Processors needed! 


Need New Gear? 


Cash isn't the only way to pay. We'll gladly 
take your old stuff in trade and we have financing 


922 Comm Ave. Poston OS 738-7000 


180 Mass Ave. Bos! 
Framingham (508) 879-3590 


738-7001 
Worcester (508) 754-5271 














GREAT TICKETS 
FOR GREAT WOODS 
Hard to get Red Sox's 
tickets and all other sports 
events. June, July, Aug, 
Sept. Don't get the run 
around, get the Tickets 
NEW ENGLAND SERVICES 
508-474-8962 

603-898-5346 


TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 


TTT 
LIMOUSINES 


SOPHISTICATED 
LIMOUSINE. 


For the elegant evening of 
discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoln stretch 
limosuines. Airport service 
available (617) 846-2000 or 
279-0001 


FOOD 


APHRODISIAC 
RECIPIES: 


Cook your lover into a wild 
frenzy. Send $5 to: TAS, Box 
1952. Mashpee, MA 02649 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries 


783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Aliston 
_— 
Thinking of opening your 


own business? Advertise in 
the Phoenix. 267-1234. 


THEATER & ARTS 
TOR 


* PARADISE vas 
Red Sox 
Great Woods 
yin Oke talon -3 ae. 


Theater & 


Sporting Events 


CALL NOW 
* 849-9299« 


id ciecietioniaiaael 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


1 MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 


prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studips - Compitly renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, easy 
load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 





NITRITE FREE & 


DELICIOUS: 
WIENERS,. BACON, 
SAUSAGE, COLD CUTS 
Low fat/salt. Any 6 for 
$29.95 delivered anywhere 
in the USA! Write Natural 
Meat Co., 4225 Ranier Ave 
S.. Seattle, WA 98118 or calli 


(206) 723-6333 
ae 
CATERING 


Italian Cuisine prepared by 
our Private Chef Service. 
Full Service. We'll cook on 
your premises our ours! Call 
for more information: 
617-393-0138 Angelo 


CASA ITALIANA 
CATERING 
For any occasion, the finest 
Italian Cuisine. 361-0279 


CATERING by 
GAIL BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 
Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 
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$175 & up, convenient & se- 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, On trainline. 364-1400 





EVERETT-band rehrsi spce 
Exc sec & sndprfng, $200- 
$475. 666-0750 


SESS 
Rehersal space in Brookline 
Safe. Ig, 24hr sec, price 
ridiculously low. Best rm in 
town. Call Jacques 232-8538 




















241K 


iat 


(617) 241-9117 


738-0044 


EDIBLES FOR THE 
90’S 

Superb menus, special 
focus on budget and time 
Ideal gift. Send $9.50 to 
Edibles, Box 390564. 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditional and Non-traditional 
weddings + Theme parties 
for birthdays + Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 

and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 


MORRISON CATERER 
522-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 








Ee 


GET MOVING! 


The Phoenix Real Estate 
Classifieds will help you find 
your new digs. 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries all day 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


Private Studios from 
150” per month 


Boston Rehearsal 
Studios 

e Completely 
renovated 

¢ In South End, nr T, 
X-pressway & Pike 

© Security guard 

Easy load-in 

e Free Parking 


569-9004 | 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 


STUDIOS 
% Tate! tele S 
Clean Ro 


KC 





IN 


617-391-8272 


VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a_ week 
Chicken, Subs, Pizza, Ice 
Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 
and Video Tapes. 


547-0000 


MEER RRM 
PARTY SPACE 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


Corporate or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 





523-8383 
Delicious food, unique Tap 
Room atmosphere. Perfect 
for next function 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 
Up to 100 People 
Prv Room 523-9417 





PARTY 
SERVICES 
CATERING by 
GAIL_BLOOMER for ALL 
OCCASIONS Bartending 


Services Available 
(617) 738-9812 

















REA 
MODELING 


ART PHOTO MODEL 
Photog, writer, creative 
work, text, pix, book publi ex- 
press nude, allusion cos- 
tume. seeks fem model ht, 
no exp not factor, can not 
pay. will share publ$ lots 
prints. Not sex adv, lets talk 
sincr creative intel goals 

Photo Art 
1 Long Fellow Place 
0518 


Bos. MA 02114 





F model wntd by freelance 
photog. No exp neccessary 
No nudity, no hassles. Fun 
Call for details. 876-1007 




















EXP’D BARTENDERS 
Avail for private functions. 
Let us take the headache out 


of your holiday party. Free 
estimates. 338-3036 Ive msg 


yy HOT! 
Most beautiful women this 
side of the Mississippi. Avail- 
able for all occasions! Call 
America’s Finest. Today's 
Best Entertainment 
Services 
617-338-9565 


10% off With this Ad 








Need to sell an airline ticket?” 
The Classifieds can help. 
Call 267-1234 


MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 
AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 


Select Entertainment 
Productions 


617-595-8191 


F wanted for glam- 
our/boudoir modeling. No 
exp nec 542-5260 


NEW FACES 
MODELS WANTED 
for photo, film, fashion 

Men, women, children, teens 
Call 266-5221 


WANTED 
For national Petie Beauty 
Pagent! Under 5'5', age 
15-28. single or married 
Prizes incld a $50,000 prize 








and a modeling contract! 
Call 617-586-89. for de- 
tails 





WANTED 
Slim to muscular male with 
heavy stubble. Grungy, 
Biue-collar rebel image. pho- 
tographer. 536-1272 


STUDIOS 


. o.6. LOW 2ze 
Thayer. 2BR $400/mo avail 
now. 451-1938. T, no pets 
ideal for artists! 


BOSTON, South End, lofts 
for rent, 2400 sq ft, 42 
Thayer St. $1250/mo_ incl 
utils. No key fee. 783-2608 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video. portraits and 
portfolios. Your Events, 
Parties and Special Oc- 
casions videotaped at Your 

location. 


CALL 
1-800-287-7481 


SRMERRENREIIE TE 
MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


TIRED OF DANCE 
MUSIC YOUR 
GRANDMA COULD 
DANCE TO? 
INTRODUCING... 

ALTERNATIVE DJ 
My name is Dennis, and | 
feature tology “tage 
Edge/Progressive Rock 
Dance Affordable. 
617-274-5276 Days or 
603-886-5789 eve/wknds 





DISC JOCKEY 
SERVICES. 


Huge musical inventory-40's 
thru 90's including CD's. 
Weddings plus all functions. 
Serving many areas. top 
40's Rock-Disco-Big Bands- 
Irish-C & W. Joe Bennett 
(Mr. Music) 617-436-5226 





FORT POINT, live in 1000 sq 
ft $700/mo clean secure no 
fees. Call Paul 338-5424 


FORT POINT, painting stu- 
dio sublet 500 sq ft light 
$200/mo 7-8/15. 696-907 


JAMAICA PLAIN, large 
sunny lofts, 24 hrs access 
shared kit & bth $300-$500 
per month No Key Fee. util 
incid. Avail now 569-9004 


SOUTH BOSTON-1000 sq 
ft. non-live in studio, 
$495/mo, call Tom 623-3812 


SOUTH BOSTON, W. Broad 
544 sq ft w/ loft for artist/sm 
business $300 288-4543 


WALTHAM, arts bidng prof 
art/design studio fully frun 
cabinets & lighting live-in 
opt. $365/mo 508-635-9780 




















PIANO TUNING 
PIANO TUNING 


For the discriminative ear. 





14 years experience 
David Fuentes 
734-2042 


A PERFECT “10” 
Exotic Female Dancers for 


Bachelor Parties. 
508-752-5775 or 
beeper- 508-489-0054 





HANG THE DJ 
The middie of your party is 
the wrong time for a DJ to 
educate you. What you want, 
I'll spin it. Everybody winds 
up on the dance floor. 
Absolutely tasteful 
Wes Junior 739-7040 


LOOKING FORA 
CLASS ACT? 


Quality Professional Enter- 
tainment for all Occassions 
Musical, comedy, and 
variety acts. Exotic dancers 
and more. Call Select Enter- 
tainment Productions. 
617-595-8191 





“oerammammmaanes 2 
FLOWERS 


SHOSHANA 
FLORAL 
DESIGN 


Elegant, custom, silk, floral 

designs for weddings, home, 

office or gifts. Sara 
617-327-2113 





MAY 31, 1991 


MORE 
MUSIC, 
THEATER & 
THE ARTS... 
IN THE 
LATE 


CLASSIFIED 
SECTION - 
TURN T0 
THE BACK 
OF NEWS 









D ccaailac-aeeciaiiaall 
BALLOONS 


@ FOR BALLOON @ 
@ DELIVERIES AND 
DECORATIONS CALL 
BALLOON EXPRESS 


this Ad & 
Off 


32: 
@ Mention 
get 10% 





BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart. 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


NEED A NEW 
APARTMENT? 


|= Tel-smelam -aalelciale.| 
Real Estate 
oTeloi nel a) 

















APPLIANCES 





Huge, Used White Fridge 
Whirlpool, w/ice-maker, ask- 
ing $200 or B.O. 825-4621 


Kenmore 22 Refrigerator 33 
w x 67 h 325 deep auto 
crushed/cubed ice. 5 year 
warranty 6 mos. new 
437-6639 Negot. $800 


COMPUTERS 


Amiga 1000, color monitor 
2.5 MB ram, 2 drives, sound 
digitzr, joystcks, lost of soft- 
ware. $800 or b/o. 666-0455 


APPLE IIC w/ disk drive 
printer and software. Call 














BUY SELL TRADE-IN: IBM. 
Mac. Apple, Amiga, Com- 
modore, Atari, Progenius 
Inc. 789-4122 


COMMODORE 64 COM- 
PUTER. 1541 floppy disk, 
1902 color monitor, all 








Award Winning Modern 
classic Danish Chairs by 
Peter Hvidt. Arm-chairs; 
$150 ea. Chairs; $90 ea 
965-4786 


FURNITURE SALE 
Lots of good stuff cheap or 
free! Conv sofa, dressers, 
desk, smaller stuff. All must 

oO by end of May. Call 
17-232-4797. Get dibs in 
now! 


Furniture, Super Cheap!! 
New queen waterbed, 
dresser, double bed, chairs 
782-7331 


Futon-oak-twin $125. 2 drsrs 
$40/$20. Small draft tb! $30 
Computer chair $30. Beach 
chair $10. 548-2520 


OLIVE VELVET SOFA 
grt shape 80'x36", $70; 
recliner chair $15; floral print 











THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Queen size waterbed shelf 
headboard 6 drawer base 
semi-motion all access incid 
$300 or BO 729-3241 


ceca 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


ME A AE TCT TINT 
Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
cassette. With am/fm re- 
ceiver, memory/scan and 
seek. SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. $200 for both 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message 


Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette. 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/BO. 661-6373 eves. 


Custom spkr system(s) for 


drivers also avl, i.e. woofers, 
tweeters, midrange etc. Will 
custom install spkrs in home 
or car or add these drivers to 
existing system. (508) 
650-4711 / (508) 655-1076 


NS SP a 
DEADHEAD NIRVANA 
Books, tapes, clothes, jew- 
erly, incense and more. 
Send for FREE catalog to: 
TRADING POST 
P.O.B 582 
CANTON, CT 06019 

PHONE 203-693-4679 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Famous name condoms 
mailed to you in discreet 
packaging by estabished re- 
tail outfit. Big savings on 
special purchases of 3 or 
more boxes. For order form 

send S.A.S.E. to: 
B.N.K 








P.O.B. 1151 
Andover, 
MA 01810 
JIM MORRISON 
Desperately wanted, Doors 
concert posters, flyers, 


photos and tix stubs from 
Hampton Beach Casino. 
Aug/67, Back Bay Theater 
5/68, Boston Arena, 4/70. Or 
any other Doors show you 
have memorabelia from 

Write Andrew Hawley 

613 Silvermine rd 
New Canaan, CT 06840 
or cail 
203-966-6118 


NEED CASH? 


pe — — 


HARVARD BOOK 


STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 


Cambridge 








STIMULANTS 
WHITE CROSS 


PINK HEARTS 
$17.00 per thousand 


1-800-458-1613 


1BM Wheel Writer. $1800 
new. Mail list software-will 
train. Ex cond. A real steal at 
$500/bo. Call 508-879-7679 


G-STRINGS 
Designed and made by a for- 
mer dancer. They're fun! 
$20ea. One size. McQueen 
POB 611 Dover NH 03820 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Like new Pentax Camera. 
semi-automatic/wide angle 
on/ includs zoom/package 
$235. 666-5174 aft 6pm 





~ 
o 
m 
°o 
feo 


TELEVISION 


amcorder, Panasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


Nintendo lovers $2800 worth 
of compatible Nintendo ex- 
act games, 76 games-$150 
for all, call 666-9252 


MISCELLANY 
TRAVEL 


1 way air tix to Denver 6/20. 
$150. Can change date for 
fee. 508-697-7021. I.m. 


2 one-way ticks Northwest, 
Bos-Chicago on July 23rd, 
$100 ea/best offer, Sue 
508-448-3339 








jo RT, 1 way or 
vicinity. 628-4480. 





name and address to: 
SEASHARE 
P.O.B. 754 
Chestertown, MD, 
21620 


OC 
Holiday Fitness: Two life- 
time mmbrshps fully trans- 
ferred to you by club. $900 or 
BO. Eves. 401-789-0902 


HOLIDAY BARGAIN 
Moving, must sell my Hol- 
iday Spa gold membership 
$1350 value. $750 or BO 
617-720-3602 


WANTED 
AVERAGE WHITE 


BAND 

Wanted desperately. live 
concert tapes recorded from 
audience. 1972 thur 1982 
Will pay $100 a show! Also 
wanted AWB concert post- 
ers. Tix'’s, photo's. Please 
call or write: Michael Drucas 
17 Phillips Beach ave. 
Swampscott, MA, 01907 


Have detailed plan of TV 
show idea. Need agent to 
sell on my behalf. Write Dick 
Corbet PO Box 805 Taunton, 
MA 02780 include phone 
number 





U-HAUL SPACE 
Boston to LA 8/91. 1 room of 
furniture--rent me space on 
your truck & save $$. Anne 
eves 


495-1542: 
268-8755 


days: 





AUTOMOTIVE 


DOMESTIC 
7984 PLYMOUTH Horizan 


Turismo. Cheap, depen- 
dable, great mileage. 
$700/BO 497-5220 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


CHEVY MONTE CARLO ‘86 
Bik, gd cond, pow strg/win, 
auto tran, stereo, 28,900, 
$5000. 437-7428 


CHRYSLER LeBaron 1978. 
115K miles. Ac, auto, stereo. 
Runs well, vry little rust. 
$550. 648-2520 


CRYSLER LASER ‘86 3-dr, 
auto, am/fm, powr brks, 
powr steering, ex cond. 72K 
miles. $2450. Call 782-6926 


DODGE COLT ‘84 auto 
trans, 86K, runs great, has 
new tires, brakes, exhaust 
sys. $1000 or b/o. 254-7328 

















AM/FM stereo, 4 new tires, 6 
passenger car, wire wheels, 
exc cond $4990/BO. Days 
353-5915, eves 863-5317 


FOREIGN 
1570 MERCEDES 250C. 


110K miles. 4 spd manual. 
pwr strg & brakes, FM 
stereo. Has rust but runs 
well $1000. 282-7287 aft 
5PM or Iv mssg 


69 VW Bug. new parts, good 
local transportation, looks 
good. Best offer. 864-9115 
days. 523-4807 evenings 


BMW 2002 ‘75 Burgundy, 
good body. strong engine, 
moving overseas, must sell 
immediately. $2500 or bo 
Call Grainger 508-744-5648 


BMW 320: ‘80 5-spd. 
Blaupunkt cass, drk tint, 
stratos boau metallica 
$3800. Ex cond. 492-6983 


Honda Accord Ix 1985-auto. 
ac. all pwr. cruise, fm cass. 
85K. $4500 





ISUZU IMPULSE ‘88 Turbo 


5-spd. a/c, stereo. alarm, 
sun rf. pwr wndw, brakes & 
steering. 45K Orig owner 
$7000 inc! warr 
617-244-9964 eves 


MGB 78 good mechanical 
cond. 73K miles, some rust. 
Well loved $3000 523-8329 


Scirocco VW ‘87- 16 V. 
34000 K. bk, alloy wheels. 
sunroof. A/C. fully loaded, 
ind. owner. $8500/bo 
566-4360 


VOLKS BEETLE ‘74 4-spd 
stnd. runs good, sun ff, 
wicked cute. $1000 must 
sell. Laurie 508-667-4201 


VW SIRROCO 1984 Bronze. 

Ac. sunroof, am/fm cassette 

$1700 or best offer. 
254-6637 


VANS & 


TRUCKS 
Ford £350 Van, 1983-59K 


mi. 3/4 ton long-bed high- 
top. hydraulic lift, perfect 
running cond, $3250 or b/o 
(Camb) 876-2716 


PETERBILT CATERPILLAR 
87 With sleeper in good 
cond. $35,500.00. Call 
825-0448 








ATTENTION LOCAL 


ff you're looking for 


anew band member 
or want to join a band 


yourself, then place a 


Boston Phoenix 


CALL 267-1234 TODAY! 


CYCLES 
FLH Liberty Edition Classic, 


1976. custom paint. mint. 
Loaded. Must see. $8000 
firm. Serious inquiries only. 
Lv msg w/number, 289-9075 


HONDA NT650 HAWK GT 
89 V-twin, 5-spd, red, under 
100 miles, still under war- 
$3100. David 


KAWASAKI! GP2 550cc ‘82 
1700 miles, excellent cond, 
custom exhaust system 
$1200. Call 782-9242 


eee 
AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


BANK REPOSESSIONS 


Bids accepted daily on 200 

car inventory, wholesale 

prices. Ask for Herb 
254-8484 


_ 
Mind, Body & Spirit...Only in 
the Phoenix. Call 267-1234 








NIGHT 
CLUBBING. 
IT'S WHAT'S 
HAPPENING. 


FOR THE 
WHO-WHAT- 
WHERE 
CHECK THE 
BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
CLUB SECTION 
IN ARTS 
EVERY WEEK 


For a limited time, 


place a "GIG" ad in 
the Phoenix for two weeks, 
and if you still haven't 


found wnat you're 


looking for after that time, 
the Phoenix will keep 
running your ad until you do. 





GUARANTEED. 


Seassrriee 
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IN THIS SECTION: ENTRE NOUS @ PHONE SERVICES @ ESCORTS §@ ADULT SERVICES 


ONE! 
Live, Sery Hot-Tall 


Call Now And Talk Live 
To A Beautiful, Sexy 
Woman Of Your Dreams! 
the Hottest, Wildest 
and Wettest Women 
are waiting for YOU! 
NO MINIMUM TIME! 


only $2.95 per minute - adults only 
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FOR LARGE BUSTED 
WOMEN AND THE MEN 
WHO ADMIRE THEM 


- 
_ @ 
£-S50-9447 WHEN PAIN GIVES 
Ww -H-1I1-P YOU PLEASURE 


ot 0 EW A PAW Mee =A SWINGERS PARADISE 
<. x aan py. ee oe HOT COUPLES AND SINGLES 


= 
a 


INDULGE In your BI- 
1-S50-9025 SEXUAL FANTASIES 


OOOO + OU +m 


s eee \ 
20¢ca.min AX IVIONG FRIENDS 


; Sint gtoo Group and Private Lines For Adult Men” 


fin! 


Hundreds of people 
like yourself 
looking to meet 
someone special 


EEECCEEECEE CCE 


. > 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 


1-800-999-6666 


KICK BACK Nie PARTY 
1-900-999-4-PLAY 
MEN e WOMEN e COUPLES 


1-900-234-BI-Bl 


MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 
hhh hhh hth edhthth 


dist | TE] DO 6 4 


- ee 
Des hee. @ XXX ADULT 
: CONFERENCE 


@® HOT LIVE 
ONE ON ONE 


@ EROTIC 
FANTASIES | 


@ DISCREET | 
BILLING | 


1-976-SNGL 


(1-976-7645) 
99° per minute 
from (617) or (508) 


Place your own 
personal message 


gala 


Call 617-494-1020 


DdDPIF}}}}}}I}}ID>D>dD 


4 
A 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
A 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
vy 
¥ 
vy 
4 
A 
4 
v 
v 


Only $5.00 per minute. Adults Only. 


CREDIT CARD ONLY 


1-900-820-5551} .1:809:926:0100, 












} 
{ 
{ 

¥ 

; 
; 
b | 
' 
z 





0.9, Ge e-Vn a oe, o, 4 


1-900-329-0070 
Adults Only 1.95/min. 


| CHAT LINE 


'§ Call us. After computer answers, dial 
if FREE membership number to be 
‘| connected for FREE & anonymously 
if to next caller. The connection is 
if FREE. Tolls, if any, to Boston extra. 
'§ Be 18. 
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CALL ME NOW! — 


1-900-329-0006 


KINKY WET 


CRUDE 
& 
LEWD 


BODY TALK 















FANTASIES 





1-900-446-6060 
1-900-990-7700 


Adults Only 
2.00/min. 















America’s Premier 
Talking Personals Line 


1-900-646-4646 


¢ Thousands of Voice Ads 

¢ Dozens of Categories 

¢ Hot Dates and Friends 

¢ Phone Numbers OR Voicemail 
e WHY SETTLE FOR LESS? 


Free Membe -0040 
ree ——— 


$2/min. More info: (305) 565-4455, Ext: 9002 


HANDS-ON ACTI aN 
1-900-446-0026 Ext. 8 
$1.00 min./15 min. 
‘BIG AND BUSTY 
1-900-446-0030 Ext. 4 


95¢ min/15 min. 


$1.05 min./15 min. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE 
1-900-726-2004 Ext. 23 
$2.50 per min. 





TRUTH 
1 900-226-2233 Ext. 8 
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1-900-446- bis 


$1.95 per minute 


Let's Share Secrets 
1-900-998-1313 


1-900-568-3546 1°900 LOVE LINE 
1-900-568-3863 1" OVE TO F 
1-900-468-3937 1">900 HOT EYES 


ONLY $1 PER MINUTE ($9 MINIMUM) 





















Nr ary 7 Ane Aw rr A 
My 


Ni, LIVE GIRLS °%,., 
CES Xx.Red Hot TALK! 


THEY'RE WAITING & 
WANTING YOU NOW! 


«1-900-226-2233 
Sh a Be] 


DON'T WAIT... 
CALL RIGHT NOW! 


1-900-329-0016 


Ext. 11 /*2.00 per min. 


Talk 6 Ua Live tud idle! 
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) KKK KKKKKKK , 
Let’s Connect!|| « ‘yaunpuroms * SWEETLY 
* 
* 1.800 * YOURS 
LIVE* *« .  s Creative, intelligent, 
x > o sensual women who know 
se x | 6:MISS + how to really satisfy. 
Talk direct For the discriminating 
; HOT ONE-ON-ONE * 

—.. x ‘saan Mame x || Sog"744" 7550 
726-1222 ; 1-900 * | | 617-592-9990 
| *« a 

“a3 Bie iz 988.6900 ; 
iM ot bey hd ONE + Direct call back 
WE HAVE A SECRET . ADULTS OLY - 24 IRS. . We accept 
KKKKKK KKK kK 








COME WITH ME. 
ILL DO. ALL THE TALKING 
NO RESTRICTIONS ON 

ME! WE GUARANTEE 


733-TVTS aan 


2 Sf 1-900-740-7446 
AND ASK FOR CHELSEY 
24 HRS 












98¢ per 1/2 min. 
Billed to your M/C, VISA 


3 DA gileits 
‘Fantasy 


) 1-800-544-] 068 


'Y FREE Call 
: Back 


| V 24 hrs. 
| V Major Credit 
Cards 


Bee Y Protos 
soninuto |] SAVERY ARD 












1 on 1 
Conver sation Club 
4,900. 820-480! 


No Censorship 
$25 _* Call « Adults our ¢ 24 Hours 
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“ ... now try someone 
who knows what she’s 
doing...” 


Wrapped In... 


1-900-226-6347 
1-900-329-2727 


$2 per minute adults only 


° wa neatly packaged dream ... 
ease 1-909-329-4699 


Fresh 


eo HOT TALK DIRECT 


Untouched & 
Never Been Kissed 


1-900-990-2876 


$2/min over 18 only 


The BIGGER the Woman 
The LARGER the Fantasy 


“T know 

how to 

release 

those 

passionate WN J ' 
feelings...” aaa Remember the girl 


j next door... 
Big Gals Big Fun 1-900-446-7880 1-900-776-2626 


£009-9¢L-006-T 


TO PLEASE 


1-900-726-6776 


1-900-726-7280 5 
$2 PER MINUTE + ADULTS ONLY ee COMme butter up my 


honey buns" 


oda) = 1.9090-990-0306 


LIVE 
PHONEMATES 


JUST $25 PER CALL - ADULTS ONLY 


STIRRY 


These two ladies require 
two hands!! 


1-900-7 76-3648 


$2/min adults only 


Te a Ee 


pagmatines i ABN 1-900-726-5477 
is jghied so 7 - 


1-900-329-3636 


}2 PER MINUTE + ADULTS ONLY PER MINUTE + ADULTS ONLY 


~ LONE RANGER 
che [S2pecm 





' SS OE HOO ODE OS ERS SE © 6 8 6 SE 2 8 2S 2 OD SOS 8B BO SS 8 18 18 ENS EOE OE EOE 






















LIVE PSYCHIC TAROT | 
_ GARD READERS 


Ss, privately, 1 on 11! 


{i CALL NOW!! 








SINGLE REAL 
GIRLS IN GIRLS IN 


rawnsee 
$3.00/MIN. 1 “W0-821-3355 
MUST B 










y —_ fantasy is OK 
Nothing Censored- 
Adults Only 
Se roy 
Visa/MC ¢ $2/min 
a OR a 














without credit card 
TOLL FREE 
1-800-666-4739 


V¥VVVYVVYV VV VY 


AREER EREEEE EE & | 
f 





Taste My Tid -Bit | 
1 900 9S0 663¢e 


Sizzling Hot 
Fantasies 
1-800-346-2500 


We're Lusting For Your Call. 


$12 Per Call. Call Now. 


Sex Drug 
1 900 9980 6632 J 


re Fruit J 
ued || HOT > LIVE * 10 


$10 PER CALL 






# 
oe 












M4 FEATURING: 


THE GRAND SLAM 


GRAND OPENING OF 


VIDEO EXPO 


AND MAGAZINE CENTER 


Featuring The Largest Selection Of 
ADULT VIDEOS, MAGAZINES, TOYS AND BOOKS. 


1258 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, 
NEAR FENWAY PARK 


Mon.-Sat. 9:00am-Midnight, Sun. Noon-Midnight 
617-859-8911 
ADULT VIDEO BLOWOUT PRICES! 
100’s of TITLES IN STOCK! 


Pointy 













VISIT THESE OTHER LOCATIONS: 
BOSTON, 628 Washington St. (corner of Wash. & Essex) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30am-MIDNIGHT ¢ Sun. Noon-11pm 
WALTHAM, 465 Moody St. 
Mon.-Sat. 9am-11pme Sun. Noon-8pm 
DEDHAM, 520 Providence Highway ( Rt. 1) 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30am-11pme Sun. 1pm-9pm 


SPRINGFIELD, 486 B Bridge St. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10am-10pme Fri, & Sat. 10am-11pm ¢ Sun. Noon-8pm 
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|: Sexy Girls ; 


Live 1 on 1 y: 
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Direct dialling information ¥ 
¥v 
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ENTRE NOUS 


TO PLACE AN 
“ENTRE NOUS” AD 
CALL 617-267-1234 








NOW YOU CAN PLACE 
AN ENTRE NOUS AD 
WITH FREE PHONE 
SERVICE! 

HOW TO PLACE AN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 
W/ FREE PHONE 
SERVICE: 

Entre Nous phone service is 
a FREE service to people 
advertising in the Boston 
Phoenix, allowing you to im- 
mediately record a FREE 
personal greeting. People 
interested in your message 
can call your four-digit 
number and leave a 
message. You can then 
listen to your caller's 
responses in total privacy 
When you place your ad, we 
will mail you an instruction 
letter that will answer any 
questions you may have re- 
garding recording your 
message and retrieving your 

responses. 


FREE! 
Phone Mail Service is FREE 
with every Entre Nous ad! 
Call 267-1234 M-F 


WHEN RESPONDING 
TOAN 
ENTRE NOUS AD 
BY PHONE: 

To respond to someone who 
has placed an Entre Nous ad 
with phone service, simply 
call: 1-976-7587. Then dial 
any box number with the '@° 
symbol next to it. (Calls cost 
$1.50 for 1st min, $1 for each 
additional min.) 


Prof MWM 40 sks _ intel 
S/MWF for discreet mtgs. 
Suite 213 167 Milk St Boston 
02109 


RICH BROWN 
SUGAR DADDY 
Looking for young SWF 18+ 
(with children okay.) | want 
us to spend the spring and 
summer enjoying life and 
traveling through the moun- 
tains and into the lush coun- 
try side. | want to be your 
dream come true. rite: 
Suite 258: 1148 Center st, 

Newton Ctr, MA 02159 


Sub SWM, 34, tall, attr, sks 
dom. wt/ht prop fem for long 
term BD/SM rel. P.O. Box 
1174, Andover, MA 01810. @ 
9660 (exp 6/19) 


WANTED: 
Sexy, uninhibited BiF to as- 
sume the position. Must be a 











willing explorer dying to un- 

leash her deepest fantasies. 

Photo/Phone /Box 9640 
(exp 6/12) 


Attractive, sophisticated 
European blonde 38-26-36 
seeks generous gents. Busi- 
ness cards please. Box 6597 


Attr dom WM, 26 wants a 
naughty girl for ty- 
Meek ers: fun. Novice 
ust be playful 
@/Box ae (exp 6/12) 


BACHELORETTE 
& BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
MALE DANCERS 
(617) 936-1706 


PLANT 
Paty Wy es off- 


vod kind. into Latin music, 
hiking. the arts, seeks at- 
tractive F 23-33 for laughs, 
romance, days at the beach. 
Note, photo, please. 
@/Box 9661 (exp 6/5) 


a a 
Due to today’s uncertanties. 
interesting and busy SWM, 
late 30's, academic, seeks 
pe and attractive 
S/DWF (25-50) for telephone 
teasing, possibly more. 
box/@ B58 (exp 7/6) 


Expir the erotic of European 
massage by athletc 35yo 
for attr married or sngl 
ladies, clin & discrt. DL 
Suite 253, 310 Franklin st. 
Boston MA 02110 


FANTASY 
Sub M avi for generous 
ge F also avi for fantasy 





fun. Discretion assured. 

Suite 140-1980, 1600 

Falmouth Rd. Centerville, 
MA 02632 


SWINGING? 
Interested but not sure? 
Monthly parties & dances for 
cpls & F's. SASE POB 542 
Needham Hts 02194. 

@ 9618 (exp 6/5) 


WM, 33, 5'9 155 gives un- 
believable hd to hrny men 
20-35 while U watch XXX 
videos. Groups, pix OK POB 
128, Chelsea 02150, @ 9658 
(exp 6/5) 





ART PHOTO MODEL 
Photog, writer, creative 
work, text. pix, book publ ex- 
press nude, allusion cos- 
tume, seeks fem model ht, 
no exp not factor, can not 
pay, will share publ$ lots 
prints. Not sex adv, lets talk 
sincr creative intel goals. 
Box 9622 





Are you a Married or Single 
BiF with erotic fantasies you 
want to fulfill? We are a sen- 
suous Bi female and horny 
M who will fulfill all your 
erotic pleasures. Very Dis- 

creet Box/@ 9577 (exp 6/5) 


Are you yng (18+) and 
spoiled, do you nd to be 
drctd and trained. Call me 
and I'll be your big daddy. 
Dominant dad Ikng for 
submsve F 18-24. @ 9657 
(exp 6/5) 





nen nil 
BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 
R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Also: 
January 1990 
penthouse 
centerfold 
Stacy Lynn now available! 


(Over 70 girls available) 
1-800-969-4475 


WOMEN’S 
‘X’ RATED 


CONFESSIONS 


Adults only $2.95/min 


Adult 900 Line Directory 
Graphic listing of unusual 
unadvertised adult 





pour 
1-900-535-9696 $.99/min 


AAA ALL LIVE 
HOT TALK 
24hr. 1-1 with beautiful 
women! Call 1-900-268-4900 
($4.95/min.) 


VOTED BEST! 


AALIVE 1-ON-1 
. All fantasies 
1-800-ABC-GIRL 
$2.50p/m Visa/MC 


A date tonight. Hear talking 
personals from local women 
and men who would like to 
meet you (names & phone 
numbers’ included) 
1-900-346-3377 $1.95/min 


ADULT VIDEOS 
thour and 1/2 long. $7-9 
each and amateur titles. With 
a low price of $14 each. Ask 
for Mike 508-875-6109 


AMERICA’S 
SEXIEST EXOTIC 


DANCERS | 
Available for all occasions 
Specializing in Bachelor/ette 
parties. Birthday, corportate, 
fraternity and sports parties. 
Call S.E.P. MC/Visa. 

617-595-8191 


24HRS/7 DAYS A WEEK 


ANYTHING GOES 
LIVE AND REAL PHONE 


SEX. NOT A TAPE. VOTED 
“BEST IN BUSINESS.” 
PAY FLAT FEE. 
MC/Visa accepted 
Call 212-979-9463 


BEAUTIFUL, 
EXCITING 


SINGLE WOMEN 
who want to satisfy you 


10N1! 


1-900-370-CARE 
Must be 18/over. $3/min 


BOSTON 
AREA 














GIRLS 
With phone numbers 
1-900-884-DATE EXT 15 
Must be 18/over. $3/min 


BOSTON’S BEST 
PHONE SRVCS 
Free directory of Boston's 
newest lines 
(617) 577-9250 
Regular toll rates apply 


CERAMIC SPERM 





BANK 
8"long x 2¥2" high. A great 
gag gift! Giant sperm replica 
holds your coins as you save 
up for something else. $7.95 
each. Send Check or MO to: 
John Greene Pob 620-BP-5 
Boston MA 02199 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Brand name-plain package. 
For order form write-BNK 
Box 1151 
ANDOVER, MA, 01810 


FANTASY 
GIRLS 
THAT WILL DRIVE YOU 
WILD. 








1-900-468-8378 
($3/min) 18 yrs & older. 


GODDESS OF SEX 
Call Venus live 
1-900-988-2030 $2/min 
Adults Only 
For Both Men & Women 


HAVING A BACHELOR 





PARTY? 

Quality ladies at reasonabie 
rates. Call for the party of 
your life 321-9767 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





HEY GUYS 
Try a little LIVE ONE-ON- 
ONE conversation. I'm ready 
for you-and a little excite- 
ment. Call 24 hours. 
1-900-860-7200 
($2.99/min) 


KaKKKK 


SEX SLAVE 
YOU WILL CALL 
YOUR LIVE 
MISSTRESS! 

* BE OBEDIANT 
SPACE 
1-900-321-SLAVE 
«NO RECORDINGS « 


*NO naneinguna x 
Only $2.95 min 
24 hrs/7 days 


kKkkk 





LIVE TELE-PSYCHIC 
Gifted psychics reveal the fu- 
ture, answer questions on 
love, $$, happiness, solve 
your problems. $2.50/min. 

1-900-346-2600 











BOSTON 


gachet te FShen Sip WOMEN 
-Grams for all occasions 
5 OO 696.6305, | MITHPHONE NUMBERS 
NO ESCORTS 1-900-884-DATE 
EXT 57 
MUST BE 18 
LIVE VIXENS $2.00 PER MINUTE 





‘TAME NAUGHTY BOYS 
24hr Mistresses Vs/MC/Am a , 
Call now! 516-321-0444 






ENTERTAINMENT 





HERPES IS NOT A VD, 
NOR A DISEASE OF 
ANY KIND 
Get the facts...Read Dr. Roy 
Clark's furious, funny, 
shockingly frank Herpes 
Handbook and never worry 
about Herpes again! Save 3 
off Bookstore Price. Send $5 
to Bountiful Books, Dept. C. 
Pob Box 23778, Baltimore 


Male & Female 





MD 21203 7 
Exotic Strippers 
Young x4 none Most -Female 


Impersonators 


beautiful hardbodies this 







side of the Mississippi. Avail- 
able for all occassions! Call (A Riot-Lots of-Fun) 
America’s Finest, Today's 
Best Entertainment -Bellygrams 
Services. ‘ 
617-338-9565 (617) 354-5000 
NOW AVAILABLE TeleTease Telegrams 
JELLO WRESTLING! 
% off With this Ad 
No Escorts —_—— 
Epa 2 PRIVATE 
LIVE YOUR FANTASY 
personalized video and pho- MAILBOXES 
tography taken in the privac ¢ 
of your home or ‘office, _|O.LD., 310 Franklin St, Boston's 
Catering only to sensually Original mail drop, est. in 1971. 
uninhibited sincer loving Can meet your needs. Call (617) |, 
couples. A tape worth watch- 423-3543 to rent a private mall 







ing over and over for years 
to come. Discreet pro- ' 
fessional service absolutel 
guaranteed. Choice of VH 

or 8 Mil. Reasonable rates 
call now. 508-337-8498 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
for any occasion. Also, Jan 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold 
Stacy — now available. 
1-800-969-4475 


NUDISM!!! 
Enjoy family nude recrea- 
tion. video & magazines 


1-900-2B-NAKED. 


box immediately. 5 min. walk 















($5 per call) 
OH! DARLING! ° 
SEXY LADIES aggie 
‘a ou for: 
‘Special’ Services! teaches wimpy Bob 
FUN & CASH! DETAILS! ience 
SEND $1 TO: 
SPECIAL SERVICES 1-900-776-8686 ext. 44 
FT LAUD, FL . adults only 
1 
OR CALL LINDA AT: . $3.00 per minute 
1-900-860-9197 
a 


Private Delights, Private Delights, 24 hrs live 
adult conversation, 14 ladies 
for your choosin ma 4 
credit cards, 214-539-2657 
214-434-8058 








{EROTICA 
350-7337 




















kee K SK 
YOUNG 
GIRLS 
NONE OLDER a 
viiemies | WASIAN, 
FRESH “N” HORNY z 4 
COME AN GET ‘EM a a 
LIVE! ¢ 5 
Kailua-Kona, HI 
NINO ecorangs © 96745 
‘s2.95/min« b4nrs-7 days. | (808) 325-7707 





xzakkenene sci 


-ON 
EXPLORE YOUR 
DEEPEST FANTASY 


446-0027 


Adults Only /*10 per call 


PARADISE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
1-800-648-5074 
(gow hiring dancers, models) 





SEXUAL 
SECRETS 


CONFESSIONS 
That just have 
to be told! 


NO CREDIT CARD 
FREE TO CALL 


1-900- 
HOT-MATE 
or 


For SECRET 
AFFAIRS call 


1-900- 


"7-900-388- 
TAL 
(8855) 


Must be 18 
$3.95/min. | 


568-KISS 


.[** Please be 18 or over, 
$2.95 per min. 


‘Ask abou! our couples calls 





ADDICTIONS 
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REAL 


GIRLS IN 


Loman 


Smin. $10 
Oras Row +\ 


1-800-882-4295 





Jif you can't 
get it on 


WILD-FONE! 


You don't 
need it!! 


1-800- 
877-3239 


$12.50 


iS ‘JAll major credit cards 


SINGLE 
GIRLS IN 


1-900-820-3838 
$3.00/MIN. 
MUST BE 
18 YRS. 


oa ATH) 
“= 1A07-6109 


DIAL-A-HUNK 


HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & cffective 
treatment for compulsive 
sexual behaviors. 
Lam a board certified, 
Harvard Viedical School- 
affiliated psychiatrist. 
Call: 


Martin Kafka, VLD. 


617-855-3191 





WILD 
DREAMS 


“FIND A MATE: 
: The Original 
Introductions 


Straight « Gay 
Bi » Males 
Females 
Couples 


i \'/ (T=) @ ol =Le] eo} (=) 
of similar 
interests" in 
your area 


All N.E. — 
11 years 
Confidential & 
discreet only 


PRIVAIE 
ENCOUNTER 
1-900-847-6884 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS 
1-900-646-6784 


Lifetime 
memberships 
508- 

: 430-2117 : 


enienckerecieveuiee 


UH 
SOUNDS 
OF 
SEX 


1-940-4688 
Actual 
Recordings 


Join our HOT HORNY 
irls for the most 
gratifying live fantasies 

you can imagine. 


1-800-822-GI 
(44 
‘Major credit cards 


FREE callback 
Discreet Billin 
.00 per minu 
Over 18 only 


$1.50 first minute 
75¢ each additional 


EROTIC 


SEXUAL 


|SECRETS 
| CONFESSIONS 
That just 
have 
to be told! 


FREE TO CALL 
| 24HOURS 


| 1-900- 
HOT-MATE 
468-6283 


$2.95 per min. Must be 
18 or over, 


TALK 


Let me be 
your secret 
phone fantasy 


affair. 


FREE TO CALL 
NO CREDIT CARD 
NEEDED 





—RT 


r You are not alone! 5 


VERNON’S | 


VISIT OUR NEW 


i LEATHER AND LATEX I 


I've got something 


HOT ‘N WETT 


For you! 


1-800 


1729-7399 


24 hours 


AMX/Visa/MC/Discover 


ONLY $12.50! 


1-900-463-KISS 
1-900-463-5477 


Must be 18 or over 


PHONE SEX 
MENU 


$199). 
The Fourth i Fre!!! 


LYNEFTE 
23, 5'5", Brown II 


Green Eyes 
wild woman!! 


MELISSA 
19, 5'2", Blond, Blue 
Eyes. This pirl is very 
oral—Let her cat 


B you up! 


FELICIA 


Sub pre-op, 25, 3613 


a (herown), 71/2" cut 


and it works! Blonde 


# hair, blue eyes, lov 


lingerie 


MISTRE SS 


5'10", long black hair, 
a 38D)D-27 


36, call me 
if you dare, I love bad 


B little boys 


MICHAEL 
62", 210 Ibs, brown 
hair, green cyes, 22 
yrs, 46" chest, 34 
Waist, 9 cul, con 


B struction worker 


JUST PLAIN SEXY! 


6 
621-1436 


| 24 HOUR SERVICE 


MC/VISA/AMEX 
Spanish speaking 





women also available. 


']5'10", 1301bs, 40D-27-38, red 


AAA DAA bbbbaad 
; VANESSA-45 


a DADA AAAAAAAAL 
B 


i vlads A lll 
5'7", 34D-24-32, short frosted 


A AAAAAAAAAAAAL 
‘|5°7", 145lbs, 36D-28-39, 71/2", 


a LAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


. Jauburn hair & green eyes, very 
oral. (Loves younger men) 











DKEAM 
GIKLS 


TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-ONI 
PRIVATE 
1-900- 
64-MODEL 


> MIN CALL 


2°’ AFTEK DARK*’ 


1-900- 
24-MODEL 
ADULTS ONLY 


b-SOV) 
366+4739 
Ansiune! 





BEAUTIFUL GIRLS WANT TO 
TALK TO YOU... ALONE! 


1-900- 
468-3278 
pe 
468-9378 


$1.80/min. 5 min. billed 
Call 24 hrs. Scrictly Adults 









GVVVIVVEVIIVY 
ASHLEY-30 


58", 140lbs, 38D-26-37, brown 
hair & blue eyes, passionatc, 
adventurous. (Into water sports, 
loves bondage and cager to serve) 


PAULINA-4 


5'10", 135lbs, 40D-28-38, 
sultry redhead with green cyes. 
(She likes to give hot oil massages) 





MICHELLE-23 PRE-OP 


JANETTE -30 SOMETHING 
5'5", 130lbs, 40DD-28-38, long 


FVVVVVVVIVITY 
COUPLES AND TWO WOMEN CALLS 
$35.00 PER CALL 
MCNISWAMEX 


hae 
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25yo Nalian 56, 150Ibs 
wrestier type. You will not be 
disappointed. Call 24hrs 
617-456-7989. 


x 1 OF AKIND x 
Sensual straw biond slim, 
sexy. long legs, garters and 
heels. Let me please you. 
617-773-4881. Out only 


A beautiful young blond 
European model wild & sexy. 
Tiana 289-1478 


Absolutely beautiful, biond, 
insatiable aerobic instructor, 
Tracy 261-9832 


A classy attractive Japanese 
woman wants to please only 
prof gentiemen. POB 9634, 
272 Boston MA 02114 


A HOT MASSAGE 19 Hung 
hot. Call John 
617-286-2066 In/Out 

Dom & Fantasy! 


All American she-male!!! 

















Pd 





22yr pre-op 36C-28-36: + - 


Franchesca 603-595-6536! 
AMANDA 


What dreams are made of. 
20yr old vivacious coed, ive 
msg 617-499-1920 out only. 


AMAZING 
Beautiful busty blond, 
elegant sensual, 25yr old, 
out 617-499-7734 Iv msg 


Angela: Beautiful Face, Skin 
+ Body ay Goddess of 
LUST. 508-752-5775 or 
beeper 508-489-0054 


A sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular male 
Call Greg 617-782-4499 


ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL 


A Polynesian Beauty. long 
red hair, big bust, beautiful, 
sexy body. Sensuous brown 
eyes. Olive skin. | am 5'7", 
125 Ibs, 38D-24-36. Avail- 
able for appointments. Es- 
cort incalls only. | love fan- 
Also hot, sexy 











BEAUTIFUL 
DOMINANT 
Dominant & X-dress. 
Verifiable calls only. incall or 
outcall. 508-887-7921 


Big beau blond WF 40DD!! 
xciting sensuous massage 
discreet. Out 617-945-72 


Bi-popular demand. Muscle 
worship. 617-628-2857 


BLACK BERRIES 
The blacker the berries the 
sweeter the juice...Find out 
for yourself. in/out calls 

1-800-660-0350 


BOB & WENDY’S 
561-1405 
289-8269 


Bodybuilder 5°10", 190Ibs 
handsome, discreet. hung. 
508-921-4455 Dave MC/Vsa 


BONNIE 
25yr old 
Sweet sensational 
Outcalls only 
lv message 
617-845-8046 


BOY NEXT DOOR. 
Cali Mike 23yr hot hung 
cleancut avail for safe, hot 
outcalls 617-265-6522 


BROOKE 
Yng sexy sweet, beaut brun, 
outcalls only 508-584-8806 
Boston & South Shore. 


Call Tammy, Sexy blue-eyed 
brun. Outcalis only. Will 
travel 617-288-7843 


CARRIE attractive blonde 
warm friendly discreet. 
Just call 617-328-6735 


CATHERINE COBBS 
Black pre-op I'm 24 5'11 
150lbs my VS are 38-27-38 
incall only 617-254-8313 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


CHOCOLATE 
PRINCESS 
to bestow royal kisses in an 
enchanted champagne bub- 
ble bath catering to her 
prince's royal wishes. Tai 
617-937-6938 


% Crystal & Sunshine » 
all 617-282-6819. will 
travel, outcalls only. 


Danny. Hot, yng All- 
American GWM escort 
In/Out. Safe, clean, discreet 
617-267-9563 


DYNAMIC DUO 
Double your pleasure, 
double your fun, try two or 
just, one 617-536-3969 


RICA 
Tall exotic beauty. Slim but 
curvaceuos. The perfect 
shape 617-262-1935 


ESCORTS NEEDED 
All types, all areas. 
Days, nights. 24 hours. 
Drivers avail all areas. Keep 
more of money. Mail fees 
617-945-0571 


FETISH, FANTASY, 
& fun with tying; if these are 
a few of your favorite things, 
call 617-661-3923 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT 
LINE ADS /S 
TUESDAY AT 6PM 
Friendly, educ gents over 35. 


I'm beau bright, fun, sexy, 
discreet in. 617-437-0131 





















































MARK 


Hot Italian 24yo. Outcalis 


only avi 24hrs 617-321-7607 


HILARY & CRYSTAL 
Are hot as pistols! Lively 
curvaceous sophisticated 
women will entertain you. 
Give us a shot! PO Box deoa 
J.F.K.. 25 New Chardon St 
Boston MA 02114 


Hot massage-out only-MAX 
6ft 225 38yo-thick muscle, 
Call AM only 617-864-3837 


Hung hot Italian topman to 
see submissive men 40+ out 
only, Mike 617-266-9187 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 
DIAL CAREFULLY! 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
Exotic, curvaceous and 
petite girl from india. Call 
Shanti 617-536-3969 


¥ JULIE ¥ 
Classic shapely flight attend- 
ant. Yng & beautiful w/ 
lingerie 617-266-1894 A/C. 


JUST DO IT 
Clean safe fun massage 


by hot cleancut hu oung 
stud. Matt 617.424.0054 


JUSTINE 


sweet. innocent but willing, 
617-859-7086 


Kevin: hot Irish boy 
for escort in/out 
617-522-7413 


KIM, ATTRACTIVE 
Extremely Oriental preop 23, 
55°. 115ib sexy incall only 

617-426-8628 


Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


Sultry long-legged brunette, 
travels S. Shore-Cape, Tory. 
617-456-1647 


Luxurious 4-handed 
fens w/ 2 es TVs. 
Karyn & Syrena 424-0710 


Glamorous high fashion TV. 
let's play dress up. Kathryn, 
617-247-6840 






































MAGIC FINGERS 
If you're looking for that 
magic touch...call Jill 
10am-12mid 617-536-3969 


MASSAGE 
»omue exc ha they 
Swedish massage, soothi 
caring hnds 617-742-2416 


%, MASSAGE 

by Michelle, 22yo student, 

617-720-5590 or Carlos, 
617-742-2416. 


; release tension, 
in, shoulder 
pain. full body 617-547-0711 


MILLION $ LEGS 
Natural blonde sexy & 
seductive...Yes!! In & Out 
11am-12md 617-859-7086 


Nikki and Darlene 
Busty Preop and Sensuous 
Lady. 617-739-4810 


On your knees and obey pre- 
op service. 617-731-3649 


PASSION- Verf- Discreet - 
Ladies - Bond - Sub. Cail 
617-397-9630 


PATRICE 
Dom mistress 

Tall Ds & DDs avi. 24 hours 
617-576-9765 





























Pretty young writer wishes 
to entertain discriminating 
entiemen in her home. 
weet. sexy, smart, and not 
the type you'd expect to 
meet this way. 617-254-1749 





PURR-RR 
Purr yrsif into a world of 
ecstasy w/ Classy Fs. in cin 
surroundings. Prof bus. men 
w/ ref. M-F 10AM to 9PM. 
Sat adv. appt. 617-566-0043 


REDHEAD 
Very busty very pretty 
friendly in call. Verifiable only 
617-277-4940 


_ ROUGH & READY 

I'm a tall, exotic female, dar- 
ing to wrestle you into sub- 
mission. Call 617-446-7208, 
617-593-8657 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING ESCORT LINE 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 6PM 


Safe, sane, — Se 
Sincere F/M/cpi, submit to 
Mstrss Rose 617-695-8066 


SANDY 
35 yr old 
Utmost class 


LIBBY 
42 yr old 
Outcalls only lv message 


VALERIE 
45yr old 
617-845-8048 


SENSUAL SHERRY 
Beaut busty coed loves her 
work - friendly & discreet. 
Will ver. A/C 1- 649-9094 


ae SHEENA we 
36D-22-36, supermodel, 
legs & face, but: much more 


talented!!! 617-841-2986 


Slim goodlooking intel girl 
outcall escort greater 
Boston area 617-437-9090 


Statuesque blond mistress 
sks sincere submissives for 
expirtion of fantasy/fetish 
617-437-6339 verif outcalis 


Two goodiooking, cleancut 
college Males avail for your 


discreet pleasures, r 
or seperately. 617. 2511 





























for the 


Teasing & pleasi thes 
uch. 


ultimate persona’ 
Tasha 617-841-4925 





TE 
Tasteful tart for 35+ techno- 
crats tending to temptation 


617-868-1424 til 9pm. 


VINCE-BiWM, massg, men 
only--over 30--cin, safe, 
discrt 617-277-5908 











Hot, , thick & Italian. 
617-422-0963 
Maria, Italian 38D. In/out 
617-227-0856 





21 yr old college pretty 
boy sexy and seductive. 
For all desires. 
Cory 617-536-0198 


CHRISSIE 


ageat eee oe 


617-456-7409 
Verifiable outcalls only. 
Servicing all of N.H 








Incalls/Outcalls 
24 hours 


1-800-733-1325 
617-269-7334 


Interviewing 
Escorts 
with outstanding 
looks only! Please 





SHOCKING ADULT 


VIDEOS 
imported, hard to get. Send 
for free catalog. 
Cherry int. 

P.O.B. 140, 

MIT Branch Post Office. 

Cambridge MA, 02139 


STREET SLUTS 
Uncensored recorded con- 
versations w/ real ‘working 
girls’ Hot & Dirty. Adults only 


1-900-246-SLUT 
$2.95/min 


TALK TO TWO GIRLS 


AT ONCE!! 
They will drive you wild. 








1-900-568-3463 
$2 min 10min/minimum 


Testing for Sexually 
transmitted diseases 


AIDS - HERPES 
Complete Personal 
Confidential care. Same day 
appointments available. 
Or. Robert Taylor 
1755 Beacon St, Brookline 


617-232-1459 


Tv/Ts 
FETISH INFO HOTLINE 


2aneyiat 8 min, 095. 1st 


min) For more info: 
1-212-986-1777-8 For 
cemee send $16 to 
MICHAEL SALEM ENT. 
INC. 
Dept: BP POB 1781 
NY, NY 10150. 








WANTED 
Slim to muscular male with 


heavy stubble. Grungy, 
Blue-collar rebel image. 
Photographer 536-1272 





Get a gig and rock the block. 
Call Classifieds at 267-1234 





Last Friday | lost 7 oe. | 
would rather have t my 
husband. Well it doesn't mat- 
ter Thanks to The Boston 
Phoenix We are one big 
happy family. | found my 
dog: my husband hasn't re- 
turned. “ Here Boy!” 


with boyish charm 


Couples, x dressers, 2 girl 
calls, Men of color are all 
welcome. Co-Ed 
company available. And 

much more. 


24 Hrs. 
Verif Outcalls Only 
617-945-0803 
MA, NH Sop Cod, 


Metrowest & 


To place an ad in the 
dult Section, please see 


the new coupon on page 
3 of the classifieds. 











Fitonique 4 LUBE 


DUDE 


is unique 


She is 24 yrsold | |. Yall wo bolt 
5'5" 110 Ibs. I Fun lovi 
long black hair with no bull. 
& Hazeleyes. Megawatt 
36C-24-34 personality. 
Verified Outcalls All hours 
Only All locations 


617-666-0727 


Ultra discreet & 
trustworth 


wd 


Gentlemen 








Welike 34 GIRLS ¥ 
What You 3 ¥ GIRLS ¥ 
slates 3% Gas S 
wit 12 aes 
731-5704 ¥ +-800- % 





... You'll Like 
What We Have. 






MELISSA: 


Tall, blonde and beautiful. A true 
Pretty Woman 


| KELLY: 


Puts "Kelly Bundy" to shame! 


CHANEL: 


Sweeter than the perfume but just 
_ as Classy. 
Black Beauty 


HEATHER: 


Young blonde. Sizzling hot to 
set you ablaze. 


CALYX: 


Sheer nirvana. 


DEVILISH DEVON 


No mercy from the Queen of 
cruelty DOM. 

















Marilyn’s Escorts work 
exclusively at Marilyn’s. 
Accept no imitations. 





* Escorts 
* Models 


¢ Dancers 


617-536-9040 
Major credit 


DANISH 
HEALTH 








3, FORBIDDEN 
“ DESIRES 


PN Ze]| anole Mi iate 
wild side!! 


617-242-5481 





SS 


year old 


54-24-54 


617-958-3268 
Cutcall only 





*“MASSAGE 
BY WOMEN 
*SAUNA 
*WHIRLPOOL 
554-1800 





Siew) 
Sultry | 









OBSESSION 


Discreet Escorts 
Available 
24 Hours 


OBSESSION 


Indulge 
in Your 
Fantasies 


OBSESSION 
(617) 788-8438 


Outcalls Only 
At Your Convenience 






MAY 31, 1991 


HEATHER 


Sexy, 36-24-34 
Beautiful, ee 
Blue-eyed Blonde! 
Would love 
to share your 
fantasies! 























sweetness & 
beauty of the 
islands. 19 yrs old,} 
5'8", 120 lbs, 
34C-24-34 
verified outcalls only 























Tr ee Se 


{ESCORT OPENIN 
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Lace 
"| Every Gentlemen 
Seounes 

‘| Something Xtra 
| * 24hr. service 

* Outcall 

* Bachelor parties 
5 rate for 

Personnel 


(617) 
445-3167 


.| All Calls Verified 
























ALAS 

















of Exceptional - NICETY 
Young Men ESCORTS 
NS ~ Sensual women 
iP B e. vo 4 
yey O y S gentleman. 
SY Club Lots of new girls. 
<| Gall Andre enn 
_ 4. © 8 61 7- « 
Dy (617) 536-979 524-6638 
. € 24 hours 
‘. Serving Boston and 
surrounding suburbs 


promptly 


: 








Escort Referral 


















Where time is | 
of the essence | — new fo Sto 
cnoose [rom 
Strip-O-Grams 
pai Dancers 2 roti a | 
Male Dance Revue verifiable outcalls o 
by appoinment only OPENINGS 1-800-766-8701 : 
South Shore Specials ieuking toce onan 1-508-586-8701 | 









All calls discreet & confidential 
You’ ve tried the rest 
Now call for the 


¢ ‘BE " 


change & waiting to make 

extra S. We will keep you 
extremely busy!!! 

Call Melanie for an interview 





1-800-766-6531 
1-308-386-6531 


wy; Verifiable outcalls only! 



















Serving all New England | 
~ Put yourself in our hands 2 esl a 
where trust becomes a MUST ) =a 





crow Interviewing Escorts 
ee 









5'5*, 107 I 
Golden in more ways 
Pttkkekekekee rhe ee All nap ct a ‘| your touch. 
oe. 617-522-4925 
TAMMY call/Outcall 
1-800- ear 






766-8701 









































































i} agency. Interviewing Escor's 






} 
; 
a 
} 
} 
+ Enjoy a Great 7 
} . ig Enioy, eal Escort Referrals 
| ‘| more pleasure |. Belly Grams & Dancers 
iene Limousine Services: 
.| same hourly fee. ( 
WHERE DISCRETION IS Our men vik (617) % 
THE BETTER PART OF VALOR -| Mandsome 
ADVANCED BOOKINGS ACCEPTED 4 Ritticelly buitt S68-G78O rs 
FEMALE ESCORTS NEEDED ‘| Catering to the 1-800-452-5403 ; 
10 AM - TILL... ge prhl 9am - 4am 7 days 
eee “| nings OF a discr ; 
BACHELOR, BACHELORETTE businessman i EB au (ny) (er \: 
PARTIES i| clientele. 1 0) eae 
STRIP-O-GRAMS | ease clot | ers ft 
; > ‘| after 4 pm at Selection of 0,.2¥2, 
? 1 800 pt r (617) 7-742. Lovely Ladies 
rf 1-617-490-0 ate ‘| bri for Boston's Also Metrowest ~~ 
ef ERIFIABL most trusted ~ area/Route 495 | 
Me . CSD | 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


$ HOW TO SUCCEED IN THE BUSINESS OF COMEDY $ 
And laugh all the way to the bank. 
Former HBO exec., now LA-based comedy manager/TV 
producer is holding a one-day workshop (6/8/91) 
on all aspects of the comedy business. 
Call 442-6189 for more info 


BECOME A MOTIVATIONAL SPEAKER 
We will train 6 Risk-takers to teach motivational seminars in the New 
England Area and Receive 6 to 7 figure incomes. You must have a 
history of earning $50K a year and a sincere desire to triple your 
income in a seminar speakers career. 
Call before Tuesday 415-695-8298 


GREAT TICKETS FOR GREAT WOODS 
Hard to get Red Sox’s tickets and all other sports events. 
June, July, Aug., Sept. 
Don’t get the run around. Get the tickets. 
New England Services 
508-474-8962 — 603-898-5346 Denis 


HOMES FOR SALE BY GOV. AGENCIES 
$1 (U repair) or $1600 (move-in) 
Call 1-805-564-6506 ext. HA-609 


Art Photographer Seeks Feminine Models 
See our ad in modeling 


%* LIVE THE FANTASY * 
Personalized Fantasy Photos taken in your home, office or my studio. 
Be a calendar girl, centerfold model,or sexy pin-up. 
A great gift for your lover, spouse, friend or yourself. 
Discreet, Professional Service 


1-800-339-6027 813 


VIDEO SPECIALTIES 
Video Portraits and Portfolios. Your Events, Parties and 
Special Occasions Videotaped at your location. 
Call 1-800-287-7481 


FIGHT DEPRESSION! 

New Full Spectrum light bulbs from Finland. All Sizes/Wattages. 
Look better, feel better, see better. Light boxes now available. Other 
energy saving devices on sale. 

(718) 939-7031 (ext 10) 


% No Run Pantyhose * 
As seen on National TV 100 Million pairs sold weekly 
Your cost $1.50/pr, sells for $6/pr. — For distributor info call 


1-305-783-8304 5/31 


4 DEADHEAD NIRVANA! A 
Books, tapes, clothes, jewelry, incense and more. 
Send for FREE catalog to: 
TRADING POST, P.O. BOX 582, 
CANTON, ©T 06019 or Phone: (203) 693-4679 





Motel needs to fill 4 Beach Front units, 3 Units/sleeps 5 right on Beach 
$11 per person per nite Call Mark: 
508-692-6391 Leave Message 


OMNITRITION — The Wave is on!!! 
Call for Part-Time or Full-Time Opportunity! 
NEW ENGLAND POWER TEAM 
Dee N.H. 603-394-7537 
Dolores N.Shr. 508-6136 
Steven VT 802-879-6637 
Paul Cent. Mass 508-443-0270 
Mark Bost. 617-731-8550 
Julie Cam. 617-868-4343 


INTELLECTUALS, ARTISTS: 

Low cost singles network for creatives/analytical individuals 
invoived in research, the art + a variety of other professional fields. 
Listings for the Boston Area/The Northeast. 

Your first ad is free. Academic Companions, 

P.O. Box 346, Clinton, NY 13323 


Going Home? — Alifreight international 
Can pick-up your personal effects at your apt/home 
and ship world wide 
617-567-7740 





NEED A JOB FAST? 


Receptionist/Secretary, bookkeeper, hotel, restaurant, warehouse, 
labor, construction, mechanic, machinist $400-$600 weekly 


1-800-346-5627 


2 YEAR OLD AIDS TREATMENT 
Saving thousands of lives 
Call Neil 617-599-5686 


Free Naturist DIRECTORY 
300 Sources! 30s-70s Nudist Films & Mags. Info - $3. 
Genesis Ph-, Box 5653, S.M. CA 90409-5653 


1-800-4-NUDISM 


4-SALE: 900 Numbers. 
Amazing Money Maker of the 90s 
Call 213-392-0046 


CONDOMS BY MAIL 
Famous name condoms mailed to you in discreet packaging by 
established retail outfit. Big savings on special purchases of 3 or 
more boxes. for order form send S.A.S.E. to: 
B.N.K., P.O.B. 1151, Andover, MA 01810 4/30 


Heading for Europe this Summer? 
Hitch A Ride on a Commercial Jet Anytime — Only $160.00 


AirHitch® 212-864-2000 


MAD DOG IS HERE! 


THE BarBeECUE SAUCE 
All Natural- No Preservatives 
Two Jars Original & Hot $12.95 - Delivered 
Special promo Pack (Includes T-Shirt) $25.00 
(Small M L XL - Specify) Send Check or MO: 
ASHLEY FOOD CO. INC. 
1085 Comm. Ave. Suite 306, Boston, MA 02215 


$ STUFF ENVELOPES $ 
Part time workers wanted to address envelopes at home. 
You must have a type-writer or good handwriting. 
Call 617-446-4048 


LAWN CARE — WE CARE! 
No lawn too big, no weed too small. 
When the grass gets high, give Bernie a call 
617-321-0853 


ENTERTAINMENT CONTRACTS 
Music/Film/Theater/Television Contracts Drafted and/or Reviewed 
Call Attorney John Saliba 
617-227-8640 


ARRESTED FOR DRUGS? 
For help call Defense Atty. Ragan 
1-800-696-4680 — 617-338-4680 


GET PAID 
For taking easy snapshots! No experience. $900.00 for 100 
1-900-230-3636 
j ($0.99/min) 
or write: PASE-A1732, 161 S. Lincolnway, N. Aurora, IL 60542 


ATTN COLLEGE STUDENTS & BUSINESSMEN 
Personal Storage 
Climate controlled, secured cubicle, brand new state of the art facility. 
Acton Main St. Mini Storage — 508-263-5802 


Ask for Mr. Davis & receive special gift a7 


* WANTED: SINGLE PROFESSIONALS * 
FOR SPECIAL OLYMPICS 
All ages needed to participate in major charity event 
Call 603-898-6755, Ask for Brian 6/27 


Noisy Neighbors? 
At last! A remarkable breakthrough for 
noise relief: The Quiet Machine™ 
Free brochure. First & Co. 718-544-7563. 
P.O. Box 916 Forest Hills, NY 11375 


Do you Want to Travel? 
Here's your opportunity to travel almost free 
anywhere in the USA. 
Call Auto-Driveaway 617-731-1261 
See our ad in the Auto section for cars & destinations. 


STIMULANTS — WHITE CROSS, PINK HEARTS 
$17.00 per thousand. 1-800-458-1613 





Famous Rev 
Russian Smoking and Weight Loss Treatments 
Highest success. One time individual treatment 
erases smoking or food desires — without hypnosis. 
$50.No waiting! Brooktine 
617-566-0169 ans 





BULLETIN BOARD 





MODELS UP TO $2000 A DAY 
All types for Movies, Soaps, Comm’l., Catalogue & TV. M/F for Music 
Video, Petites for Catal. Hi Fashion, Hand, Leg, Immed./MFM 


212-226-0646 





Average White Band 
Wanted desperately, Live concert tapes recorded from 
audience 1972-1982. Will pay $100 a show. Also wanted 
AWB concert posters, tix, photos. Please call or write: 
Michael Drucas, 17 Phillips Beach Dr., 
Swampscott, MA 01907, 617-598-3936 





@ LIVE YOUR FANTASY ¢@ 

Personalized video and photography taken in the privacy of your home 
or office. Catering only to sensually uninhibited sincere loving 
couples. A tape worth watching over and over for years to come. 
Discreet professional service absolutely guaranteed. Choice of VHS or 8 Mil. 


Reasonable rates, call now. 508-337-8498 67 


Industrial Kitchen Supplies priced to sell! 
ovens, stoves, steel-top counters, steel sinks, 
steam tables, coffee system, walk-in freezer/ 
refrigerator units. Broilers, fryers, etc. 
BOSTON 825-9109 


FEMALE VOCALS NEEDED 
A.S.A.P. for working GB band. Gd money/great oppt. Must be 
charismatic, versatile, polished. Long range commitment ness. 
Lite keys helpful. Call noon to 8 p.m. 


508-433-6133 
HASSLE FREE MOVING 
Man with van— Local or Long Distance, Friendly service, best prices. 
423-3180 C7) 
SAILING! 


Crew/Volunteers for Unique World Cruise. 
Minimum 3 month commitment. Exp. not necessary, will train. 
Send name & address to: 
Sea -Share, P.O. B. 754, Chestertown, MD 21620 


DISCOUNT CD’s & Cassettes 
Save 20% - 30% 15,000 Selection, Free Catalog 
Write: Coronet, 311 Bainbridge St., Philadelphia, PA 19147 
or call: 215-925-2762 


JIM MORRISON & THE DOORS 
Desperately wanted are Doors concert posters, flyers, tickets & pho- 
tos from Doors’ performances at the Hampton Beach Casino, 
Aug/67; Back Bay Theater, 3/68; Boston Arena, 4/70, or any other 
Doors concerts you may have memorabilia from. Top Dollar paid. 
if you can help please call or write: 
Andrew Hawley, 613 Silvermine Rid., New Canaan, CT 06840 
or call 203-966-6118 


CONTESTANTS 
Wanted for national petite beauty pageant! 
Under 5’5”, Age 15-28, Single or Married. 
Prizes include a $50,000 Prize and a modeling contract! 
Call 586-8933 for details 


PROTECT YOUR CAR FROM THEFT 
for less then the price of a tank of gas. Our stickers simulate the 
presence of a quality comprehensive alarm system high-output 
siren in your car. Stickers affix to inside of window for durability & 
visibility. Send check for 1 pair. of stickers. $6.95 plus $1 S&H to: 
Pyramid Systems Group, 163 Amsterdam Ave. 
Sulte 273, N.Y., N.Y. 10023 
(NY State Residents add 8% sales tax) 


PICTURE THIS 
Head shots, modeling, events, intimate, studio flex rates 
JACK 277-0390 


WE ARE PAYING For People with Asthma to participate in a 
research study on Asthma at the Beth Israel Hospital if interested 
Please Call 735-2676 


EVENTS 


FIREWALKING 
‘Taught in Essex, MA 
Whether you choose to observe or participate, 
your ideas about reality wit! be changed forever. 
For info (617) 846-4908 


Naomi Raisselle of Personal Growth Consultants presents 
a day-long workshop on: 
FORGIVENESS: A BOLD CHOICE FOR A PEACEFUL HEART 
WITH ROBIN CASARJIAN 
Saturday, June 6th @ 10 am-pm, $75 
Newbury St., Pre-registration required by 
617-965-1215 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL COURTNEY AT 267-1234 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD SUMMER BOOK 
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INSIDE 


DON DELILLO 
Mao IT: fears 


andtearsfora | 
post-modern age 


d The road from | 
Providence 
to Moscow 


A literate | 
and poetic Jack 
the Ripper 


{() 
A ‘genius’ 
stumbles 


Tl 

MAT THIESSEN 

The complicated 
tale of a sad 


A 1@tes¥iewW with, ws 
BOOKMARKS 


Deadly Deceit: 

Low-Level Radiation, 
High-Level Cover-Up 

by Jay M. Gould and 

Benjamin A. Goldman 

Woody Allen: A Biography 
by Eric Lax 

U&!l 

by Nicholson Baker 











The Crown of Columbus 
by Michael Dorris and 
Louise Erdrich 


That Darcy, That Dancer, 
That Gentleman 
by J.P. Donleavy 


Rima in the Weeds 
by Deirdre McNamer 


PLUS: A POEM BY MIUHARD HOWARD WS Resing is 
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PHOTO BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 
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Los Gusanos 
5:00 to 6:00pm 


Thursday, June 6 





"...essence of 


Tres eeoeerer ee eee 





reading from 


FILMWRITER ",..best inside look..." 

& NOVELIST DUSKO DODER 

JOHN SAYLES autographing 

reading from Gorbachev: 

his new novel Heretic in the Kremlin 
5:30 to 6:30pm 








Tuesday, June 11 


Author of Jaws 


his new novel 


MEET THE AUTHOR 





JOHN VERNON 


The Heroines _ female journey." PETER reading from 
MAUREEN BENCHLEY Peter Doyle 
MURDOCK autographing & 


NICHOLSON BAKER 





The Heroine's Beast reading from 
Sterian Halos Journey a suspenseful thriller UandI 
5:00 to 6:00pm Noon to 1:00pm 5:00 to 6:00pm 
Sees Thursday, June 13 Thursday, June 27 Wednesday, June 12 
| JO-ANN KRESTAN 
| & CLAUDIA BEPKO 
reading from 
Too Good for 
Her Own Good: 
Searching for Self and 
Intimacy in Important 
| aah ie hae Saturday, June 1 Saturday, June 22 
M red : aay Big Wheels for Little Dr. Seuss Stories 
ay, July : : 
on Wheels Storytelling by Melanie May, 


including 
Oh, the Places You'll Go! 


Storytelling about buses and 
trains with Frank Gayton. 


ALL of THESE EVENTS 
are at the 
Charlesbank Bookshops, 
B.U. Bookstore Mall, 
660 Beacon Street, 
Kenmore Square, Boston 


If you are unable to attend, 
signed copies of the books can 
be purchased by calling 
(617) 236-7442. 


ALL CHILDREN'S EVENTS: Wellesley, 10:30 to 11:30am -- 
B.U. Bookstore Mall, 1:30 to 2:30pm 





In the Spirit of Crazy Horse 
by Peter Matthiessen ; 
Wallace Stegner of the 


Bob Dylan 
Behind the Shades 
by Clinton Heylin 


Immortality 
by Milan Kundera 
Through four contemporary 


characters, Kundera reflects 
with powerful insight on 
modern life and western 


society. A major new novel 


Lightness of Being. 
Grove Weidenfeld, $21.95 


Bully for Brontosaurus 


, by Stephen Jay Gould 
me Over nearly two decades, 


cs 


wis 8 Natiiral Histor 


over six years. Accessible 


and the nature of history. 
Norton, $22.95 








by the author of five previous 
novels, including The Unbearable 


Reflections in Natural History 


Gould has set a new standard 
for the popular scientific essay. 
This fifth volume was collected 


science on evolutionary change 





VISION 


YOUR BUSINESS 
TODAY TO SUCCEED 


IN TOMORROW'S 
BECONOMYS 





Few figures have had as 
dynamic impact on American 
culture as Bob Dylan. 

Here is the first biography 

to cover Dylan's complex 

life and extraordinary music 
in full. 

Simon & Schuster, $24.95 


20 20 Vision 

Transform Your Business 
Today to Succeed in 
Tomorrow's Economy 

by Stan Davis and WAR 
Bill Davidson 

If in ten years, your business is 7 
the same as today, you will th 
probably be out of business. "7 
How to avoid this. 

Simon & Schuster, $19.95 


A 
@) ED) 


HELPR 


“GREAT. 


MWIARK * 





New Republic said this is 

"An important and angry book 
that belongs on the shelf 
containing A Century of 
Dishonor, Custer Died for 
Your Sins and Bury My 

Heart at Wounded Knee." 
Penguin, $25.00 


ae OED et sm see = 


A Soldier of the Great War 
IER by Mark Helprin 

An old man recounts how 
his idealic youth was shattered 
by the First World War. How 
he became a soldier. A hero. A 
prisoner. A deserter. A wan- 
derer in the hell that claimed 
Europe. And how he lost one 
N family and miraculously gained 
another. HBJ, $24.95 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


| 

@ 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 

M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 | 
Major Credit Cards Accepted at Both Locations 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (617) 236-7442 
Validated Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA to Kenmore 





| 
i 
' 
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A DeLillo primer 


Mao II shows essentials of a distinctive writer 


by Bill Marx 


n the slew of obituaries that followed the recent death 
of Graham Greene, many a fond reference was made to 
Greeneland, a country that charts the century’s obses- 
sion with seedy conspiracies, pasteboard revolutions, 
and spiritual miasma. Another prophetic mapmaker, Don 
DeLillo, also plants his speculative (and Catholic-influ- 
enced) vision in an increasingly inhumane environment. In 
fact, DeLilloland is just a hop, skip, and a plummet from 
Greeneland. It, too, is cobbled from various popular gen- 
res, steeped in a sensibility obsessed with exile and regret. 

Where Greene was the dour apostle of midcentury 
anomie, DeLillo’s the skittish diagnostician of the electronic 
age, an anti-guru analyzing the epistemological terrorism of 
television and high tech. After all, paranoia isn’t what it 
used to be — Greeneland’s gone gangrenous. The world’s 
become a giant screen, and our faces are crushed up 
against it like kids at an aquarium. The image — and 
inevitably our psyches — dissolves into a mush of white 
and black dots. 

As French theorist Jean Baudrillard would have it, the 
contemporary world induces a new form of schizophrenia, 
in which there is “no more hysteria, no more projective 
paranoia . . . but this state of terror proper to the 
schizophrenic: too great proximity of everything.” Or as the 
narrator quips in DeLillo’s fine new novel, Mao I (Viking, 
239 pages, $19.95): “When there is enough out-of-place- 
ness in the world, nothing is out of place.” 

Welcome to DeLilloland, the very mecca of ‘out-of- 
placeness,’ where media-induced patterns of order seem 
more and more random. It’s an empire where all claims to 
privacy are sucked into the tangled circuitry of the global 
village. It’s a realm in which the act of memory is drowned 
out by the chatter of computers, the hum of orbiting satel- 
lites, the whir of video cameras, and the babble of talking 
heads. Despite, or because of, its sophisticated communi- 
cations system, modern society mirrors the chaotic rumba 
of subatomic particles. Too much leaves us with too little. 

For more than 20 years, DeLillo has written about how 
contemporary culture smears the‘distinctions between pub- 
lic and private, surface and depth, picture and reality, the 
individual and the mass. The sensual overload of media 
events induces vertigo or awe; arial retention or the lust for 
adventure. Yet the only recourse from visual totalitarianism 
is to escape history, to do away with an overburdened self 
and drift into extinction. Thus DeLillo’s fiction, for all of its © 
aphoristic panache and sociological ruminations, is drawn 





gies, cults, celebrity, conspiracy) we usé to ward off, as he 
says in an interview in the clunky academic festschrift 
Introducing Don DeLillo (Duke University Press, 218 
pages, $29.95 cloth, $9.95 paper), “the death fear we try to 
keep beneath the surface of our perceptions.” 


DeLillo’s ’70s novels swerve from this atavistic dilemma - . 


into absurdist burlesque, a clownishness that often fails to 
juggle deadpan parody with pulpy pratfalls. Running Dog 
(1978), which is about a hunt by gangsters, porn kings, and 
a renegade government agency for allegedly kinky films 
shot in Hitler's bunker, or Ratner’s Star (1976) (Gravity’s 
Rainbow with a pot of fool’s gold at its end), are perceptive 
send-ups of the national zeitgeist — chronicles of how the 
gooey ideals of the ’60s mutated into the crass idolatry of 
the "70s — that never venture beyond seeing the American 
dream as death wish. 

“All conspiracies begin with individual self-repression,” 
says a character in Running Dog. But DeLillo’s foreboding 
notions of the connection between personal pathology and 
social dysfunction didn’t find strong narrative expression 
until the ’80s. The Names (1982), White Noise (1985), and 
Libra (1988) plunge, blindly and frighteningly, into the 
muck and mire of what the writer calls “the fallen wonder 


‘to the primitive cultural and-psychological charms (ideolo-_ 


print. Reclusive author Bill Gray, a stalled writer in his 60s 
who is protected and smothered by his loving live-in 
entourage, a groupie named Scott and his ex-Moonie girl- 
friend Karen, breaks into threnodies to prose. “Years ago I 
thought it was possible for a novelist to alter the inner life 
of his culture,” he tells a photographer who’s taking his 
picture. “Now bomb-makers and gunmen have taken that 
territory. What writers used to do before we were all incor- 
porated.” 

The private agonies of Gray, his dream of escaping from 
the ineffectual self, are poised against the collective mental 
meltdown proposed by Mao, who pops up throughout the 
book as the subject of Andy Warhol's silkscreens and inspi- 
ration for revolutionaries eager to wipe out the West’s 
romantic attachment to the individual. The paradox is that 
Gray’s fateful stab at re-entering the world, like the ego- 
erasing creed of Mao, is a destructive defense against the 
terror in our souls. “The means to contend with death has 
become death,” says a character in The Names. Language 
itself, increasingly corrupted and commercialized, has 
become another bludgeon. 

The flick of the camera shutter commences the fall of 
Gray and his household — the writer disappears soon after 
the photo session, taking up the offer of a publishing friend 
to appear in a public ceremony protesting the capture of a 
poet by a Maoist terrorist group in Beirut. Scott stays home 
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indexing and reindexing Gray's letters and manuscripts, 
while Karen goes off to New York, where hanging out with 
the homeless almost shocks her back into the Moonie 
dementia of her marriage in Yankee Stadium with 15,000 
other believers. The grotesque occasion is memorably 
described by DeLillo, who gives the black comedy his dis- 
tinctive catatonic lilt: “They all feel the same, young people 
from fifty countries, immunized against the language of the 
self. They’re forgetting who they are underneath their 
clothes, leaving behind all the small banes and body woes, 
the daylong list of sore gums and sweaty nape and need to 
pee, ancient rumbles in the gut. . . . They stand and chant, 
fortified by the blood of numbers.” 

That’s the opening section of Mao I/, and the novel 
remains strong until Gray decides to leave home. Unlike 
most of DeLillo’s hypnotic quests, Gray’s journey to 
London and Beirut is a limp melodramatic device, the old 
elephant’s-graveyard theme trotted out one more time. 
Without the author’s customary dabs of mystification, Mao 
II's repetitiousness (the globe-trotting photog’s yuppie 
alienation is a case in point), as well as the tinniness of its 
prose, begin to elbow the novel’s merits aside. It’s hard not 
to see DeLillo himself as the model for the disillusioned 
Gray — a perception heightened uncomfortably by the 
stagy photos of DeLillo that accompany a hagiography in a 
recent issue of the New York Times Sunday Magazine. 

Like Gray, DeLillo’s an ostensibly withdrawn writer who 
disdains, but is still enticed by, the cult of personality. 
Given Mao I!’s puritanical strictures about getting your 
photo taken, he should now slump off and die. Still, the 
novel — though it shows disquieting signs of creeping 
didacticism — is a compendium of DeLillo’s fears and tears 
for our postmodern age and would make a perfect primer 
for those eager to begin reading one of our most distinc- 
tive, and indispensable, writers. 

Certainly it would break the ice with more grace than 
Introducing Don DeLillo, an anthology of essays that 
drops from the ivory tower with a soggy splat. Hurry up 
and read Mao II before the pedants have had their way 
and have completely taken the gild off DeLillo. QO 
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of the world.” Here, DeLillo transforms free-floating anxiety 
— our conspiracies against perceiving our mortality — into 
an aesthetic/philosophical principle. The yearning for 
death is dissected rather than privileged, which makes 
these novels mordant Baedeckers to a terminally repressed 
America. 

The Names serves up an archetypal DeLillo plot (one 
part thriller, one part conundrum) that tracks a group of 
killers who arbitrarily choose their victims by counting up 
the letters of their names. Then there’s the kitsch-crazy, 
“airborne toxic event” haunted suburbia of White Noise, 
and Libra’s tingling portrait of Lee Harvey Oswald as an 
everyman acting out our common dream of shooting our 
way into history. Is media madness at century’s end a terri- 
ble beauty being born, or an apocalyptic contagion in the 
making? 

The author’s dialectics can be murky, as in the fascinat- 
ing but impenetrable discussion of linguistics in The 
Names, or specious, as in Libra’s notion that Oswald was a 
psychopath who died for our sins. Yet at least DeLillo is 
thinking (he’s one of the few American novelists who do) 
about how modern technology is affecting language and, 
by extension, humanity. 

Mao II, though not as strong as the trio of novels that 
preceded it, and though lacking the campy narrative punch 
that propelled the earlier novels, has the Blakean balance, 
the evenly matched contraries, that marks the writer's 
maturity. The novel is best seen as a coda, an epilogue to 
the novels of the '80s — it’s partly a consideration of the 
kind of fiction DeLillo writes and the dwindling status of 
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Tears and faith 


David Plante’s lyrical “dark spaces’ 





by Mark Leccese 


t's a long journey from a Franco- 

American working-class family in 

Providence, Rhode Island, to an 

appointment as the first Western writer- 
in-residence at a Moscow university. Such 
improbable — and difficult — journeys are 
the essence of David Plante. 

Plante — whose latest novel, The 
Accident (Ticknor & Fields, 151 pages, 
$18.95), was published in May — remains 
an underappreciated and undervalued writ- 
er in this country. His series of spare, lyrical 
novels present remarkably sure treatments 
of the human soul and the things that afflict 
it: hope, grief, striving, connection with 
others, mystery, and grace. 

Above all, Plante writes of the excruciat- 
ing gap between “what is and what could 
be” — and the grief that fills that breach. 
He found the gap particularly poignant 
while teaching at Moscow’s Gorky Institute. 

Though we're well into the glasnost era, 
no Great Russian Novel has emerged. 
“They're able to say anything they want, 
but whether they can find the voice is a 
huge, huge problem,” Plante said in a tele- 
phone interview with the Phoenix from his 
London home. “It was thought that with 
glasnost, novels would appear from bot- 
tom drawers. They haven't.” 

Of his students, he said, “They are in 
despair, those kids, because of the situa- 
tion. . . . They’d take me aside — catch me 
on the steps of the institute — and say, 
‘Please, do you have any hope for Russia?’ 
Tears would well up in my eyes. Of course 
I have hope. It’s so heartbreaking, and of 
course one loves people and places that 
break one’s heart.” 

To judge from his books, nothing has 
broken Plante’s heart quite like his Rhode 
Island upbringing, his family, and what 
those things made him. Born 51 years ago 
to a poor Franco-American family, Plante 
was educated in Rhode Island Catholic 
schools and at Boston College. He began 
his career with experimental novels, but it 
was his movingly realistic novel The 
Family, published in 1978 as the first book 
in what would become known as “The 
Francoeur Trilogy,” that brought him criti- 
cal acclaim. The trilogy (which also com- 
prises The Woods and The Country and has 
since been issued in a single volume) is 
mainly autobiographical: its main charac- 
ter, Daniel Francoeur, is a keenly sentient 
child of a Franco-American working-class 
Rhode Island family. The novels follow 
Daniel throughout his life: youth, maturity, 
the death of his parents. These remarkable 
books are, quite simply, among the best 
novels ever written by an American about 
the quotidian glory and the bottomless 
grief of family life. 

These novels leave the reader in tears. 

Although he has lived in London for the 
past 27 years and taught on three conti- - 
nents (at the University of Tulsa, in 
Oklahoma; the University of Quebec; 
Adelphi University, in New York; and the 
University of East Anglia and King’s 
College, in Cambridge, England), Plante 
still considers himself an American. 

“I would consider myself a New 
England, Franco-American writer,” Plante 
said. “The 19th-century New England 
Transcendentalists had, and still have, a 
tremendous influence on me.” 

What makes his work American is exact- 
ly that sense of duty in the face of an 
untamed world; such duty is impossible to 
fulfill but, nevertheless, inviolable. 

“There’s a certain level of American writ- 
ing that has to do with glitz and grotes- 
querie — c:-y life and the urban novel. I 
feel with novels that have something to do 
with something darker: grief and pain,” 
Plante said. He recalls encountering a por- 
trait by 19th-century American artist 
Thomas Eakins and examining it for a long 
time. “The man’s face was filled with sup- 
pressed pain and grief. It wasn’t obvious at 
all. I looked at it for a long time. That’s very 
American.” 

Daniel Francoeur, at the center of “The 
Francoeur Trilogy,” is clearly an autobio- 
graphical character at the same time he is a 
work of the imagination — he is to Plante 
what Nathan Zuckerman has been to 
Philip Roth. Although the narrator in The 


Accident is unnamed, it is obviously Daniel 
again, this time as a BC student studying 
for a year at the Catholic University in 
Louvain, Belgium. (In fact, Plante conced- 
ed that the events of the book mirror the 
events in his year as a BC student at 
Louvain.) 

Like many a young Catholic trying to 
forge an independent self in the world, the 
narrator has abandoned his faith in God 
and the Church — but not, paradoxically, 
his need for faith and the connection it 
brings. 

Although they seem opposites, the nar- 
rator and another American student, Tom, 
become close. To the narrator, Tom is 
maddeningly but solidly naive in his faith 
and in his humble efforts to be moral. The 
two students become an expatriate odd 
couple as the painfully sincere Tom tries to 
ease the narrator’s tortured spirit. 

The narrator, though, thinks all that can 
salve his spirit is a return trip to Spain 
(which he had visited at some earlier point 
that the novel does not disclose), which 
Tom promptly arranges. As the trip begins, 
a barely noticed decision is made that will 
change the life of the narrator and bring 
him, finally, his gift of grace. 

Like Daniel, Plante is a nonbeliever, yet 
his work is suffused with Catholicism. “At a 
certain point,” Plante said, “whether a per- 
son believes in God is of no interest.” It is 
the obligations and aspirations of 
Catholicism that remain alive in Plante. 

The sense of duty that underpins what 
Plante calls “Canuck Catholicism,” for 
example, which he characterized as being 
“very important. It sustained my parents, 
and it sustains me.” Plante’s father worked 
in a mill for 40 years. “My father had to sur- 
vive on mere will. He simply had to do it,” 
he said. 

Plante does not write poetry; he writes 
prayers. If he doesn’t believe in God, then 
to whom or what does he pray? “Nothing I 
can name. If you interpret or define what 
you're praying to, you’re imposing on it 
your Own intentions.” 

A prayer, for Plante, is the hope that 
“something would happen that is beyond 
my intentions; that would be grace.” 

Grace — that which strengthens us, 
which makes us whole — is an illusive 
blessing, but The Accident’s narrator pal- 
pably aches for it. Once, in the lake near 
his summer cabin, he found an island. He 
cleaned it of the trash campers had left, 
even though he knew that as soon as it 
was clean, there would come more 
campers and more trash: “I wanted that 
island to be pure, to be, in its naturalness, 
innocent, and I wanted this to be the 
world.” To be pure is to be free from sin, 
and he, too, wanted that purity. 

Said Plante: “You yourself cannot intend 
grace. It must come from God. But you can 
dispose yourself to it; you can put yourself 
in a position to receive grace.” 

So it is in The Accident: the narrator 
receives his grace, but accidentally. What 
he did not do — or what he did unwitting- 
ly — turns out to be more important than 
what he did do. For Plante, art is the same: 
like The Accident’s narrator, revelation is 
to be found in what is not said or done: 
“What's most important in a work is what 
the writer does that he doesn’t intend. 
What I try to do is leave a space... . If my 
writing doesn’t have those dark spaces in 
it, I feel I’ve failed. What I try for is to indi- 
cate a space behind the writing.” 

The narrator of The Accident says: 
“Though I didn’t believe in God, I could 
imagine Him as darkness. I could imagine 
Him as the darkness in which images 
occurred, the darkness that, when I shifted 
my attention from an image to what was 
around it, I saw as a state in itself, and that 
spread out in all directions beyond my 
sight. That vast darkness behind the image 
of a sunlit glass of water was the only way 
I could imagine God.” 

“I'm trying to reach out for some greater 
spirituality,” Plante said, “and I’m bound to 
fail.” 

From the failure — from the space 
between what is and what could be — 
comes grief and pain. But from the effort 
comes grace. QO 
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or Paul West, the historical novel is 

an oxymoron to frolic with, a para- 

dox that inspires the prose fantastic. 

Instead of limiting his rhapsodic 
powers of fancy to the contours of var- 
nished period pieces, he reinvents history 
by conjuring up events from the inside 
out. His latest novel, Te Women of 
Whitechapel and Jack the Ripper, like his 
other superb re-creations of time past (Rat 
Man of Paris, The Very Rich Hours of 
Count von Stauffenberg, and Lord Byron’s 
Doctor) embodies the novelist’s belief that 
the mind of the author, not the fact of the 
matter, is a book’s alpha and omega. What 
results isn’t so much a kind of magic real- 
ism — reality prestidigitated — as a real- 
ism redeemed, a dark and anarchistic ode 
to the flood tides, as well as the sublime 
eddies, of consciousness. 

Yoking together the voices of, among 
others, Jack the Ripper, a scurrilous painter 
who helps him, and the piteous women 
they slash to bits, Tye Women of 
Whitechapel and Jack the Ripper is a grisly 
but tender circus of blood, a big-top ring- 
mastered by one of the few novelists pro- 
tean enough to lash the past into a human 
shape. Rather than serve up another gas-lit 
romp in a hansom cab through Victorian 
kink, West sweeps through the era’s mean 
streets in a tempest of iconoclastic fantasy. 
“When I got to the facts,” he writes in the 
book’s prefatory note, “the fiction had 
already begun.” 

For more than 30 years, the 60-year-old 
West has defied the good gray tenets of 
naturalism that dominate American fiction. 
His novels, stories, and criticism celebrate 
the archaic plasticity of language while 
deftly probing the moral ambiguity of 
word-created worlds. The metaphorical 
pizzazz of West's style, as well as his acute 
knowledge of international writing, align 
him with contemporary South American 
and European modernists, who also wield 
their pens like inky swashbucklers. 

In rip-roaring fantasias like Caliban’s 
Filibuster and The Place in Flowers Where 
Pollen Rests, West's jet-streams of con- 
sciousness fly into the stratosphere of ver- 
bal invention; in his historical novels, West 
necessarily hunkers closer to earth. Under 
the pressures of fact, his imagination 
becomes a volatile seismograph of the 
age’s disasters, as well as a forecast of 
catastrophes to come. 

Downplaying the mechanics of plot for 
the riches of awareness, The Woman of 
Whitechapel and Jack the Ripper (an 
unfortunate title — it sounds like a sequel 
to “The Women of Whitechapel and the 
Wolfman”) is not arty sensationalism — 
though there are some grueling descrip- 
tions of mutilation and sexual perversity — 
but a dazzling collection of stories by, or 
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Circus of blood 


A grisly tale is elevated by a master 


by Bill Marx 


about, Victorians on both ends of the class 
spectrum. The painter Walter Sickert, a dis- 
solute cynic with a letch for the lower 
orders, guides the omnisexual fop Prince 
Edward (Sickert's a relative of Edward’s 
mother, the wife of the Prince of Wales, 
another sick satyr) through the hellish 
dregs of London’s East End, engineering 
the royal offspring’s liaison with an illiter- 
ate Scottish peasant, Annie Crook, which 
eventually ends in a secret marriage and a 
daughter. Learning of the birth, Queen 

Victoria instructs Prime 
Minister Salisbury to hush 
up the affair. The bureaucrat 
dispenses his henchman 
and fellow Mason, the 
esteemed physician Dr. Gull 
— family man, misogynist, 
sanitizer of riffraff, inhuman 
fiend, “the lord of brainpan 
mayhem” — who loboto- 
mizes Anne after her child 
has been taken to Windsor 
Castle. “When he did this,” 
writes West, “he felt he was 
discovering America, and 
heaven and hell as well, 
alone in the misty dawn of 
science.” In the dank crani- 
ums of West’s depraved Vic- 
torian gents, the desecration 
of women becomes art, adventure, civic 
duty, and cosmology. 

Dovetailing baroque melodrama and 
black comedy, West links Nazi-like atroci- 
ties (Gull even has an asylum for the 
women he’s debrained) with feminist theo- 
ry about how, during the turn of the centu- 
ry, women became macho case studies, 
objects to be incisively opened, analyzed, 
and reassembled by male scientists and 
writers fearful of the source of human life. 
When Marie Kelly, a friend of Annie and 
Sickert, sends a letter to Queen Victoria — 
co-signed by three of her streetwalking 
cronies — inquiring about the kidnapping, 
Gull blackmails Sickert into joining him in a 
series of grotesque cut-and-slashings that 
become known as the “Jack the Ripper 
killings.” West plays with the real-life fig- 
ures, teasing out a paranoid conspiracy 
plot worthy of the penny-dreadfuls of the 
age (Gull even cuts his bodies to fit some 
mystic Masonic pattern); as for the writer's 
literary debts, the doctor’s revenge mania 
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owes much to the avenging dementia of 
villains in Hugo and Dickens. But the intro- 
verted nature of West's storytelling dictates 
that his writing will be morally ruminative 
rather than suspenseful, a crafty archaeo- 
logical dig into the 19th-century cerebrum 
to find what Sickert calls “the pure blue 
flower of knowledge pressed dry between 
the halves of the brain.” 

Murder as metaphor fascinates the 
voyeuristic and cowardly Sickert, who 
agonizes over, but refuses to end, his com- 
plicity: “He was mingling 
with people who treated 
human flesh as pigment, 
life and death as a canvas, 
the human spine as an 
easel, and he could not for 
the life of him look away 
from it with all of his 
being. . .. Had God seen? 
Had God looked? If so, 
what had followed from 
that?” Enlarging on the exis- 
tential humanism of Camus, 
West leaves us with 
Sickert’s shocked recogni- 
tion of the utter fluidity of 
human identity. Gull serves 
as a diabolical mirror-image 
(as the demonic Byron did 
for Dr. Palidori in West's 
precedeing historical novel, Lord Byron’s 
Doctor), a monster/artist who throws 
Sickert into a “holy nausea,” a nightmarish 
appetite for witnessing violence that can 
be salved only by “some prodigious empa- 
thy that made him into what he 
painted. . . . [Hle would have to be both 
victim and murderer. . . . feel the blade 
and the blood.” Sickert may or may not 
make the leap of faith, but West straddles 
the great divide like a frisky demiurge, the 
troubadour of a universe gone 
chiaroscuro. 

And it’s this imaginative omnipresence 
that makes The Women of Whitechapel 
and Jack the Ripper vastly superior to, and 
entirely different from, other recent novels 
about slashers at the heart of darkness — 
Bret Easton Ellis’s snuff-happy American 
Psycho and Paul Theroux’s artful but one- 
dimensional Chicago Loop. Instead of 
being gratuitous projections of a psychotic 
narrator, West’s endearing streetwalkers, 
particularly the spunky Marie Kelly, are 
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densely imagined characters made percep- 
tible through their fantasies — of sex, love, 
and freedom — rather than through their 
dialogue (there’s not much) or their half- 
hearted attempts to cheat death. West even 
tries his hand at conveying the brutal 
banality of Annie’s mind after brain 
surgery. (“Vestigial thought could not help 
her, even though, as she tried to think con- 
secutively, she felt things drowning, but 
shoved back down again, to where all 
died.”) Ultimately, the alternating cries of 
wolves and sheep lend a Dostoevskian 
expansiveness to the novel’s Manichean 
vision of evil (“There were the done-to 
and the doers, that was all, and the traffic 
in death and mayhem went only one 
way”), which fuses the novelist’s profuse 
creativity with a persuasive sense of 
humanity. 

Time and again, the ecstatic electricity of 
West’s prose illuminates the novel's night- 
mare world. It’s this unabashedly romantic 
belief in the sublime powers of language 
to create consciousness, in concert with 
his abiding passion for poetic transforma- 
tion rather than verisimilitude, that enables 
West to animate the waxworks of history. 
His crackling yet meditative lyricism runs 
counter to our contemporary preference 
for the trifling snapshots of domestic fic- 
tion — West opts for panoramic spectacle, 
chimerical ingenuity, cornucopian word- 
play. Propelled by bizarre and beautiful 
images, The Women of Whitechapel and 
Jack the Ripper is an operatic series of syn- 
tactical set pieces, ranging from small aton- 
al metaphors that match the macabre sub- 
ject (‘Downing a wine so pale it might 
have drained from the pancreas of a 
corpse”) to long melodic riffs of cascading 
sentences that turn London’s flies 
(“unswattable invaders from the domain of 
filth”) into emblems of cosmic despair or 
transform Kelly's stirring dream of an alba- 
tross into an ironic sign of imprisonment 
and freedom. 

It’s not that West entirely repudiates the 
novelist’s habitual ties to realism. For him, 
however, nothing is more fascinating — 
indeed, more real — than what convulses 
beneath the sturdy artifacts of the docu- 
mentary record. At the top of his form, 
West makes us share his obsession with 
the unfathomable reaches of the imagina- 
tion, the disquieting subterranean links 
between history and creativity, morality 
and nihilism. Like Sickert, the artist turned 
criminal, West immerses himself in the 
murk and the refuse to come up with his 
moral vision of the truth: “If he forced his 
imagination below the lofty and the exalt- 
ed down through fog into the gutters and 
drains and docks and horse-droppings, it 
would rebound with something strange 
and undeniable in its teeth: unique salvage 
from the Sargasso of the slums.” In The 
Women of Whitechapel and Jack the 
Ripper the past undergoes the sea change 
of art. QO 
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With pen and lens 


Poet Allen Ginsberg takes us on a tour of his personal photo album 


ing/bysterical naked,/dragging 
themselves through the negro 

streets at dawn looking for an angry/fix.” 
With those words from his poem Howl, 
Allen Ginsberg wrote himself into literary 
history. Like William Blake and Walt Whit- 
man, he has a penetrating personal vision. 
He writes from the soul, making art from 
that often coarse chaos we call modern life. 

Born in New Jersey, Ginsberg studied at 
Columbia, but, like most great artists, edu- 
cated himself, in public — in his case, on 
the streets of New York, on the decks of 
tramp steamers that took him around the 
world, in the coffee houses of San Francis- 
co, Paris, London, and Tangiers, on the 
streets of Chicago during the bloody 1968 
Democratic convention. In short, Allen 
Ginsberg is a witness. 

Like another but very different icon of 
our times, Andy Warhol, Ginsberg has ex- 


6 ¢ saw the best minds of my genera- 
tion destroyed by madness, starv- 


| hibited a fetish for documentation. What 


follows is a tour through the pages of bis 
personal photo album via a conversation 
between the artist and Phoenix editor 
Peter Kadzis. These images have been seen 
in galleries and museums around the 
world, and were recently published by 
California’s Twelve Trees Press in book 


| form under the title Photography. 


PK: Let's begin with a bit of camp. How 
did a nice Jewish boy like you from New 
Jersey end up being Allen Ginsberg? 

AG: Well, I think I met William Bur- 
roughs and Jack Kerouac at Columbia 
when I was going to school, and as a result 
of hanging around with them I wound up 
getting kicked out. So I had to go get a job. 
And so I wound up in the Merchant 
Marines. And one of the shipmates in New 
Orleans turned me on to grass. 

PK: You mentioned Jack Kerouac. He 


| has an amazing pull on the imagination 





of younger people today, as well of those of 


romantics and literary critics. What was 
he like? 

AG: Very tender. Very gentle. Un-war- 
like. Not macho, but appreciative of 
machismo, and also appreciative of old 
queens. And totally clear. 

PK: You look at pictures of him, and he 
seems to exude this tremendous energy. 

AG: Well, he was a very beautiful guy, 
for one thing. And he was a football play- 
er, so he had a kind of athletic approach 
both to writing and to travel, and to his 
own mind. 

PK: How did he balance being tough 
but tender? 

AG: Well, you know, there are a lot of 
tough but tender football players. You 
know, it’s a tradition also in sports, going 
back to the Greeks, of having like a beauti- 


| ful exterior, and a strong exterior, and at 


the same time being trained in music, 
trained in rhetoric, trained in lyric. It’s the 
best. As Plato says, or as Confucius says, 
“Music, as well as sound body, is part of 
the healthy education of any youth.” 

PK: What did it feel like to each of you 
to be at Columbia — a very staid, Ivy 
League institution? 

AG: Well, Kerouac had left by the time I 
got there, but he was living near. Well, it 
felt great to walk around the campus with 
that sacred feeling of having dedicated 
oneself to art, or feeling high on art, or 
comradeship. Walt Whitman called it “ad- 
hesiveness.” That is, the citizens who 
knew each other loved each other, and 
dug each other. Like you found, you 
know, as the Beatles dug Ringo for his cu- 
riosity. 

PK: You speak with an obvious affec- 
tion for the academy, but when you were 


| beginning as a poet the academy didn't 
| always return that regard. 


AG: Well, you were asking me how it 


| felt to walk around with Kerouac. Oh, Ker- 
| Quac stayed in my room one night, I re- 


member. He was discovered in my room, 
and I was kicked out of school. . . . I re- 
member being brought into the dean’s of- 
fice, and sitting there trembling, and the 
dean saying, “Mr. Ginsberg, I hope you re- 
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alize the enormity of what you have 
done.” And I suddenly realized that I was 
faced with a bunch of madmen! It was sort 
of like Céline in the open passage of Jour- 
ney into the End of the Night, when he 
finds himself on the battlefield in World 
War I with all these dangerous madmen 
armed, out to kill each other. 

PK: Now, the literary establishment, as I 
mentioned before, certainly viewed you 
and your colleagues with some alarm. I 
think that was certainly the case with your 
good friend William Burroughs. 

AG: Certainly, yes, Burroughs was con- 
sidered an evil menace by literary critics 
for a while. 

PK: It’s near-legend that you played at 
least a supporting role in the assembling 
and preservation of the manuscript of 
Burroughs’s Naked Lunch. Could you tell 
that story? 

AG: Yes. That's 1953. We were actually 
working on an earlier manuscript, his Let- 
ters from South America, and also the 
manuscript of Queer. . . . I was living on 
East 7th Street near Tompkins Square Park. 
Burroughs came up from South America, 
and we wandered around New York, but 
mostly stayed home and worked assem- 
bling letters he had written me. That’s why 
I was involved with the preparation of the 
manuscripts. 

PK: Mary McCarthy said she thought 
Naked Lunch was in many ways one of 
the most humorous American novels ever 
written. 

AG: It is very funny, actually. The talk- 
ing-asshole section, Dr. Benway, the bur- 
lesque of medical nemesis — the political 
satire in it, the black humor of the political 
satires all come true in a very uproarious 
way. 

PK: How does someone like Burroughs 
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or Kerouac, both of whom on the surface 
led such disorderly lives, to put it primly. . . 

AG: Kerouac’s life wasn’t disorderly. 
Kerouac lived with his mother. He’d go 
out on the road, he’d take his notes, write 
his journals, write his poems, see the 
world, come back and stay with his moth- 
er and write books. Very orderly. Bur- 
roughs had a small income as a remittance 
man, had gone to Harvard in Cambridge 
here, had been in Europe and studied 
some medicine, and came back and had a 
series of jobs. He was an exterminator in 
Chicago, or various other small jobs, and 
he lived very quietly. You could say he 
was a bit extravagant in his experimenta- 
tion on his mind and on his body, but, 
then, not so far out as some of the mad- 
men who go off into the desert to get their 
heads blown off, or blow off other peo- 
ple’s heads. 

PK: When I lived in New York, I used to 
see Burroughs in the late afternoon 
around Washington Square Park, heading 
off to a place at One University Place 
owned by Mickey Ruskin. And he was al- 
ways very courtly, very mild-mannered. 

AG: He was in the very early days. We 
all met in the early ’40s, '44 or '45 — mid 
’40s. He already was wearing a vest. He al- 
ready had his Harvard education, and I 
think he got an MA in archaeology. He 
was interested in the mines, and was a 
gentleman always. Remember, he came 
from a very well, once-well-heeled family 
— an aristocratic family from St. Louis. 

PK: But his point of view is so radical. 

AG: That’s because he knew the inside. 
You know, his uncle was Ivy Lee, the guy 
who was the first PR man for Rockefeller 
— or Morgan or somebody. But that’s 
Uncle Ivy. Burroughs knew the establish- 
ment from the very beginning and saw 


through it as most Americans can now see 
through the establishment. 

PK: Let’s move across the coast to San 
Francisco. Lawrence Ferlinghetti. He was I 
suppose what was then called an “under- 
ground publisher.” 

AG: They started the first paperback 
bookstore in the United States, and that’s 
quite a thing. [Looking at a shot from his 
book] That's City Lights Books you've got 
there, and on the left is Bob Donlin, who 
now runs Passim Coffee Shop, here in 
Cambridge. Neal Cassady, the hero of Ker- 
ouac’s On the Road, the prototype for that 
hero, myself as a young guy with a cor- 
duroy jacket, a painter, Bob Levine, who is 
still alive and is a great painter, and 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti in front of his City 
Lights bookshop. As I say, the first paper- 
back bookshop in America. In those days, 
they also had newspapers out front. 

PK: Why San Francisco? What made 
you move from New York to the West 
Coast? 

AG: Well, I'd heard a lot about the West 
Coast from Kerouac because I'd already 
read On the Road by then, which was writ- 
ten in 51 or ’52 or something — 51 — and 
it portrayed a lot of the life of the West 
Coast, San Francisco fog, and Neal Cas- 
sady. And I went out to see my old lover 
and boyfriend, Neal Cassady, actually, 
who was living in San Jose. And also, I had 
been taking Burroughs’s Junkie — the first 
book — around as its agent, and I had 
taken On the Road around, and it was re- 
jected by every publisher, so I realized 
nothing was going to get done in New 
York. There was a lockout, so to speak, on 
any new idea of literature, any hip idea of 
literature. And there was a little promise in 
the little magazines, in Kenneth Rexroth 
and in a bunch of little magazines on the 
West Coast. So I went out there to see Neal 
and visit Rexroth. 

PK: There's a long tradition in Ameri- 
can literary life of people becoming expa- 
triots. Did you have that feeling? Did you 
and your friends in San Francisco feel like 
you were strangers in your own land? 

AG: Well, I felt like a great failure in 
New York. I couldn't get anything done. I 
was working as a copy boy on a newspa- 
per, but I really didn’t have a clear idea of 
what I wanted to do except write. I did 
have a small career as a market re- 
searcher, so I knew that part of the busi- 
ness world. But I actually did go off as ex- 
patriot for some time with Peter Orlovsky, 
Bill Burroughs, and Gregory Corso, the 
original beat-generation literary group, to 
Paris and to Tangiers for a couple of years 
— ’57 and '58. 

PK: Let’s move to Paris, another city 
where you spent some time. 

AG: A good year and a half, actually, in 
Europe and Paris; mostly located in Paris. 

PK: From what I understand it was a 
very creative part of your life. 

AG: Well, that was before we went to 
India, actually. See, I had two periods of 
what you might call foreign travel — well, 
there were many periods, but the longest 
periods were Paris from 1956, 1957, 1958, 
and then India, Benares particularly, for 
six months. . . . In those days, what I tried 
to do was spend two years abroad and 
one year in America so I could get some 
world perspective on the faith of the 
American emporium. 

PK: Your friend Paul Bowles, an Ameri- 
can, little-known, unfortunately, compos- 
er, increasingly well-known writer, seems 
to have to some degree at least finessed the 
issue of coping with fame by living for so 
long in Tangiers. 

AG: [Acknowledging photo] There he is 
in Marrakesh, which we were visiting to- 
gether, and he was preparing some mint 
tea just as we got there — I think we spent 
about a week in Assaka — in a little apart- 
ment in Assaka run by Chris Wankland, a 
friend of his. But by living in a remote 
place he’s also made himself the center of 
attention for anybody — any expatriate 
that comes visiting, they all want to meet 
Paul Bowles, so he has his own problems 
with being famous in a remote corner of 
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the world, at least remote from Greenwich 
Village. 

PK: Place, if you will, Paul Bowles in 
the contemporary literary constellation. 

AG: Well, he’s certainly one of the finer 
writers of this half of the century. He’s a 
very interesting guy, because his contacts 
were originally with the very classy, New 
York intelligentsia. Liberal, left, John La- 
touche, Libby Holman, theater people; but 
he also knew Gertrude Stein. I remember 
when visiting Tangiers there was one point 
when Francis Bacon and Tennessee 
Williams and Burroughs were all in town 
with Bowles, and we all went to the beach 
together and out to eat together, so he had 
quite an active literary, intellectual life. He 
was also at the same time investigating the 
peasant and indigenous music and story- 
telling of Morocco. He had great range, ac- 
tually. 

PK: Those tapes are at the Library of 
Congress. 

AG: Yes, and also at the same time the 
Rolling Stones were coming in to hear his 
version of the Joujouka players — 
the drummers — so he had a very 
great range. And at the same time, 
he was a very shy and private per- 
son, and rather impersonal in a 
way. 

PK: How did you come to know 
Timothy Leary, another renegade 
Harvard professor? 

AG: Let’s see. I went to a meeting of the 
group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry, and somebody there who 
was from Harvard, Humphrey Osmond, 
who was an experimentalist with LSD, 
suggested I connect with Leary, who is 
shown here [looking at photo] at Millbrook 
when Neal Cassady drove the Ken Kesey 
“Further” psychedelic painted bus — all 
Day-Glo colored with some LSD lemonade 
in their icebox. So they’re all visiting Mill- 
brook together there. That was 1960, and I 
was referred by the group of psychiatrists 
because Leary was doing interesting ex- 
periments with psylosybin mushrooms at 
Harvard. Unfortunately, experiments 
which were closed down by the police 
state, and sort of like the internalists of the 
police state within Harvard, who were 
afraid of frontiers of the mind, basically, 
but dedicated themselves to scholarship of 
war rather than scholarship of the mind. 
So I came here to Cambridge to do experi- 
ments with psylosybin, which Leary has 
described at great length in various books, 
and which I have registered in poems. 

PK: What effect has that experience 
had on you long-term throughout your 
life? 

AG: Some reaffirmation of original vi- 
sionary experiences I'd have without any 
drugs when I was a vegetarian in 1948. I 
was interested in the psychedelic drugs as 
an alternative way of coming to that kind 
of... eternal consciousness, as you might 
find in William Blake. I had had an experi- 
ence of a visionary state with William 
Blake — the sort of state that’s described 
by old Harvard’s William James and his 
The Varieties of Religious Experience. And 
the psychedelic experience seemed a vari- 
ety of religious experience, as James 
points out that nitrous oxide is also a vari- 
ety of religious experience — laughing 
gas! And it was nice to see it being experi- 
mented with here at Harvard, but it was a 
determining experience for me. 

PK: Do you remember Lou Reed with 
the Velvet Underground? 

AG: I sang with them in the Dom, back 
on St. Mark’s Place — the first perfor- 
mances of the Velvet Underground. I sang 
“Hare Krishna” of all things! 

PK: The Dom, the Velvet Underground . 
.. These were legendary places. They are 
now footnotes in the history of bohemia. 

AG: Very literally footnotes in the histo- 
ry of the revolution of Czechoslovakia. Ac- 
cording to Havel, it was the Velvet Under- 
ground and the Fugs and a few other 
groups that inspired the Czech revolution 
that overthrew communism, by the way. 
Important to know. 

PK: When Lou Reed and the Velvet Un- 
derground and Andy Warhol were setting 
up shop in New York, there was a lot of en- 
ergy in the air. What was it like then? 

AG: Well, there was energy in the air in 
New York, but that was really late 
’50s/early ’60s. But mid ’50s I think the 
center of artistic excitement had shifted to 
the West Coast with the poetry renaissance 
—what’s called the San Francisco Poetry 
Renaissance. There’s a big breakthrough 
into open-form verse, really talking to 
America — talking back to America. Not 
only myself but by Gary Snyder, Philip 
Whalen — Snyder was a great Zen poet, 
and Philip Whalen is now a Zen master, no 
less! ... Then Michael McClure, who is 


now touring in the early '90s with Ray 
Manzarek, and Phillip Lamantia, a surreal- 
ist poet, Ferlinghetti, Brother Antoninnis, 
Kenneth Rexroth was there. So there was 
quite a big group. In New York at the 
same time, the New York poets like Frank 
O'Hara were palling around with Kenneth 
Koch and John Ashbery and Franz Kline 
and Willem de Kooning — this is now mid 
to late 50s. At the same time, Black Moun- 
tain was cooking — Black Mountain Col- 
lege with Charles Olson, the old Bostoni- 
an/Gloucester poet, and the Massachusetts 
poet, Robert Creeley. All that was coming 
together in San Francisco. I think that led 
to a kind of breakthrough in censorship — 
you know, legally breaking through cen- 
sorship in 1958 to 1962 — legal trials, in- 
cluding the trial of Naked Lunch here in 


‘Boston. And at about the same time was 


the explosion of the underground film and 
Andy Warhol and the beginning of like a 
postmodern art — pop art. But I think the 
origins of pop art go quite far back, to the 
1950s, to Kerouac’s first prose — books 


like On the Road, which has a lot of pop 
material in it, and to Gregory Corso’s mid- 
’50s poetry, Gasoline. I think that all was 
one big new consciousness in America, 
which then gets catalyzed by the 
psychedelics as an antiwar social move- 
ment and a liberation movement for gays, 
women, and blacks in the ’60s. 

PK: Let’s do a radical change of direc- 
tion bere. In your constellation of ac- 
quaintances captured on film is Jello Bi- 
afra, the singer from the Dead Kennedys. 

AG: Yes. 

PK: You move from the grand old men 
of American letters to the bright young 
wiseguys of pop culture. 

AG: An excellent punk, that one. [Refer- 
ring to photo] Actually, that’s my kitchen, 
and he was staying over at my house in 
New York fighting the censorship when 
Tipper Gore, the senator’s wife, started try- 
ing to start censorship of rock-and-roll po- 
etry. The LA sheriff invaded the alterna- 
tive-distribution record network that Jello 
Biafra and the Dead Kennedys had set up, 
and tried to put them out of business. 

PK: Don't you ever get weary? You 
Sought censorship. Jack Kerouac had to 
overcome it. William Burroughs did. Fer- 
linghetti was an agent in that struggle. 
Timothy Leary... 

AG: Yes, we've all had to deal with it. 
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The Russians had to deal with it. Pasternak 
had to deal with it. Mayakovsky had to 
deal with it. Everybody! Akhmatova had to 
deal with it. Voznesensky had to deal with 
it. The Chinese have to deal with it. Now 
the Americans have got to deal with it. 
What is it? An old windbag, legal dope- 
pusher, Jesse Helms, the senator who is 
pushing tobacco, which kills 400,000 peo- 
ple a year, is now trying to set himself up 
as a moral arbiter just like Stalin to say 
what we can put out. So there is now a 
new censorship on the air so that my poet- 
ry can’t be broadcast here. Howl, Sunflow- 
er Suture — the works that are studied in 
high school, are in the Norton Anthology, 
are translated in 25 languages, can’t be 
broadcast on American radio or television 
on account of a Jesse Helms law, and the 
kind of stupidity of the FCC in going along 
with it. 

PK: Do you find in Western Europe, for 
example, this same preoccupation with 
being culturally prim? 

AG: No, they don’t have that at all. And 


‘An old windbag, legal dope-pusher, Jesse Helms, the senator 


who is pushing tobacco, which kills 400,000 people a year, is 


now trying to set himself up as a moral arbiter just like Stalin.’ 





now in Czechoslovakia, and even in East- 

ern Europe, my poetry has finally escaped 
censorship and can be broadcast just as it 

is closed down in America. The closing of 
the American mind is quite right. 

PK: Let’s stop for a second and reflect 
back. How do you find time to work? You 
have an active personal life, and you col- 
laborate in a number of mediums. 

AG: I just had an opera open with Philip 
Glass. 

PK: Which received a rave review in the 
New York Times. 

AG: Yes. That will travel through the 
United States and go to many cities. That 
takes up time. Photography takes up time. 
Teaching at Europa Institute takes up time. 
Meditating takes up time. Running an of- 
fice to handle mail and photography and 
typing takes up time, and filing, archiving, 
working at Brooklyn College as a distin- 
guished professor takes up time. Going to 
meetings of the PEN Club Freedom To 
Write Committee also takes up time, and 
staying in bed late with young boys mak- 
ing love also takes up time. So I just try to 
balance it all out. 

PK: Another friend is great amateur 
saxophone player Larry Rivers. 

AG: Oh yes. I've sung with his band, ac- 
tually. 

PK: There seems, at least since the end 


LIKE MOST REVELATIONS 


after Morris Louis 


It is the movement that incites the form, 
discovered as a downward rapture — yes, 
it is the movement that delights the form, 
sustained by its own velocity. And yet 


it is the movement that delays the form 
while darkness slows and encumbers; in fact 
it is the movement that betrays the form, 
baffled in such toils of ease, until 


it is the movement that deceives the form, 
beguiling our attention — we supposed 

it is the movement that achieves the form. 
Were we mistaken? What does it matter if 


it is the movement that negates the form? 
Even though we give (give up) ourselves 
to this mortal process of continuing, 

it is the movement that creates the form. 


— Richard Howard 





of the Second World War, to be a particu- 
lar affinity between painters and poets. 

AG: Yes. 

PK: Frank O'Hara ... 

AG: Actually, he was very close with 
Larry Rivers, and there is a great naked 
portrait of Frank O’Hara by Rivers. 

PK: And O'Hara was on the staff of the 
Museum of Modern Art? 

AG: Yes, and wrote a monograph and 
knew very well Jackson Pollock. We all 
used to meet in the Secret Bar. This would 
be in the early "50s, late "50s — mid 50s — 
at a time when Kerouac, Amiri Baraka, 
LeRoi Jones, Frank O'Hara, Kenneth Koch, 
John Ashbery, Franz Kline, Pollock, as I 
said, Kerouac, Peter Orlovsky, Gregory 
Corso. Many of the painters, including 
Larry Rivers, would all gather together in 
the Secret Bar. 

PK: Well, there has to be more than 
just... 

AG: Physical proximity. . . . I think the 
common thing was an examination of 
America, and a resurgence of spontaneous 
joy or energy — spontaneity, improvi- 
sion, a throwing away of a lot of old 
forms that restricted emotion, and an 
expression of emotion and feeling, a 
return to feeling and a return to ges- 
ture and a return to fresh thought. 

PK: Your young friends, Francesco 
Clemente, Sandro Chia, are close to 
millionaires. There are few poets . . . 

AG: Yes, well, certainly Rauschenberg 
and Jasper Johns, and others who were 
also in that grand circle. I remember getting 
into a big kissing bout with Jasper Johns 
under his sink at some party a million years 
ago when we were young — in the ’50s. 

PK: Let's return to your photographs as 
we prepare to close out. William Bur- 
roughs again. 

AG: Ah, the grand old man! 

PK: / chose the image hoping it would 
provoke in you a reflection on what it’s 
like after this long journey — journeys 
that you have made, Paul Bowles has 
made, William Burroughs bas made. 
What does it feel like to be a success? 
What does it feel like to be vindicated? 

AG: Well, there’s no vindication while 
America is in such a disastrous situation. 
What would be success is if people would 
understand what we've been saying all 
along, and look to some ecological recon- 
struction, to demilitarization, to liberaliza- 
tion of the draconian laws on grass, for in- 
stance, .. . do something to take care of 
the mentally ill, do something about hous- 
ing and the homeless. Build up America 
rather than, as with the Roman Empire, 
waste our resources and foreign wars far 
flung over the planet to install tyrants and 
sheiks and maintain monsters like Iraq's 
Saddam, which is what we're doing now. 

PK: Ken Kesey seems to be one of many 
particularly popular characters. 

AG: Oh, he is, and Hunter Thompson, 
and the people coming to my poetry read- 
ings are more, and more, and more, and I 
seem to be getting more and more accept- 
ed or respectable — having operas and 
God knows what — going on. Photograph 
books. That photo of Burroughs before 
was him listening to a new album I put out 
of musicians, and this is Ken Kesey all 
dressed up in a top hat to go to Lincoln 
Center with a symphony orchestra. 

PK: The Merry Prankster . . . 

AG: Yes, Ken Kesey of the Merry 
Pranksters, the bus that I described before 
that had parked in Millbrook with Neal 
Cassady and Leary. Here he’s dressed up 
for an evening at Lincoln Center where 
he’s the narrator in his own bare-myth 
cantata — you know, a piece of music 
done by a Northwest composer and him- 
self, with a libretto. 

PK: Who among more established writ- 
ers do you think are overlooked at the mo- 
ment? 

AG: Well, John Wieners is a great old 
poet. Gregory Corso is a brilliant poet with 
a new book. I think he is the greatest poet 
in America — between him and Wieners. 
He’s got a book called Mind Fields that 
came out from Thunders North Press in 
1990, and that’s a great book. Robert Cree- 
ley, Ron Padgett, Kenneth Koch, John Ash- 
bery — I do like the extravagant imagina- 
tive emptiness of his skaters and his im- 
provisations. . . . There is a rare poet, 
Philip Lamantia, a surrealist, and he was 
one of the old good poets of the San Fran- 
cisco Renaissance along with Philip 
Whalen and Gary Snyder and Michael Mc- 
Clure. So the old guys are still jumping. 
Older than that, there’s a great old man 
still alive, Carl Rakosi a friend of Louis 
Zukofsky — of that era — he’s now 84 or 
so, lives in San Francisco, and his collec- 
tive works have come out finally from 
Maine. Lots is happening. Q 
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The sunshine books 





Forget the test of time when choosing a hot-weather diversion 


by Eric Grevstad 
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ummer read- 

ing. The two 

words make a 

slightly lazy, guilty, 
lowbrow combination, like 
“junk food” or “drive-in movie” : 
or “swimsuit issue.” You don’t think 
of summer reading as real reading, any 
more than you think of Fritos as cuisine or 
FX 2as film noir. But what do you think of 
when you think of a poolside page-turner 
or a nap companion for the hammock? 
What makes a book good summer reading? 

Some ideas about warm-weather read- 

ing are downright weird. I asked one 
friend, a strapping Sox fan from New 
Hampshire (to encourage the right mind- 
less mood, I asked him during a bachelor 
party), and he mentioned Ayn Rand. (“Re- 
ally!” he said. “You want novels with big 
ideas because you don’t feel like following 
a complicated plot.”) Another party-goer 


| declared that he spent his summers read- 


ing Hesse, and the debate grew so literary 
I expected Jane Austen to jump out of the 
cake. 

This is all wrong. While there are many 
people who see summer as a time to curl 


| up with the classics (see “Taking Summer 


Seriously”), most of us are looking for es- 
capist entertainment. We might not stoop 
so low as, say, a novelization of a Schwarz- 
enegger movie, but we're more interested 
in Peter Benchley’s The Beast (another sea 
monster from the Jaws author) than Henry 
James's “The Beast in the Jungle.” 

With that in mind, here’s a brief check- 
list to help you choose your summer read- 
ing. If a book doesn’t meet a majority of 
these criteria, save it for September. 


IT’S FIGTIGN. Vacations are times to 

escape the real world, and summer 
blockbusters are almost never nonfiction. 
Many vacationers will read Katharine Hep- 
burn’s Me, and those curious about specif- 
ic topics may browse books like Thomas 
Hauser’s biography of Muhammad Ali or 
Joe Sharkey’s Deadly Greed (about the Stu- 
art murder case). Still, with rare excep- 
tions, summer is for novels. 


IT'S A PAPERBAEK. This isn’t 

mandatory, but paperbacks are pre- 
ferred summer tomes — easy to tuck into 
a beach bag, easy to break the spines of, 
suitable coasters for cold drinks. Paper- 
backs are also lighter, an essential factor 


| considering another trademark of the va- 


: cation book: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 
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IT’$ BIG. We're talking inches thick, 

hundreds of pages, cast of thousands. 
Maybe in the winter, you can become ab- 
sorbed in a story about a woman thawing 
her relationship with her mother or a wid- 


| ower who decides to take a trip to his boy- 


hood home. But does Nancy Zaroulis’s 


| saga Massachusetts focus on a week in 
| Winchendon or an acre in Ayer? No, it fills 





more than 700 pages with the Salem witch 
trials, the Revolution, the Civil War, the 
Walden Pond office park — in other 
words, it follows the mighty example of 
James Michener (whose latest, less epic 
The Novel seems to have disappointed his 
panoramic fans). Why follow one charac- 
ter when you can follow a whole family, 
and why follow them for one year when 
you can hound them through generations? 
It’s not true that all summer books are writ- 
ten for the movie screen. Some are written 
for the Omni Theater. 


IT PLAYS FOR HIGH STAKES. when 

Jackie Collins’s spirited slut Lucky 
Santangelo fights to prove herself in busi- 
ness (as she does in Lady Boss, due in pa- 
perback this summer), it’s not a corner 
bakery but a billion-dollar Hollywood em- 
pire. When Tom Clancy’s right-wing 
Lancelot Jack Ryan swings into action (as 
in The Sum of All Fears, slated for August), 


ILLUSTRATION BY ROGER JONES 


it’s not to trim the hedges but to prevent 
World War III. Big plots fill big books; lav- 
ish helpings of money, glamor, and danger 
hold readers’ interest over reams of pages. 


IT'$ GOT SEX. How else do you ex- 

plain the success of writers like Judith 
Krantz or Eric Van Lustbader? (Actually, 
Van Lustbader’s books lately have tilted 
away from smut and toward exotic vio- 
lence, like Steven Seagal movies for read- 
ers.) Blame Peter Benchley again; Jaws in- 
vented the obligatory sex scene, and sum- 
mer novels since have seemed almost in- 
complete without a few swelling mounds, 
steely shafts, rhythmic cries, and breaking 
waves. 


IT'S NOT SHAKESPEARE. Not all 

beachside bestsellers are written at a 
third-grade reading level, but none is read- 
ily mistaken for Joyce or Faulkner. Look 
for short sentences, short paragraphs, and 
lots of visual images. (Even the better class 
of summer books benefits from movie as- 
sociations; you can’t read Scott Turow’s 
The Burden of Proof without seeing Raul 
Julia, who created the role of the main 





































read. 


TAKING SUMMER SERIOUSLY 


You don’t have to read trash in the summer. In Letters to Alice, Fay Weldon 
writes, “When I go on holiday, I read first the thrillers, then the sci-fi. . . then War 
and Peace, or whatever book it is I know I ought to have read, ought to read, half 
want to read and only when reading want to fully.” Being captivated by a classic is 
one of the delights of summer reading. So is discovering that a book you hated (or 
couldn’t appreciate) in school is one of the most wonderful books you’ve ever 


The truly heavy stuff, like Dostoevsky, resists even the charms of summer, but 
you could do worse than get hooked on Jane Austen’s novels or E.F. Benson’s 
Lucia books (continued, for true addicts, by Tom Holt). For a change from such 
light, pleasant fare, read Toni Morrison’s riveting Beloved. 

Have you read Jane Eyré Read it again, and then read Villette. Read The Great 
Gatsby and The Scarlet Letter — and while you're at it, check out Fitzgerald’s and 
Hawthorne’s short stories. (You can skip their other novels, but the 1989 Matthew 
Bruccoli edition of Fitzgerald’s stories was a revelation — I went around describing 
it to friends with the phrase “perfect writing,” which I usually reserve for E.B. 
White. Speaking of White, if you're stuck in the family cabin on a rainy day, swipe 
a niece’s or nephew’s copy of Stuart Little or Charlotte’s Web.) 

If you approach summer reading like a triathlon, there’s Remembrance of Things 
Past, if you're feeling lazy and dreamy, there’s Gabriel Garcia Marquez. Books cre- 
ated as serials are ideal for put-down-and-pick-up-again reading; Dickens is obvi- 
ous, but maybe the best of all is Thackeray's Vanity Fair. 

Finally, if you want a sweeping saga of multiple love stories set against political 
change in a lively landscape, you don’t want Danielle Steel — you want Middle- 
march. George Eliot’s epic so entranced me I raced on through Silas Marner and 
The Mill on the Floss, but then came to my senses: Adam Bede is a real snoozer. 
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character in the 

film Presumed Inno- 
cent.) The most sure-fire 
signs of hack writing are excla- 
mation marks! You'll find five in the sec- 
ond paragraph of Robert Ludlum’s The 
Bourne Ultimatum. 

To measure the difference in writing 
styles, I typed page 150 of two novels — 
Stephen King’s The Stand (the uncut edi- 
tion) and Martin Amis’s London Fields — 
into a computer grammar-checking pro- 
gram, Grammatik for Windows. The 
British black humorist had a “fog index” of 
nine and a Flesch Reading Ease Score of 
72 (sixth- to 10th-grade level), despite 
phrases like “a vertical meniscus of unshed 
tears.” The Maine man of horror earned a 
fog index of seven and a Flesch rating of 
82 (“easy reading, less than sixth-grade 
level”). A typical King sentence was, “His 
skin looked so shiny and yellow that he re- 
minded Nick of a dead person.” 


IT'S A SEQUEL. Long before movies 

adopted Roman numerals, summer 
readers learned that perhaps the surest 
guarantee of satisfaction was the return of 
a familiar character. I’m not crazy about 
Robert B. Parker’s Chandleresque myster- 
ies, but I'm thrilled that there’s a new 
Spenser adventure coming in hardcover, 
Pastime, with the previous one, Stardust, 
now in paperback. Ditto for Sue Grafton’s 
sleuth Kinsey Millhone (“H” Is for Homi- 
cide, “G” Is for Gumshoe). 

Novelists not known for series, but still 
returning to their past successes, range 
from swashbuckling Jack Higgins (The 
Eagle Has Flown, follow-up to The Eagle 
Has Landed) to trashy Sidney Sheldon 
(Memories of Midnight, which proved a lot 
duller than my memories of The Other Side 
of Midnight, we passed that one around in 
high school as hot stuff). 

Sometimes the demand for sequels out- 
lives a series’ author. At best, this leads to 
pastiches like Robert Goldsborough’s new 
Nero Wolfe novels (nice, despite an occa- 
sional feel of trying too hard with touches 
like Archie Goodwin's wisecracks). At 
worst, this leads to John Gardner’s godaw- 
ful James Bond books. Gardner’s Bond is 
less like Ian Fleming’s 007 than like the 
aging Elvis, a fiftyish lout who carries loads 
of brand-name yuppie gadgets while 
wearily killing boring terrorists and bed- 
ding various inflatable dolls. Spy fans 
should far better remember Bond as the 
authentic, if antiquated, Cold Warrior he 
was and read Adam Hall’s remarkable 
Quiller series, whose neurotic, believable, 
lethally skilled narrator has been going 
strong since 1965. 

In fact, stars like Quiller, Spenser, and 
Millhone pass the rarest, toughest test of 
summer reading: you might keep their 
books and read them again next winter. 
Compare that to killing a tree for the sake 
of Kitty’s tattle about Nancy! oO 








Columbus, Crazy Horse & God: 
Just Three Of The Fascinating Subjects Featured 


In Some Dynamic New Books At The Coop! 


The book shelves at The Coop are brimming with thrilling new works of fact and fiction, including a 
very special book that traces the origins of friendship all the way back to the Bible. 





The Search for God at Harvard , ma) AH 
By Ari L. Goldman ; . 
In taking a sabbatical from his job as a religious correspondent for The New York 
Times and enrolling in the Harvard Divinity School, the author embarked on an 
exciting study of the school, its students, contemporary religion - and himself. This 
extraordinary experience opened the author's eyes and mind to the teachings of 
Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, and other religions, developing a fuller understanding 
of himself and his Jewish faith. Reg. $20 With Coop 10% Discount, 


$18.00 Published by Random House 


The Oxford Book of Friendship 
Chosen & Edited by 


D.J. Enright & David Rawlinson 

Divided into 12 sections, this book begins with the phenomenon of “friendship.” It 
explores the many ways of keeping friends, or losing them. It tells of friendships 
among men, among women, between men and women. It delves into biblical friend- ~~ 
ships and literary ones. It answers such questions as: are old or new friends best? Dud Fn 
What do we expect of friends? Is it better to have many or few? It's the perfect book hid R. 
for yourself or a very good friend. Reg. $24.95 With Coop 10% Discount, eae 


$22.45 Pubished by Oxford University Press 
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Memorial Bridge 

By James Carroll 

James Carroll's dramatic new novel tells the story of Sean Dillon, who escapes from 
the rough world of the Chicago stockyards to become an agent in J. Edgar Hoover's 
FBI, and then rises to the very top of military intelligence on the eve of its greatest 
challenge - and the nation’s greatest failure. Memorial Bridge is a richly detailed, 
compassionate portrait of one family's intimate and painful participation in America’s 
coming of age. Reg. $22.95 With Coop 10% Discount, 


$20.65 Pubished by Houghton Mittin Company 








The Crown of Columbus 


By Michael Dorris & Louise Erdrich 

This husband and wife have each written bestsellers. Now, in their first collaboration, 
they have created a cast of indelible characters and a story that's filled with provoca- 
tive ideas, humor, suspense, and passion. Their novel chronicles the adventures of a 
pair of mismatched lovers and their quest for the truth about Christopher Columbus - 
and themselves. It's a love story, an adventure tale, and a novel of history, recovery, 
and new beginnings. Reg. $21.95 With Coop 10% Discount, 


$19.75 Published by Harper Collins 


After an 8-year legal battle, 
this controversial book Is finally available! 


In The Spirit of Crazy Horse 


By Peter Matthiessen 

In June, 1975, a fatal shoot-out took place between FBI agents and American Indians 
near Wounded Knee, in which an Indian and 2 agents were killed. In a comprehen- 
sive history of the Indian efforts to maintain their traditions, Matthiessen reveals larger 
issues behind the shoot-out, including the Lakota Indians’ historical struggle with our 
government, from Little Big Horn in the 19th century to the discrimination that led to 
the new Indian wars of the 1970s. Reg. $25 With Coop 10% Discount, 


$22.50 Published by Viking 


10% DISCOUNT 


On All Regularly Priced Hardcover & Paperback Books. 
Except text & professional reference books. 






HARVARD & KENDALL SQUARE LOCATIONS 
OPEN SUNDAY JUNE 2, 1991 
NOON TO 6 PM 


HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOP AT KENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD 





CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE FREE : 
2 S : "a: $1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
cee ee | enemas mg hata oC Sk CS a a HA ot 


OPEN JUNE 3, 4 & 5 TIL'7PM 
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It’s the day you can 
make a real difference. 
Join in one of the largest - 
AIDS benefit events in the 
country. Ask your friends 
and family to sponsor you 
in this special pledge walk for 
AIDS care and prevention. 


Ask for your pledge sheet at 
any Bank of Boston, Boston 
area Store 24, Videosmith 

or by calling the AIDS ACTION 
Walkline at (617) 266-6906. 


From 
walks of life 








A 10K pledge walk to benefit AIDS prevention and care 


Sunday, June 2” on Boston Common 
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THE CUTTING EDGE OF ROCK 





















CUBAN SAGA 
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A rare miss for Sayles 


Los Gusanos is all body, no soul 


by Steven Kane 


LOS GUSANOS, by John Sayles. Harper 
Collins, 475 pages, $22.95. 
t’s tough not to like John Sayles. A 
bona fide Renaissance man, Sayles has 
made his mark in so many fields in so 
little time that it’s difficult to keep 
track of his accomplishments. Yet Sayles 
has also maintained an air of accessibility; 
somehow he tempers his formidable 
talents with an aura of humility, of 
familiarity. He consistently manages to 
appear the proverbial “nice guy” — the 
sort you could settle next to at a local 
counter for everyday chatter. 

In his new novel, Los Gusanos, Sayles 
turns his regular-Joe genius on the Cuban- 
American experience — but with 
decidedly mixed results. 

Though most of us know Sayles as a 
filmmaker, he actually cut his artistic teeth 
on literature. In 1975, three years before 
he debuted as a screenwriter (with Roger 
Corman’s Piranha) and five years before 
he took the film world by storm with his 
award-winning independent feature 7he 
Return of the Secaucus Seven, Sayles won 
an O. Henry Award for his short story “I-80 
Nebraska,” and published his well- 
received first novel, Pride of the Bimbos, 
an offbeat tome about a midget private eye 
who plays baseball in drag. Sayles’s 
second novel, Union Dues (1977), was 
nominated for both the National Book 
Award and National Book Critics Circle 
Award (and later inspired Sayles’s 1987 
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correctness, even Self-involvement. 
Reading Los Gusanos, one can’t help but 
think Sayles is... well... showing off. 

Now, make no mistake: in Los Gusanos, 
John Sayles captures the people, atmos- 
phere, and rhythms of Cuban-American 
life in brilliant detail. There’s no doubt the 
man is a damn fine writer. Each of his 
plethora of characters has a distinct voice 
and utterly complete, utterly believable, 
physical and spiritual life and history. 

The problem with Los Gusanos is in its 
conception, not its execution. According to 
Sayles, he researched Los Gusanos for 13 
years, even teaching himself Spanish so he 
could read authentic Cuban diaries, 
novels, and periodicals. In fact, much of 
the dialogue in the novel is in Spanish (or 
is that Spanglish?), no doubt rife with 
authentic idioms and inflections. But, to 
this reader at least, the accomplishment 
seems superficial. Sayles’s Spanish- 
language device is just that: a device, 
which — no matter how impressive — 
only inhibits his narrative. God may be in 
the details, but storytelling rests largely on 
pace and flow — the ability of an author to 
enthrall his audience, not break its 
concentration. Which is what Sayles’s 
Spanish does, page after page. Similarly, 
Sayles devotes each chapter in Los 
Gusanos to a different character — and the 
cast are legion. This device further exhibits 
Sayles’s enormous talent for creating 
dramatis personae, but, ironically, 
ultimately muddles his big picture. So 
although Sayles does successfully 
portray the surfaces of the Cuban- 
American experience, his 475 dense 
pages of prodigiously accurate 
nuance never penetrate beyond 
those surfaces. Los Gusanos is, 
consequently, all body and no soul. 

Thus, in the end, the question must 
be asked: why did Sayles choose to 
focus on the Cuban-American 
experience in the first place? Of 
course, there is no reason why a non- 
Cuban-American should not attempt 
to capture the Cuban-American 
experience in art, or even should be 
suspect for doing so. If artists were 
restricted to using their direct 
experience for inspiration, all art 
would suffer, and certain genres — 
science fiction being an extreme 
example — would simply disappear. 
Still, with the buzzwords of the 90s 
being “World Beat,” “multi- 
culturalism,” and “diversity,” there is 
a trend among some artists toward, 





Sayles: a magnificent failure shall we say, cultural imperialism, 


ROBERT MARSHAK__ where, in the worst cases, the white 


film Matewan.) 

But, by the 1979 publication of his story 
collection The Anarchists’ Convention, 
Sayles had begun what would be a 12-year 
obsession with the screen, a period that 
saw the writer-director-producer-actor turn 
out such memorable works as his features 
The Brother from Another Planet and 
Eight Men Out, and his acclaimed TV 
series Shannon’s Deal. To top it off, 
during this fertile time, Sayles received a 
MacArthur Grant, a so-called “genius 
award,” for his efforts. No one disputed 
the call. 

Now Sayles has returned to the page. 
Los Gusanos is a sprawling, multi-tiered 
saga of Cuban-Americans, an impressively 
constructed yarn involving dozens of 
characters and dozens more plot lines, 
which seeks to examine in detail a unique 
patch in the crazy-quilt modern American 
immigrant experience. 

Yet, somehow the whole of this novel 


seems considerably less than the sum of its 


parts. While Sayles’s writing talents have 
never been more dazzlingly showcased, 
there is something cool, something 
detached, about Los Gusanos. Despite 
Sayles’s talent for inhabiting characters’ 
skins and senses (the man is either an 
empath or a master of research or both), 
and despite his aforementioned 
unassuming aura, ultimately this book 
suffers from a feeling of political- 


man swoops in yet again to save the 
non-white from himself. It’s a sticky issue: 
should Paul Simon be commended for 
bringing South African music to the 
attention of the world or derided for self- 
aggrandizing culture-robbing? 

Reviewing John Sayles’s record, one 
could be tempted to believe that behind 
his earnest facade lurks an artist motivated 
as much, at times, by calculation as 
altruism. In that light, the list of Sayles’s 
subjects can read like a catalogue of 
correctness: he trumpeted homosexuality 
in his film Lianna, inner-city blacks in The 
Brother from Another Planet, and 
defenseless, uneducated working stiffs in 
Matewan and Eight Men Out. Now come 
the Cubans, a particularly oppressed 
minority, persecuted, as they are, both at 
home and in their new land. 

Still, it is hardly reasonable to criticize 
Sayles’s integrity. A hypocrite he just ain’t. 
In reality, Sayles regularly and 
courageously ventures into territory 
considered controversial by popular 
standards, usually with compassion, 
intelligence, and even-handedness, and 
mostly without the security of mainstream 
financing. However — with Los Gusanos, 
anyway — it appears that Sayles has bitten 
off more than even he can chew. The 
novel sags then crumbles under the weight 
of its own pretension and ambition, a 
magnificent failure, perhaps, but a failure 
all the same. Q 
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IN THE SPIRIT OF CRAZY HORSE, by 
Peter Matthiessen. Viking, 645 pages 
(including 33 pages of notes), $25. 


t isn’t until page 469 (a mere 127 
leaves from the end) of Jn the Spirit of 
Crazy Horse that author Peter 
Matthiessen interprets his own 
research and imposes any irony on the title 
of this tome. “With the passage of time,” he 
writes, “the events of June 26, 1975, were 
being portrayed in the bright proud colors 
of Crazy Horse and the days of Lakota 
glory, when what had happened at Oglala 
was not glorious at all but sad and ugly.” 

The events to which that statement 
refers will take a bit of explaining. What's 
important to understand first, though, is 
what Matthiessen (a Paris Review founder, 
novelist, and author of The Snow Leopard, 
for which he won a 1978 National Book 
Award) reveals virtually last. This book, 
effectively suppressed since its original 
publication, in 1983, through a combined 
$49 million in libel suits, rehashes such a 
mountain of lies, half-truths, propaganda, 
and suspicious information that making 
any objective judgment about the events it 
covers is impossible. Clear interpretation 
can come only when the reader (or the 
author) steps outside that confusion. 
Without understanding that, a reader not 
already well versed in the plight and poli- 
tics of American Indians (a term used 
throughout this book without even a nod 
to the semantic nitpickers who would pre- 
fer “Native Americans”) will invest consid- 
erable reading time anticipating a TV-mys- 
tery-movie revelation that never comes. 

Okay, to make a (very) long story short- 
er, here’s the factual focus of Jn the Spirit 
of Crazy Horse. In the early 1970s, factions 
of the country’s native populations orga- 
nized (albeit loosely) under the banner of 
the American Indian Movement (AIM). 
AIM had vocal and well-publicized lead- 
ers; among the better known were Dennis 
Banks, Russell Means, and Clyde 
Bellecourt. AIM instigated or supported a 
variety of direct-action confrontations with 
white America and sought to redress 
(through legal means and civil disobedi- 
ence) the US government’s repeated 
betrayals of its 19th-century treaties with 
the American Indians. 

In South Dakota, AIM activism was cen- 
tered on the Pine Ridge Reservation, the 
Black Hills remnant of the land granted to 
the Sioux by the Fort Laramie Treaty of 
1868. It was the US government's initial 
failure to abide by this treaty that resulted 
in the massacre of US Seventh Cavalry 
troops under George Armstrong Custer in 
1876. That defeat was avenged in 1890 
when the Seventh Cavalry massacred fami- 
lies of disarmed and retreating Sioux at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota. History 
made a hero/martyr of Custer and white- 
washed the Wounded Knee action. 

By the Vietnam era, life on the Pine 
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An Indian tragedy 


Matthiessen spins a sad, ugly tale 





by Clif Garboden 





Leonard Peltier: victim of injustice — or killer? 


Ridge reservation had been reduced to a 
pathetic shambles of economic depen- 
dence and alcohol abuse. The Black Hills 
had been found to be a rich source of 
many minerals vital to US business, includ- 
ing uranium ore. Nuclear, chemical, and 
energy corporations were anxious to 
exploit the region, and, supported by the 
federal government, were already in the 
process of mining, dumping radioactive 
waste, and destroying water supplies. AIM, 
which championed Indians in land-and- 
resource-entitlement struggles across the 
country, became central to a 1973 protest/ 
takeover of the town of Wounded Knee. 
In 1975, the Pine Ridge Reservation was 
out of control. For decades, Indian life 
there had been a litany of violence, drunk- 
enness, and frequent arrests for everything 
from petty theft to illegal firearms posses- 
sion and homicide. Though movement 
leaders preached that this existential mud- 
dle of bloodletting and rash actions was a 
lifestyle of repressive evils wished upon 
Indians by their white conquerors, they 
were helpless to overpower the vice-based 
social order of which they were a part. 
Since 1972, Pine Ridge had been directly 
overseen (with US government sanction) 
by an anti-AIM extremist named Dick 
Wilson, an Indian who organized paid 
goon squads to police and terrorize the 
reservation Indians for his personal gain. 


JERRY LOWER 


In 1975, AIM leader Banks, his body- 
guards, and some of his followers moved 
onto the land of Harry Jumping Bull, near 
the town of Oglala, on Pine Ridge. On June 
26, 1975, two FBI agents, Jack R. Coler and 
Ronald Williams, as well as an Indian named 
Joe Killsright Stuntz, were killed in a shoot- 
out on the Jumping Bull land. Who shot 
Coler and Williams and under what circum- 
stances became the focus of two lengthy 
and complex trials — the first acquitted 
two suspects; the second sent an Indian 
named Leonard Peltier to prison for life. 

Matthiessen gives two parallel accounts 
of the fatal shoot-out — one from the 
point of view of Indians escaping from the 
Jumping Bull property, the other reflecting 
the viewpoint of the authorities. He then 
describes the trials, both of which were 
characterized by evidence that the FBI 
clearly manufactured and/or coerced from 
witnesses. What a tangled web it all is, and 
Matthiessen spares his readers no mind- 
numbing detail — every dead-end nuance 
and red herring is described. Further, each 
incident, large or small, seems to involve 
an enormous cast of recurring and inci- 
dental characters whose Indian names, 
Anglo names, and nicknaries are used by 
Matthiessen interchangeably. 

A good topic and a thorough treatment 
it is; a fast and easy read it is not. Keeping 
track of just the major players amid the 
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book’s copious digressions is next to 
impossible. Putting most of the first-person 
narrations from Matthiessen’s extensive 
interviews into any context is an absurd 
expectation — we often just can’t picture 
who’s talking. Matthiessen relates so much 
evidence (much of it lies, told in or out of 
court) that we can’t sort out the essentials. 
All of this would be excusable if, in the 
end, the confusing details added up to 
something. But mostly they don’t. The 
ostensible payoff of the book is that the 
government's case that convicted Peltier 
was improper — that Peltier’s trial was an 
outrageous abuse of the judicial system by 
the FBI and by Judge Paul Benson, a 
Nixon appointee who simply dismissed 
most of Peltier’s defense case. 

Neither Matthiessen nor anyone else 
suggests Peltier is innocent — that is, until 
the book’s epilogue, when Matthiessen 
describes a meeting with an unidentified 
Indian who claims that he (and not any of 
the three tried for the murders) killed the 
two agents. But by that point the reader 
has been misled (and in such loving detail) 
sO many times that he trusts no one. 

With the FBI obviously lying in order to 
convict Peltier on shaky circumstantial evi- 
dence, and the Indians bound by an out- 
law's code of silence and a total disrespect 
for the white man’s courtroom, it was 
ambitious indeed for Matthiessen to 
attempt to sort out the Pine Ridge murder 
cases, or even to put the FBI's sins on the 
record. But structurally, /n the Spirit of 
Crazy Horse gets bogged down by telling 
the same story again and again. The back- 
ground picture — the brutality of life on 
the reservation, the disenfranchisement of 
the Indian, and the racist, economic, and 
political forces that support the ongoing 
mistreatment — is, ultimately, more impor- 
tant to the reader than the inconclusive 
particulars of the murder trial. 

Behind everything discussed in the 
book is the idea that the FBI — at the 
behest of Washington, which was in turn 
doing the dirty work for white corporate 
America — provoked pointless trouble at 
Pine Ridge in order to discredit AIM while 
distracting reservation Indians from the 
ongoing commercial rape of their resources. 

Ah, you may say, another conspiracy 
theory, another case of well-meant sympa- 
thies for the exploited and downtrodden 
being taken too far. Perhaps. But crackpot 
conspiracy theories tend to be as neat as 
they can be outlandish. Pine Ridge is 
about as messy and unsatisfving as stories 
get. Which, of course, makes its darker 
implications all the more credible 

In the Spirit of Crazy Horse is impres- 
sive for its length and its depth 
Unfortunately, those virtues are taken to 
such extremes that they detract and dis- 
tract from the potential impact of 
Matthiessen’s advocacy. There’s no room 
for more “facts” here; but there plenty of 
opportunity for more clarity. Q 
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DEADLY DECEIT: LOW-LEVEL RADIA- 
TION, HIGH-LEVEL COVER-UP, by Jay 
M. Gould and Benjamin A. Goldman. 
Four Walls Eight Windows, 266 pages, 
$10.95 (paper). 

The problem with the paranoid school 
of investigative reporting is that it’s diffi- 
cult to separate truth from the wild 
assertions, illogical conclusions, and 
bizarre conspiracy theories. But it’s nec- 
essary to try, because even when the 
investigators are sloppy, they sometimes 
stumble onto insights that bear checking 
out by more careful, less biased 
researchers. 

Jay M. Gould and Benjamin A. Goldman 
almost certainly overstate their case in 
Deadly Deceit: Low-Level Radiation, High- 
Level Cover-up. They assert that, since 
1945, some nine million Americans have 
died as a result of being exposed to low- 
level radiation from nuclear-bomb testing 
and from accidents at nuclear power 
plants. This radiation, they charge, has 
damaged the immune systems of the entire 
Baby Boom generation, making boomers 
more susceptible to disease and early 
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death. They also claim that radiation may 
be responsible for mutations in the organ- 
isms that cause Lyme disease and AIDS, 
which had previously affected only ani- 
mals. 

These charges aren't easily proved, 
they add, because federal and state offi- 
cials have systematically covered up and 
distorted mortality and morbidity statis- 
tics. 

Indeed, by the time Gould and 
Goldman allege that nuclear radiation is 
responsible for the drop in SAT scores and 
the rise in violent crime, the reader is just 
about ready to dismiss them as the 
LaRouchies of the environmentalist left. 
And yet, they carefully build a mass of sta- 
tistical evidence that, if not entirely con- 
vincing, is intuitively reasonable and plau- 
sible. 

The central argument from which all 
their charges flow is that extremely low 
levels of radiation are almost as harmful to 
humans as high levels are. For example, 
the amount of radiation that blew into the 
United States after the Chernoby! nuclear- 
power-plant accident, in 1986, was 
believed by most scientists to have been 
too minor to have had any effect on 
health. But Gould and Goldman, using 
federal mortality statistics, report that 
Chernobyl may hav. caused nearly 
700,000 “excess deaths” (the number of 
deaths that, based on statistical probability, 
should not have occurred) in the United 
States. 

“The medical and scientific community 
has long believed, on the basis of linear 
extrapolations from high doses, that low- 
level radiation from fall-out and nuclear- 
plant releases can be dismissed as posing a 
negligibly small danger,” Gould and 
Goldman write. “The Chernoby] experi- 

ence indicates that this assumption may 
underestimate the effect of low radiation 
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doses for the most sensitive members of 
the population by a factor of about one 
thousand.” 

More-localized increases in mortality 
occurred following accidents at the federal 
government's nuclear-weapons plant on 
the Savannah River, in South Carolina, in 
1970, and at Three Mile Island, in 
Pennsylvania, in 1979, the authors charge. 
These accidents, they say, affected the 
death rates in nearby cities, especially 
Washington, DC, even though they 
weren't in the path of radiation, because 
farm products — especially milk — were 
contaminated. 

Gould is a professional statistician, and 
Deadly Deceifs sensational charges are 
accompanied by dense mounds of num- 
bers and graphs. But Gould and 
Goldman’s use — or misuse — of statistics 
has come under fire. For instance, Harry 
M. Frankel, a Rutgers professor, wrote this 
about an earlier edition of Deadly Deceit: 

“(T]he authors’ handling of the data does 
not inspire confidence in the conclusions 
they propose. They compare peaks of 
mortality for short periods of time to data 
plots averaged over large areas or long 
times. Ignored are decreases in mortality 
of equal prominence. When, by their own 
admission, apparent correlations vanish if 
standard reference to US mortality statistics 
are used, the authors propose that an 
extensive intrigue exists to alter vital statis- 
tics and hide the excess deaths they claim 
are really there. It should be noted that 
they present no convincing evidence that 
such a conspiracy exists.” 

Frankel’s criticism is a fair one. But 
Gould and Goldman do not present 
Deadly Deceit as the definitive word. 
Instead, they repeatedly call for further 
investigation. Some of their research tech- 
niques may fall short of accepted scientific 
standards, but their findings suggest there 
is enough merit to their thesis that their 
call should be heeded. 

— Dan Kennedy 


WOODY ALLEN: A BIOGRAPHY, by 
Eric Lax. Knopf, 386 pages, $24. 

One of the most exhilarating moments 
at the movies this year came in the other- 
wise bum Scenes from a Mall when 
Woody Allen told a mime to “fuck off.” It 
was direct and vulgar and uninhibited and 
funny in the way that only jokes with a 
streak of dirt in them can be funny. That is 
to say, it was the antithesis of everything 
Allen’s own movies have become — 
stodgy, muted, and in stifling good taste. 
Like Kubrick or Fellini, Woody Allen is an 
enormously gifted artist who has betrayed 
his talent. 

Except that instead of becoming more 
flamboyant, Allen has become more insu- 
lar. The flashes of his old wit are like 
bones thrown to the audience and totally 
out of sync with the pristine presentation 
of his movies. When he attempts a straight 
piece of comedy, such as the “Oedipus 
Wrecks” section of New York Stories, the 
spark that was there in even his messiest 
film — Everything You Always Wanted To 
Know About Sex — is gone. The material 
sticks out in the film’s neatly composed 
interiors like a baggy-pants comic at a Park 
Avenue dinner party. 

But the way Eric Lax tells it in the new 
biography Woody Allen, Allen’s systemat- 
ic strangling of the wit that made him a 
genuine culture hero (and now a fake 
one because of that wit’s suppression) is 
part of the development of someone 
who, Allen’s own protestations to the 
contrary, should be ranked with every 
one of the heavyweights he emulates so 
pallidly. For nearly 400 pages, there is 
scarcely a quirk of the subject, or a dis- 
paraging opinion of his work, that Lax 
does not dismiss or explain away. Nor is 
there a failure that Lax does not try to put 
in a new light by arguing that it is more 
interesting than most work being done 
(as if the success of movies that aspire to 
profundity should be judged against the 
likes of Home Alone). Pretty soon it 
seems that Lax is saying that the mere fact 
that Allen has made a movie makes it 
worthy. 

Woody Allen is a rewrite and an expan- 
sion of Lax’s 1975 On Being Funny: 
Woody Allen and Comedy. That book, 
which appeared right after Love and 
Death, and before Allen’s forays into non- 
comedic films, was an absorbing, instruc- 
tive account of the director’s working 
methods. It offered one of the best 
descriptions of the structure that goes into 
comic writing that I’ve ever read, and it 
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made the seeming spontaneity of Allen’s 
wit even more admirable. Lax has main- 
tained a personal relationship with Allen 
since then, though he tells us in his intro- 
duction that Allen “cooperated in this 
book but did not authorize it.” But with 
unauthorized biographers like Lax, who 
needs hagiographers? 

Though it’s possible Lax didn’t want to 
jeopardize that personal relationship, it 
would be unfair to imply he isn’t genuine 
in his appreciation of Allen’s work. But the 
laudatory text, which ends with a lengthy, 
maddeningly unstructured.section on 
Allen’s working methods, makes things far 
easier for Lax by ignoring the difficult 
questions that the interviews with Allen 
provoke. 

Questions such as why a man who is so 
genuinely confident in his work (by his 
own admission, he doesn’t pay attention to 
reviews and is suspicious of his successful 
films) is so disparaging, so pained, by the 
brilliant stand-up comedy that made his 
reputation. Why does Allen, as well as the 
reviewers who predictably heap praise on 
his movies, assume that drama is automati- 
cally more serious than comedy, especially 
when bis comedy was an illumination of 
modern urban neuroses and his dramas 
are windy, unconvincing, and morally 
quite conventional? What does it say about 
a man who made Jewishness a corner- 
stone of his comedy when he says of that 
Jewishness, “It was a non-factor to me” — 
especially in light of the way his current 
work strives for the tastefulness of WASP 
refinement? What does it say about Allen’s 
cultural conservatism that he can dismiss 
Shakespeare’s comedies, perhaps the most 
exquisite and lyrical ever written, as 
“dumb and bumpkin oriented and aimed 
at the groundlings,” while proclaiming the 
“genius” of Milton Berle? 

Not that there’s anything wrong with his 
liking Berle (in fact it’s a sign of life), 
whose broadness is frequently hilarious, 
but it does seem curious that an intelligent 
man who has consistently targeted con- 
temporary popular culture (rock and roll 
especially) as tasteless and nasty can 
romanticize the kitsch of his youth (comic 
books and Esther Williams movies, for 
example) and not see a connection. 

The answers — Allen’s narrow, utilitari- 
an view of art, his inability to see how his 
funny films can provide the mental and 
emotional content his serious films can’t, 
his basic inability to appreciate his gifts 
despite his enormous ego (Stardust 
Memories is not the work of a man 
inclined to question his own judgment) — 
are all peeking out from behind Lax’s ever- 
vigilant defenses. It’s been said that Allen’s 
films show the confidence his comic per- 
sona never seemed to have. But Woody 
Allen is an unintentionally sad piece of 
self-incrimination. Every time Allen passes 
judgment on himself, you see how little 
faith this brilliant man has in his own gifts. 

— Charles Taylor 


U & IL, by Nicholson Baker. Random 
House, 179 pages, $18.95. 

You might call novelist Nicholson Baker 
the well-groomed Walt Whitman of this 
era of diminished expectations. 
(“Perforation! Shout it out!” declaims the 
protagonist of his first novel, The 
Mezzanine. ) He gets big metaphoric 
bangs — Crate & Barrel epiphanies — out 
of the little stuff: shampoo, shoelaces, 
office banter. 

Tidy and suburban, Baker’s smallish 
novels (average length: 120 pages) have a 
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calm, settled, bemused air. “Honey,” they 
intone with a shy-guy blush, “I shrunk the 
narrative.” Because Baker’s work lacks 
heavy precipitation and uprooted emo- 
tional tree trunks, its significance has to 
sneak up on you. And it does. The 
Mezzanine seems, in retrospect, the most 
charming first novel of the ’80s. 

But jeezamarooni — as Baker would 
(and has) put it — his new memoir sure 
cracks the mold. Tidy descriptions just 
don’t apply. U& J is part lit crit, part (par- 
don the expression) bildungsroman, and 
part swooning hero-worship. Even its title 
pivots like a Prince song, not a bookish 
disquisition. 

This message-in-a-bottle to novelist John 
Updike (the U in the title) executes a nim- 
ble barrel-roll and skitters off into the 
ozone. It’s either a brave new literary form 
or a mash note run happily amok — and 
maybe both. 

Either way, Baker’s nonlinear assess- 
ment of the influence Updike’s writing has 
had on his life and career is Oedipal, 
Oedipal, Oedipal. By his own admission, 
Baker has spent 13 years getting dizzy 
while staring up at the clotted, teeming 
branches of Updike’s outsize reputation, 
“thinking about him constantly, comparing 
myself to him.” Updike, meanwhile, blithe- 
ly sheds multiple books that drop like 
apples —bonk— on Baker's upturned 
noggin. 

Acutely aware of his own lowly position 
on the literary food chain, Baker here has 
a public confrontation with his feelings of 
inadequacy. As such, U&/J reads like a 
modern, elliptical declaration of indepen- 
dence. Codependent no more! 

Donald Barthelme’s recent, untimely 
death is what nudged UG J out of Baker. 
Scanning the ensuing obits and apprecia- 
tions, Baker writes, he found himself per- 
plexed and then angered at the way “we 
give them [freshly dead writers] their 
moment of solemnity and then quickly 
begin patronizing them biographically, 
talking about how they ‘delighted in’ x or 
‘poked fun’ at y.” 

Baker argues that Updike, his own liter- 
ary ideal, is worthy of earlier, more judi- 
cious inquiry. Baker: “I had to write about 
Updike while people could still conceiv- 
ably sneer at him for being at the top of 
the heap, before any false valedictory 
grand-old-man reverence crept in, as it 
inevitably would.” 

No sneers here, though. In various 
moments of ecstasy, Baker proclaims 
Updike “a fucking maestro!,” “a genius,” “a 
man so naturally verbal he could write his 
fucking memoirs on a ladder,” and a man 
who “writes better than Ido and... is 
smarter than Iam [emphasis Baker’s].” 

The most damning thing said of Updike, 
surely America’s most frankly sexual writ- 
er, is that though he’s got a great beat, 
Baker can’t masturbate to him — though 
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he has masturbated to “certain remem- 
bered scenes in Iris Murdoch.” (Iris 
Murdoch!) 

If you’re not enamored of Updike’s 
jewel-encrusted style, such riffs are going 
to cloy. But what renders UG J ultimately 
disarming and genuinely unique is Baker's 
ad-hoc modus operandi. This is no finicky 
term paper; there aren’t even any of 
Baker’s trademark footnotes. Baker admits, 
right up front, that he’s read fewer than 
half of the words Updike has published. 
Furthermore, he didn’t bother to apply 
himself to Updike’s sprawling oeuvre 
before setting off on this unfettered literary 
voyage. UG] is instead what Baker calls a 
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“closed-book examination.” It’s less con- 
cerned with being an upright assessment 
of literary craft than with exploring how 
Updike has zigzagged through Baker’s 
consciousness. In addition to paragraphs 
on fondly (and haphazardly) remembered 
passages from Updike, there are flyaway 
meditations on topics like U’s absurdly full 
head of hair (Baker is baldish), U’s writing 
about his wives (Baker finds him a bit 
cruel), and U’s psoriasis (which Baker also 
suffers from). 

To put the obvious forward, UG I 
reveals far less about U than it does about 
I. It’s a frank, amusing, bounding tour 
through a young writer’s frazzled cranium 
— a brain that buzzes with equal parts 
envy, vanity, and paranoia. It’s also full of 
the kind of wry, implausible tangents that 
make Baker’s novels seem like bashful 
Rube Goldberg contraptions. 

Baker’s streaming ease does fail him at 
times. Midway through, he admits “feeling 
that the stakes are very high, that every- 
thing depends upon the quality of my 
thinking right here, that this essay is the 
test of whether I should bother to be a 
writer or not.” 

Whew! Baker needs to relax, have a cup 
of decaf. Although U& J doesn’t sail high 
over the right-field bleachers, I'd rank it 
just below The Mezzanine and well above 
his blah second novel, Room Temperature 
— it’s got a bottomless reserve of wit and 
energy. Baker’s passed every test I can 
think of. 

— Dwight Garner 
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THE CROWN OF COLUMBUS, by 
Michael Dorris and Louise Erdrich. 
HarperCollins, 384 pages, $21.95. 

Professor Vivian Twostar probably 
thinks Christopher Columbus deserved to 
have the capital of Ohio named for him — 
if not something worse. A Dartmouth pro- 
fessor of Native American heritage, trying 
to log some miles on the tenure track, 
she’s researching a piece on the explorer, 
tied to the quincentennial of his big find, 
for the college’s alumni magazine. But her 
real agenda regarding Columbus is “to 
blow his cover right before his birthday 
party.” 

One might expect the same of Michael 
Dorris and Louise Erdrich, both of partially 
Native American extraction and coauthors 
of The Crown of Columbus. The novel's a 
sort of scholarly Indiana Jones adventure 
for which the couple received an advance 
in excess of $1 million. Which isn’t so sur- 
prising when you consider that Dorris is 
responsible for the National Book Critics 
Circle Award-winning The Broken Cord, 
about fetal alcohol syndrome, which 
afflicts his adopted son, and that Erdrich 
has written several extraordinary novels 
(sharp and mysterious at the same time), 
including Love Medicine and The Beet 
Queen. 

To her surprise, Twostar finds herself 
drawn to “the guy who sailed the ocean 
blue” (and offered her people diddly, and 
beads, for their continent). “I could relate 
to Columbus, stranger to stranger. There 
he was, no matter what version of his life 
you believe, pushing and pulling at the 
city limits of wherever he found himself. 
An Italian in Iberia. A Jew in Christendom. 
A Converso among the baptized-at-birth. A 
layman among Franciscans. He spoke all 
languages with a foreign accent, and his 
sight was always fixed away from the 
heartland. He didn’t completely fit in, any- 
where, and that was his engine. He was 
propelled by alienation, by trying to forge 
links, to be the link, from one human clus- 
ter to the next. It’s no wonder he posi- 
tioned himself in the Atlantic, on the west- 
ern horizon. He bad to think global 
because the whole world was the only 
context in which he was unambiguously a 
full member.” 

The professor’s unlikely boyfriend, a 
prissy WASP poet of Brahmin descent (he’s 
actually named Roger Williams), trying to 
play posthumous Boswell to Columbus via 
a long narrative poem, gets even more het 
up about the discoverer: “He stands for the 
question mark of history, the conundrum 
of inevitability, the joker heading the deck 
of cards. He is Rosebud. He is the Walrus. 
He is the pane of glass.” 

Before you nod off, Columbus is also 
the keystone of what turns out to be a 
romantic comedy, an eggheads'’ thriller, 
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and that real rarity: a buried-treasure tome 
without pirates. That is, unless you count 
the Wall Street pirate in trouble with the 
Federal Trade Commission and exiled to 
Eleuthera, with whom Twostar and 
Williams get rather nastily involved in their 
pursuit of what may be Columbus's diary, 
which disappeared in 1504. 

There’s even a dollop of domesticity in 
the novel, since Twostar and Williams are 
the parents of a formidable infant whose 
diaper bag turns out to be an important 
prop in the story. (Twostar is also the 
mother of a politically correct if surly 16- 
year-old, with whom she tries to bond by 
sharing karate lessons that, if no help in 
the tenure department, come in handy as 
the quest for the treasure heats up.) And if 
that’s not enough, The Crown of Columbus 
also contains, along with the sex and the 
scholarship and the sleuthing, a significant 
excerpt from Williams’s as-yet-unpub- 
lished epic poem. (Talk about authorial 
bravado — the chutzpah of two must be 
better than one.) 

The Crown of Columbus is nowhere 
near as eloquent as The Broken Cord, and 
it lacks the luminousness of Erdrich’s nov- 
els. Moreover, Williams is such a fussy-aca- 
demic caricature (despite his apparent 
prowess in Twostar’s bed), full of preten- 
sion and himself, that it’s hard to take him 
seriously in his moments of crisis. His 
inamorata, however, is great — a sort of 
amalgam of Sacajawea, Dorothy Parker, 
Miss Brooks, and Miss Marple. And with 
serious writers like Dorris and Erdrich writ- 
ing literate beach books, Danielle Steel 
might as well sell herself off as scrap metal. 

— Carolyn Clay 


THAT DARCY, THAT DANCER, THAT 
GENTLEMAN, by J.P. Donleavy. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 440 pages, 
$22.95. 

Americans love the British. The Royal 
Family, Big Ben, heavy tweeds, and Joan 
Collins all bring a glow to rough-hewn 
American faces. . 

Perhaps more than anything else British, 
Americans love the tradition of English 
upper-class eccentricity. In this book, J.P. 
Donleavy tickles the reader with as dotty a 
gallery of Brits as ever stumbled out of a 
P.G. Wodehouse tale. 

The third volume in Donleavy’s Darcy 
Dancer series, this new entry finds the any- 
thing-but-intrepid Dancer heartbroken 
over the loss of Leile, his one true love, 
who has become a marchioness and 
moved to Paris. 

As if heartbreak were not enough, Darcy 
must also contend with his rapidly eroding 
financial situation. The real British aristoc- 
racy has always considered the Anglo-Irish 
gentry to be rather second-rate, and Darcy 
is a perfect example of the reasons why. 
His ancestral home, Andromeda Park, con- 
sists of a decaying mansion, an ineptly run 
cattle farm, and a staff of household ser- 
vants who are anything but devoted and 
are quite possibly insane. Darcy strives for 
a life of gentility, but his butler is a 
transvestite, his gardener is a religious 
fanatic, and Darcy himself has an unfortu- 
nate tendency to clamber into bed with his 
upstairs maids. 

Reduced to selling his dead mother’s 
jewelry, Darcy is also reduced to hunting 
for a rich wife. His first choice is neighbor- 
ing landowner Felicity Durrow- 
Mountmellton, a witty sort who combines 
wealth with an astonishing variety of sexu- 
al kinks. Then there are the two gratingly 
American heiresses Florida and Virginia, 
who seem to be more interested in each 
other than they are in Darcy. 

Assisting Darcy in his efforts is the lov- 
ably dishonest Lord Ronald Ronald, who 
was drummed out of the Coldstream 
Guards for losing the keys to Windsor 
See BOOKMARKS, page 14 
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“In the spring of 1989, 
two reputable chemists, 
Stanley Pons and Martin 
Fleischmann, claimed to 
have effected fusion in a 
test tube of water at 
room temperature. 
Fleischmann and Pons 
allowed scientific caution 
and decorum to be bull- 
dozed into dust. Fallible 
humanity got in the way 


of objective calm. ... 
it’s a sad story, and 
Professor Close tells it = 
well, though only as a 
minor part of a highly 
readable study of the 
fusion problem.” 
—Anthony Burgess 


Cloth: $24.95 ISBN 0-691-08591-9 
Not available from Princeton in the U.K. 
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THE RACE FOR 
COLD FUSION 





Much has been written 
about the religious and 
political conflicts of 
contemporary Jerusalem— 
and about the harsh 
realities of the intifada. 
Focusing on the conduct of 
everyday life, rather than 
on ideology, Living 
Together Separately 
provides a rare and 
fascinating look at the 
complex networks of 
practical relations 
developed by Jews and 
Arabs in over two decades 
of Israeli control of the city. 


“,..an excellent and 
honest evaluation of the 
city’s current social 
status. ...” 

—Library Journal 

Cloth: $19.95 ISBN 0-691-09455-1 
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New in paperback 
“...a sensitive study 
of the psychology of 
modern Indians and 
Japanese as they come 
to grips with the values 


ALAN ROLAND 


In Search of Self in 
INdia and Japan — | ofthe West br. Roland 


; — journey into an intimate 

TOWARD A CROSS-CULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY landscape: he is percep- 

eae tive, compassionate, 
non-judgemental. It 
should be required 
reading for anyone who 
wishes to understand 
another culture. This is 
one of the finest books | 
have ever read and | 
have no doubt that it will 
come to be regarded as a 
classic in cross-cultural 
psychology.” —S.N. Sridhar 


Now in paper: $14.95 
ISBN 0-691-02458-8 
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It's easy to fill shelves with thousands of ° 
titles, but we didn't earn our reputation by 
doing things the easy way. Our buyers and 
staff take the time to find and stock a high qual- 
ity selection for a demanding audience. We have 
more kinds of books, in greater depth, than any 
other book store in New England. 

At street level you'll find a large, diverse collection 
of well-known (and not-so-well-known) hardcovers and 
paperbacks in every field. You'll also find a wonderful selection 
of remainders at amazing prices. 

Venture downstairs and you'll discover thousands of used 
paperbacks at 50% off and used textbooks at 25% off. 

Stop by Harvard Book Store today. And add a masterpiece to 
your library. 


lsFinwive! 
1376.0) a (0)ie 


SINCE 1932 


The bookstore for those who appreciate the difference. 


1256 Massachusetts Avenue (Harvard Square) 
Cambridge MA 02138 * (617) 661-1515 
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Castle and who sponges off Darcy as 
though mooching were a profession. 
Although he is not above pocketing his 
host’s silver, Lord Ronald tries to be help- 
ful, and it is he who suggests that Darcy 
throw the huge fancy-dress ball that 
becomes the book’s pinnacle of chaotic 
comedy. 

Whether or not Darcy survives heart- 
break, bankruptcy, and the hunt for a 
cash-stuffed heiress is an interesting ques- 
tion, but one that pales beside the deftness 
of Donleavy’s comedic touch. 

There’s not a great deal left to be said 
about the inherent goofiness of English 
country-house life. We are all familiar with 
the slightly confused lord of the manor, 
the aristocratic rotters and con men, and 
the idea of the lazy and larcenous house- 
hold staff. Wodehouse, Wilde, Maugham, 
and Coward have all done it and done it 
well. But Donleavy manipulates these 
stock characters masterfully, and the fact 
that the reader is on familiar ground 
becomes an asset rather than a liability. 
We feel as comfortable with the bumbling 
Darcy and the scheming Lord Ronald as 
we do with Holmes and Watson or the 
stock characters in the commedia dell’arte. 

Donleavy’s trick for making these 
archetypes breathe is a simple one: he 
writes well. There’s a lot of slapstick come- 
dy in this work, but despite the pratfalls, 
Darcy is a sympathetic character. Readers 
may think that the master of Andromeda 
Park is a buffoon, but we want him to suc- 
ceed in finding a rich wife and saving his 
ancestral acres. 

In addition to a way with character, 
Donleavy proves that he is still capable of 
making the sort of pithy observation on 
which he has built a career. Of Ireland, he 
has Darcy say, “Here it is the custom for 
everything to fall down. And if it doesn’t, 
then the peasants which exist about one 
will knock or burn it down. The point 
always being to drive the squire out of his 
lair or his mind, to get his land.” There 
may never have been a truer word said 
about English-Irish landlord-tenant rela- 
tionships. 

There are a couple of neatly done sur- 
prise endings here, but the book would be 
just as good without them. Donleavy’s gift 
depends more on the faultless construc- 
tion of character and the kingfisher swift- 
ness of his wit than it does on the unex- 
pected plot twist. That Darcy, That 
Dancer, That Gentleman is a crackerjack 
of a book that is packed with the sort of 
icily funny one-liners that belong on the 
lips of an old family retainer speaking 
snidely about the people whom he has 
served and observed for a lifetime. 

— Marc Munroe Dion 


RIMA IN THE WEEDS, by Deirdre 
McNamer. HarperCollins, 313 pages, 
$19.95. 

Rima is a jungle princess who helps 
injured animals and who roams free from 
fear and complications in her green par- 
adise. Rima is also the creation and per- 
sonal hero of Margaret, a 10-year-old 
dreamer from Madrid, Montana. Rima is 
always in control, something that Margaret 
and the other characters of Deirdre 
McNamer’s first novel, Rima in the Weeds, 
aspire to. Everyone in this quaint-but-vio- 
lent tale seems to teeter on the edge of 
chaos. 

Madrid, Montana, is home to the 
Minutemen missile silos, where young 
men sit several hundred feet below the 
surface with their fingers poised above 
buttons of destruction. Madrid is also 
home to Dorrie, who has returned from 
Chicago and one year of college with her 
illegitimate son and memories of a disas- 
trous love affair. Margaret sees Dorrie as 
a cool and collected city dweller who 
lived in a penthouse and lost her hus- 
band to a tragic, incurable disease. 
Margaret’s imagination and fierce loyalty 
frighten Dorrie, who wraps herself in 
solitude to escape the painful past. It is 
the final, unlikely alliance of these two 
characters and the brutal circumstances 
that surround their relationship that Rima 
is about. 

McNamer creates a vibrant landscape 
full of oddball characters linked to Dorrie 
and Margaret's drama. Her third-person 
narrative successfully adopts the diverse 
languages of her characters, who range 
from a Puerto Rican gardener who gets 
drunk once a year to sing all night with a 
fat lady and her two Pekinese, to a para- 
noid anticommunist who has the local 
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librarian fired for not advertising the John 
Birch Society magazine American 
Opinion. These voices create the chorus of 
a place that is outwardly benign, yet 
inwardly volatile. 

The description and language are at 
times wacky and hilarious: “to raise money 
that spring, Margaret’s catechism class sold 
plastic cylinders with a figure of the Virgin 
Mary inside . . . and looked, on the out- 
side, like foot-long rockets. . .. Anyone 
who sold three of them got to name an 
African pagan baby who would be bap- 
tized by missionaries when the money was 
sent in. Margaret sold six and named her 
babies Audrey and Gidget.” 

Yet McNamer can deftly shift tone, as in 
this rumination by Margaret: “How could I 
have been a child who didn’t even suspect 
that my family was rupturing, bleeding 
internally, or that, when I left town, I was 
attached to a long, long rope that was 
going to yank me back, hard when I had 
made a big enough mess on my own?” 
Such discord is the thrust of this text — 
jungle heroines don’t exist, no one is in 
complete control, and concord can be 





McNamer: narrative brilliance 
MARK BRYANT 


attained only through compromise and 
compassion. 

Margaret and Dorrie are surrounded by 
characters who live on the edge of their 
realities and do daily battle with disillu- 
sionment. Dorrie’s mother, Rosemary, had 
changed slowly from the elegant wife of 
the town banker to a laughing, pacing. ... 
lunatic who shaves off her eyebrows and 
replaces them with pencil-drawn ones to 
affect a look of constant amazement. Earl, 
Dorrie’s father and Rosemary’s husband, 
drags his “shuffling and brittle” arthritic 
body through town, accusing everyone 
and everything of communist complicity. 
Miss Schmidt, Margaret’s new fifth-grade 
teacher from Massachusetts, nearly goes 
mad in the missile-pocked Montana prairie 
and runs out of the classroom in her red, 
spiked heels, never to return. 

But it is the characterization of Margaret 
that confirms McNamer’s narrative bril- 
liance. Margaret sits uncomfortably on the 
border between childhood and adoles- 
cence, discovering the wonder of boys, 
the pain of loss, and the magic of rein- 
venting herself. McNamer captures per- 
fectly the vast obsession of first love and 
its irreversible nature. Margaret dreams 
one night of Woody Blankenship, a neigh- 
borhood boy, and, when she wakes, 
everything has changed: “How could she 
have regarded Woody Blankenship so 
casually, so blindly all this time? These 
years? How had she lived just a few 
blocks from him and failed to realize what 
a wonderful coincidence that was? . . . She 
began to walk past Woody’s house several 
times a day . . . it, too, had changed forev- 
er. Before that dream, it had been a small 
gray house with a couple of scrawny 
bushes in the front yard. Now it was the 
place that held Woody.” Margaret adopts 
phrases and postures from those she 
admires, constructing her ideal personali- 
ty: “she arranged her legs on the wide 
seat, curving them sideways beneath her, 
the way Dorrie did. . . it was a very grace- 
ful look. It was the way Rima sat on the 
jungle floor . . . she wished more people 
would walk down the aisle, past her, so 
they could glance over and notice how 
absolutely at ease she was.” Margaret is 
coming of age. 

Rima in the Weeds shows us the beau- 
ty and misery of growing up and grow- 
ing apart, of finding a friend and losing a 
lover, of feeling alive and of facing 
death. But most of all, Rima.in the 

Weeds establishes the talent of a gifted 


storyteller. 
— Scott Cardwell 
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SUNDAY / 2 

NEW ENGLAND POETRY CLUB Summer 
Series begins with readings by Martha 
Collins, Gail Mazur, Diana Der- 
Hovanessian, and Sue Standing at 3 p.m. at 
the Longfellow Site, 105 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Call 643-0029. 


MONDAY / 3 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading 
by Atwater Donnelly at 8 p.m. at T.T. the 
Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY / 4 
P.J. O’ROURKE reads from Parliament of 
Whores: A Lone Humorist Attempts To 
Explain the Entire US Government at 5:30 
p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Complimentary tickets are 
available two weeks in advance at Words- 
Worth Books and the Brattle Theatre, and 
at the door. Canned goods for the Cam- 
bridge Food Pantry Network are collected 
on the night of the talk. Call 354-5201. 
MARIANNE WIGGINS reads from Bet 
They'll Miss Us When We're Gone at 6 p.m. 
at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Reading International Bookstore. Free; call 
349-4040. 


THURSDAY / 6 
FILMMAKER JOHN SAYLES reads from 
Los Gusanos at 5 p.m. at the Charlesbank 
Bookshop, level 4, BU Bookstore Mall, 
Kenmore Square, Boston. Free; call 236- 


7442. 






MONDAY / 10 
FAYE KELLERMAN signs copies of Day of 
Atonement at 5 p.m. at Kate’s Mystery 
Books, 2211 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; 
call 491-2660. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading 
by the Boston Haiku Society at 8 p.m. at 
T.T. the Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 


TUESDAY / 11 
MARK HELPRIN reads from A Soldier of 
the Great War at 5:30 p.m. at the Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington St., Boston. 
Reservations are $6 by phone, mail order, 
or in person from Reading International 
Bookstore, 43 Leonard St., Belmont 02178. 
OLGA PELENSKY reads from Isak 
Dinesen: The Life and Imagination of a 
Seducer at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Children’s Resource Center, 
Copley Square, Boston. Free; call 536- 
5400. 


The House of Nomura 
The Inside Story of the Legendary 


Japanese Financial Dynasty 
By Albert J. Alletzhauser 


According to USA Today, this book “Makes 
greed and intrigue on Wall Street look like 
Child's play.” It's a major work of finance, big 
business, and politics by the only Westener 


who has gained access to the inner sanctum of 


Nomura Securities, the Nomura family, their 


records, and the amazing characters who make 


up the Nomura dynasty. The author, while a 


senior executive at a British investment firm in 
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Literary calendar 


by,Robin Dougherty 








Derek Walcott is among those participating in the Mount Holyoke Writers’ Conference. 
MICHAEL ROMANOS 


PEDDLAR’S WRITER’S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 JFK 
St., Harvard Square. No cover; call 
661-9887. 


SUNDAY / 16 
POETS STUART DISCHELL, MARLENE 


by Glenn Pettit and Becky Bang at 8 p.m. 
at T.T. the Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 


TUESDAY / 18 
PEDDLAR’S WRITER’S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
MILLER, VERONICA MORGAN, AND at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 JFK 
ALICE FRIMAN read from their works at 3 St., Harvard Square. No cover; call 661- 
p.m. at the Longfellow Site, 105 Brattle St., 9887. 

Cambridge. Free; call 643-0029. POETS E,J. MILLER LAINO AND SHELLI 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading © JANKOWSKI-SMITH read from their- 


Twice As Fascinating As Fiction - 
New Paperback Non-Fiction Bestsellers! 


Captain Sir Richard Francis Burton 


By Edward Rice 


This is the definitive biography of one 
of history's most exciting and romantic characters - 
a scholar, adventurer, poet, undercover 
agent, and explorer. Fierce, magnetic, and brilliant, 
at Captain Sir Richard Francis Burton (1821-1890) 
™ te fy accomplished in real life the stuff of legend. This book 
Biel rnd retraces his steps through India, the Near East, and 
Africa, and tells the dramatic and compelling story of 
Burton's many astonishing feats. Famous for his 
voracious appetite for women, life, and forbidden 
knowledge, Burton scandalized the Victorian age and 
continues to amaze and electrify the world today. 


works at 7:45 p.m. at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, 5 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Admission $2. 


WEDNESDAY / 19 
ANDREW VACHSS signs copies of 
Sacrifice at 6 p.m. at Kate’s Mystery Books, 
2211 Mass Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 491- 
2660. 


MONDAY / 24 
ELLIS PETERS signs copies of The Sum- 
mer of the Danes and Flight of the Witch at 
6 p.m. at Kate’s Mystery Books, 2211 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Free; call 491-2660. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents a reading 
by Lisa Middents and Maji at 8 p.m. at T.T. 
the Bear’s, 10 Brookline St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 


TUESDAY / 25 
PEDDLAR’S WRITER’S STAGE is an 
open-mike program for poets and writers 
at 10:30 p.m. at Catch a Rising Star, 30 JFK 
St., Harvard Square. No cover; call 661- 
9887. 


SUNDAY / 30 
“ZORA AND I” is a storytelling session, 
featuring stories by Zora Neale Hurston 
and Guy Peartree and is presented by Guy 
Peartree at 7 p.m. at the Episcopal Divinity 
School’s Washburn Hall, 99 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Free. 
MOLLY PEACOCK AND JOHN BARR 
read from their works at 3 p.m. at the 
Longfellow Site, 105 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 643-0029. 


CONFERENCES, ETC. 
MOUNT HOLYOKE WRITERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE runs from June 8 through 16 at 
Mount Holyoke College. Visting writers, 
editors, and agents include Mathew Childs, 
Andre Dubus, Carolivia Herron, Paul 
Jenkins, Michael Pettit, Jane Rosenman, 
Carol Houck Smith, Doug Stanton, Charles 
Verrill, Ellen Bryant Voight, Derek Walcott, 
and Wendy Weil. Tuition is $325; room 
and board are an additional $325. Apply to 
Mount Holyoke Writers’ Conference, Box 
3213-K, Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley 01075. 


DEADLINE 

INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
Friday of each month. Send or bring your 
listing to PLS Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215, by 5 
p.m. on the second-to-last Thursday of the 
month. 
























Tokyo, spent 3 years researching and writing this 
book. The result is a tale that makes worthwhile 
reading for financial specialists, as well as anyone 






Regularly $14.95 
With Coop 10% Discount, 











interested in the financial world of Japan. 


Regularly $12.95 
With Coop 10% Discount, 


$11.66 Pubished by HarperPerennial 


HARVARD & KENDALL SQUARE LOCATIONS 


OPEN SUNDAY, JUNE 2, 1991 
NOON TO 6 PM 
HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOP AT KENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 
po ee ie egg M-FFE0:15-7 THUR THL'8:30 $1 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER S AND ALL DAY SAT. shui 
THUR 215-5: SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. 


OPEN JUNE 3, 4 & § TL'7 








On All Regularly Priced Hardcover & Paperback Books. 
Except text & professional reference books. 


$13.46 Published by HarperPerennial 


10% DISCOUNT 





















From Sam Keen, author of 
Toa Dancing God— 


A new vision of manhood. 


A leading spokesman in the men’s consciousness 
movement exposes the stereotypes, myths, and 
evolving roles of contemporary men and presents an 
alternative vision of virtue and virility for a modern age. 


“A book that captures the problems of being 
male and the promises of manhood achieved.” 


“Men—and women— 
will be enriched by the 
uncommon insights in 
Keen’s speculative 


primer.” 
— Publishers Weekly 
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